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CURRENT HISTORY presents herewith the official viewpoint of 
Russia and the United States on the issue of recognition. 
Leon Trotsky, former War Minister of Russia, recently restored 


to a high executive position in the Soviet Government and to mem- 


- bership in the Politburo, the controlling body of the Russian Com- 


>, 


munist Party, and today the most influential personality in Russia, 


- prepared an article for CURRENT HISTORY which embodies the care- 


ful, reasoned official Russian viewpoint of the attitude of the United 


- States toward the resumption of diplomatic relations with his Govern- + 
ment. - 


Mr. Trotsky’s article was submitted to the highest authorities in 


- the Government of the United States, and also to several eminent 


Americans who were invited to express themselves regarding his state- 


- ments. The American official viewpoint was expressed by two of the 


highest authorities in our Government, but for obvious reasons their 


identity cannot be disclosed by the Editor. Replies to Mr. Trotsky 


were also received from the following eminent Americans: Judge 


Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation; 
Colonel E. M. House; United States Senator Walter E. Edge, a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate; © 


-- and Irving T. Bush. These replies are printed in this issue. 


Captain Paxton Hibben, who recently returned from Russia, and 


_ who is recognized as one of the leading American champions of recog- 
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nition by this country of the Soviet Union, also contributes to this — 
issue an article on the subject of “‘Russia’s Restoration as a World — 
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Power,” which was written and accepted for publication before the 4 
article by Mr. Trotsky was received. | 


The Russian Position 
BY LEON] TROLS Key 


Chairman of the Chief Concessions Committee of the Soviet Government 


questions of late about the eco- 

nomic situation of our Union and 
the possibilities of relations with the United 
States of North America. Though fre- 
quent interviews take time, and we also are 
learning to value time, none the less | 
welcome this persistency of American jour- 
nalists. Why? Because, judging by the 
leading newspapers of the United States, 
one must recognize that until now Ameri- 


DN eto journalists have often asked 


can public opinion has been very poorly - 


informed as to what is going on in Russia 
and has not the slightest idea of the eco- 
nomic prospects that are opening up there. 

I recently received a letter from the Pres- 
ident of the Moscow Electric Power Trust, 
who is now in New York. He expressed 
amazement over the ignorance of the Amer- 
ican public regarding the Soviet Union. 
“Above all,” he writes, “one must be sur- 
prised that even those Americans who 
wish to have business relations with us do 
not know the condition of affairs in our 
~Union—-neither the actual development of 
our industry, nor our economic plans, es- 
pecially in electrification, nor finally our 
social conditions. I meet in New York 
very serious business men, managers of 
enterprises known throughout the world. 
These business men have been until recent- 
ly sincerely imbued with all the fictions 
related of us in the past years. One must 
say, however, that a certain turn has come. 
Press reports from inspired channels are 
no longer trusted with such innocent nai- 
veté, and people are ceasing altogether to 
believe the White émigrés, who are called 
here ‘former Russians.’ Our presence here 
calls forth in business circles a great in- 
terest, not so much from the point of view 
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of our immediate purchases, as from the 
point of view of correct economic informa- 


tion leading to future business. We have 
here, of course, to deal chiefly with the 


representatives of the electric industries. — 


They are attentive listeners. Our figures, 


of course, are not of American size, but~ 


competent people realize what it means to 
raise the consumption of electric energy 
in the Moscow district from 185,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1916 to 325,000,000 in 
1924. Every one here demands figures, 


and the data we have with us shows its 


immediate effect.” 

As regards Russia, it must be said that 
we have fed ourselves on information of 
better quality. Just because of that, we 
have never doubted for a moment that 


there must come aturn. We appreciate the — 


language of figures no less than the Ameri- 
cans, and month by month and year by 
year we have followed the economic life of 
the powerful transatlantic republic. To us 
it has been quite clear that the gigantic de- 
velopment of productive powers forced by 
the war, and the unheard of influx of gold 


which it called forth, would in the end ~ : 
place before the capitalist circles of the - 


United States the problem of a foreign 
market and that this problem would attain 
dimensions and an acuteness such as it has 


never had in the history of the capitalist 


world. Productive powers that do not find 
active application and gold reserves that 
lie as dead or half-dead ballast in bank 
vaults become changed imperceptibly from 
a source of power to a source of weakness. 
And no matter what statesmen who do not 
like Bolshevism may say, the capitalistic 
circles of America will become convinced 
that for them there is no more fruitful and 


: tion. This standard is not 
very high. But of us it was 


-stroyed the old economic 


and destroyed it beyond 
_ hope of restoration. 


- while industry and trans- 


approaching the restora- 
tion of our pre-war stand- 


¥ > & NY 


_ promising market for goods and capital 


than the Soviet Union. 


I would advise Americans to study the 
so-called Collected Tables of our control- 
_ ling estimates published by the State Plan- 


ning Commission on Aug. 20, 1925. This 
table, which draws up all our work in the 
language of figures, tells us that in the 
economic year of 1925-26 we shall reach 
both in agriculture and industry the pre- 
war standard of produc- 


written that we had de- 


life from its foundation 


An- 
other assertion had _ this 
truth in it—that as a re- 
sult of war, revolution 
and civil war, our agri- 
culture fell to about one- 
half the pre-war standard, 


port were dropping in the 
most difficult years to ap- 
proximately one-fifth of 
pre-war activity. So much 
more striking the re- 
bound! At present, we are 


ard and this result has been gained under 
conditions of blockade, which, in weakened 
form, is maintained even today. We re- 
ceived no loans from any source. We did 
not use even ordinary merchandise credits 
till very recently. We got to our feet with 
our own resources. Leaving behind us now 
the difficult period of restoration—the 
most difficult period—our country, with 
incalculable natural wealth, with 130,000,- 
000 population, awakened to initiative and 


activity, has every reason to expect a pow- 


erful economic rise. 
Already our first economic achievements 


have drawn us into the world division of 


labor. This process will grow in the next 
years in geometric progression. Accord- 
ing to the most modest calculations the 
turnover of our foreign trade, which this 
year reached 1,000,000,000 rubles, will 
next year reach not less than 1,200,000,000. 
This figure by itself is stili very modest, 
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but it gives the idea of the rate of our fu- 
ture development. 

Our trade with the United States grows. 
This circumstance even permits some over- 
sophisticated folk to insist that there is 
really no need of recognition and proper 
diplomatic relations. Peculiar idea! As 
if a doctor, watching a baby growing in~ 
weight in a room with closed windows, 
should conclude that fresh air is useless. 
A healthy organism en- 
dures bad conditions; but 
that does not justify bad 
conditions. Powerful eco- 
nomic demands blast a 
way for themselves in 
spite of barriers placed 
in their way by false poli- 
tics, but in no way does 
that justify false politics. 
Economic relations with — 
America would grow in- 
comparably faster under 
correct and stable rela- 
tions. 

I have no intention in 
this business discussion to 
invade American politics. 
But I cannot but express 
my perplexity over one 
of your statesmen, who 
said: “The Government of . 
the United States does not 
support trade with Soviet Russia, nor does 
it hinder it.” The amazing formula is in 
fact borrowed from the British Govern- 
ment, whose members have more than once 
displayed their “neutrality” toward Anglo- 
Soviet trade. We should be grateful to 
have the meaning of this explained to us. 
One can understand how a Minister of 
Trade may take a position of neutrality 
toward the Einstein theory or the struggle 
of two schools of art. But the neutrality 
of a Minister of Trade toward a trading 
interest of his own country hardly agrees 
with the nature of things. 

What, in fact, is hidden behind this for- 
mula? As regards England it is clear to 
us. There the Government, for rather 
doubtful political motives, has chiefly 
been engaged of late in undermining the 
economic relations between Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union; and this by no 
means neutral policy, which can only help 
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the further growth of unemployment in 
England, is disguised by British Ministers 
under the intrinsically bankrupt formula 
of neutrality. But what does the formula 
mean in America? We wish to believe it 
only an unsuccessful parody of the mother 
country. Such unsuccessful parodies are 
sometimes met with in the United States. 

A poor political policy hinders the de- 
velopment of economic relations, but 
fortunately is incapable of completely 
paralyzing them. We note this with com- 
plete satisfaction. The interest of Ameri- 
can business circles in the Soviet Union is 
growing. I have no need to recall the 
Harriman concession. At present we are 
in the stage of negotiation with very large 
American firms in various spheres regard- 
ing concessions. 

As a curious incident which throws light 
on the artificial hindrances to Soviet- 
American relations, I may mention the fol- 
lowing case: A director of a well-known 
American firm expressed his readiness to 
come to us for negotiations, but demanded 
for himself “extraterritorial rights.” We 
only exchanged glances in the Concessions 
Committee, shrugged our shoulders and 
failed to answer this more than peculiar 
telegram. 

I received an explanation of the sense of 
'. this telegram several weeks ago from the 
director of one of the largest American 
banks who was touring the Soviet Union 
with his wife. This American financier, 
risking such a courageous trip without 
extraterritorial rights, told me with laugh- 
ter how one of his friends pleaded with 
him not to subject himself, and especially 
his family, to the perils of such an adven- 
ture! Truly, it is time for all well-inten- 


tioned American journalists to dissipate | 


this unworthy hallucination! 


Vast FIELD FOR AMERICAN CAPITAL 


I am frequently asked in what spheres 
can American capital find application in 
our country. I, for my part, am ready to 
turn the question. Let them show me 
any large sphere of economic activity in 
which American capital cannot find prof- 
itable application in our country. I have 
spoken about this several times on spe- 
cific occasions. The interested firms will 


find all necessary information in the Com-. 
missariat for Foreign Trade, the Chief Con- 


cessions Committee and our other economic 
organizations. Here I will only draft the 
chief lines of possible development of eco- 
nomic relations. 


We are beginning to renew the equip- 


ment of our factories and mills and to 
build new industrial enterprises. For this 
purpose we have set aside 900,000,000 
rubles in the coming year. This amount 
of capital expenditure is very modest, but 
its modesty is explained by the fact that 
we figure exclusively on our own resources. 
Under conditions of credit or investment 
of foreign capital our market would with- 


out difficulty absorb two or three times — 


that figure. And I speak here only of the 
immediate needs of industry, not touching 
agriculture, or transport, or those State 


enterprises whose construction goes beyond ~ 


a single year. 


Of the latter one may first mention the 


Dnieper power plant, a project which 
opens a wide field for foreign capital. 1 
returned recently from the Dnieper cata- 


racts, where a commission is verifying on 


the spot the preparatory work for this fu. 
ture hydroelectric construction. The cost of 
dam and power plant will be about 130,- 
000,000 rubles in the first instance; the 
station when developed will give 500,000 
kilowatts. The project is closely bound up 
with the program for re-equipping the 
southern metal industry and the creation 
of new mills for ferro-manganese, electri- 
cally refined steel and aluminum. The 
whole program will require 375,000,000 
rubles. ; 
In our planning organizations we are 


working outesimultaneously several other 


projects fully as important, such as the 
Ural-Kuznets combine, which aims to unite 
the Ural metal industry with the coal of 


the Kuznets basin. In this program are in- © 


cluded the building of metallurgical, ma- | 


chine-building and copper-smelting works 
in the Urals and metallurgical works in the 
Kuznets basin, an extension of the system 
of mines there, the erection of electric 
power plants and the building of new rail- 
road lines over 6,000 kilometers. 
tial expenditures will be 250,000,000 
rubles. ; 


The ini- 


by 
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- To unite by waterways the Baltic, the 

Caspian and the Black Seas a project for 

improving the old canals is being worked 
out, together with the digging of new 
canals, the creation of new port equipment, 
the building of a sea and river fleet and 
dredges. The initial work here requires 
about 200,000,000 rubles. 

As regards agriculture, there are being 
worked out projects embracing the whole 
_ of the central black earth region and the 

middle Volga Valley. The scheme includes 
great irrigation works, building of new 
railroads (about 6,000 kilometers), erec- 
tion of elevators and a system of refrig- 
eration. The plan demands in the first 
five years no less than 750,000,000 rubles, 

I touch here only on those works which 
extend beyond the limit of a year’s budget. 
All these projects have grown, and are 
growing, out of the actual economic condi- 
tions of our life. “Some of them were con- 
templated and plans begun during the 
Czar’s régime. Their profitableness is be- 


“yond doubt. And since they are carried 


out at the initiative of the State their in- 
ternal connections are insured in the high- 
est degree. The preparatory work of the 

_. Dnieper power plant, in particular, has 
_ been conducted with a scrupulousness of 

- attention to topographical, geological and 
hydrological investigations with which such 
an enterprise has rarely before been pre- 
pared. Yet we intend to subject these proj- 
ects to additional examination by foreign 
hydroelectric technicians, and we donot 
doubt that among American engineers we 
will find especially competent experts of 
this kind. 

HarMONIOUS COOPERATION POSSIBLE 


One American newspaper rebuked me 
for “keeping silent” about the competition 
of the Soviet Union and the United States 
in the market of agricultural produce. 
Strange rebuke! No one has claimed that 
the interests of the United States and of 
the Soviet Union are in absolute harmony. 

_If the United States is expecting a partner 
with absolute and permanent identity of 
interest it will not find one anywhere. 
Suffice it to say that in one—and a most 
important—sphere there exists complete 
possibility of harmonious work. America 
must open for itself a wide field for the 


i 


application of its capital and_ technical 
ability; the Soviet Union needs American 
capital and technical ability to increase its 
rate of development. For good capital and 
good technique the Soviet Union is ready 
to pay good dividends. This is not abso- 
lute harmony, but in our imperfect world 
one should not reject even relative har- 
mony. 

However, even in the matter of agricul- 
tural exports, the matter is not so simple. 
The size of our agricultural exports, other 
things being equal, will be the greater, the 
more slowly our industry develops and 
vice versa. A rapid rate of industrial de- 
velopment will greatly increase internal 
consumption of agricultural products. The 
United States knows this from its own ex- 
perience. 

One more objection I meet both in 
American and European circles. It re- 
duces to the complaint that the conditions 
for applying foreign capital in our country 
are unfavorable, and that concessions es- 
pecially find great difficulties. We do not 
deny that the experience of the past gives 
certain reason for these complaints, which 
are, however, much exaggerated. It is 
necessary, however, not only to look at 
yesterday, but also at today, and even to 
foresee tomorrow. Even our own mills, 
factories and mines worked until recently 
very badly. Our exchange suffered a 
catastrophic fall. Our transport was on 
the eve of complete paralysis. It is nat- 
ural that these exceptionally difficult eco- 
nomic conditions should be unfavorably 
reflected in our concessions policy. To 
this we must add our generally poor ad- 
ministrative organization. No one, I hope, 
will deny that in both these spheres tre- 
mendous successes have been achieved and 
that conditions are improving from month | 
to month. It is necessary, however, to add 
that even in the most difficult years no one 
dealing with us could complain of the vio- 
lation by us of this or that agreement, or 
the non-fulfillment by us of obligations 
taken, or the protesting of any note due for 
payment. Protested notes of the Soviet 
Government organs have not been in the 
world market, and I venture to think, never 
will be. 

In the actual functioning of concessions, 
the Government of the Soviet Union has in 
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recent months taken measures to eliminate 
certain unnecessary difficulties and ob- 
stacles. The Chief Concessions Committee, 
strengthened by workers with international, 
economic, administrative and financial ex- 
perience, has now been given the duty of 
following up the actual functioning of 
concessions in Russia. From now on, a 
concessionaire has one central address, to 
which he may send all proposals, claims, 
demands. The Chief Concessions Commit- 
tee approaches questions, not only from 
the standpoint of the formal letter of the 
agreement, but from the standpoint of the 
actual economic situation of the conces- 
sion, which, by its very existence, has a 
right to expect returns. The Chief Conces- 
- sions Committee is working to eliminate 
- delays in the examining of concession pro- 
posals and to assure to each active conces- 
sion sound ¢onditions of existence. For 
example, in view of the unfavorable con- 
dition of the world market for timber, we 
are now re-examining our agreements with 
the timber exporters, long before the ter- 
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mination of their concessions, with a view 


to insuring them profitable returns. 
With this I close. The sound logic of 
economic fact is stronger than the bad logic 
of Lord Ministers. This we do not doubt 
for a moment. But the Lord Ministers are 
still powerful enough to hold back in time 
that which is to be. And time lost is pity. 
Our incalculable natural wealth demands 
the application of American technique. 


True, as regards gold, platinum, silver, 
other metals, coal, oil and other mineral — 
wealth—these products at least are not 
spoiled by time, and some even increase 


in value. But that cannot be said of tim- 


ber. The unused generations of forests, _ 


one after another, rot to the core. It can- 
not be said of water; the free power of the © 
Dnieper rapids and other rivers runs un-_ 
productively away to the ocean. And it 
cannot be said of time. Time is a raw ma- 
cannot, unfortunately, be. 
hoarded. Time is money, you: Americans — 
say. Well, that is true. One must add only: — 


which 


terial 


lost time is lost money. 


Views of the Soviet Foreign Minister a 


ATE in December, 1925, George Tchi- 

tcherin, Foreign Minister of Soviet 
Russia, accorded an interview to the press 
during his sojourn in Paris. Specific ques- 
tions were presented to him in writing and 
answered by him categorically. Among 
these questions were two of special inter- 
national importance—one bearing on the 
bonded obligations of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the other on the relations of that 
Government with the Government of the 
United States. The views of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister follow: 

Our economic relations with America are be- 
ginning to develop. This, indeed, is perhaps one 
of the obstacles to the resumption of diplomatic 
relations, for the United States reasons thus: 
“Why diplomatic relations when we already have 
economic relations?” But when we resume diplo- 
matic relations with America, our economic rela- 
tions with her will increase immensely; and that 
is even one of the reasons why it would be dan- 
gerous for those European States that do not 
wish to lose their future opportunity for economic 
relations with us, to wait until the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Russia and the United 


» States opens the door wide to commercial rela- 


tions. 
Even now we have economic relations with 


the Americans; for example, the Harriman man- 
ganese concession is one of considerable impor- 


tance; it is perhaps the second largest undertak- 
ing in the world in respect to the exploitation of 
manganese. Similarly, the Lena Goldfields con- 
cession, which we recently signed with American 
investors for precious metals, gold and otherwise. 
A large part of Eastern Siberia falls under this 
concession, which has a vast scope for its activity, 
and those who signed it fear nothing for their 
capital. A part of the American economic world 
is doing »n enormous volume of business with us 
and is profiting by it. 

Eyery obligation that has been concluded be- 
tween the new régime and any and all other 
groups or individuals has full force and vigor. 
No one has ever disputed this and we have always 


declared with the greatest earnestness that all. 


obligations assumed by our régime remain and 
will remain intact. * * * 
isted in Russia, now the new world exists. All 
responsibilities which the new world took upon 
itself will always retain full force. 
volved in the new world as in the old? 
deny that any such risks exist. 


We 


The old world ex-— 


Are risks in- — 


ee 
\ 
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United States Official Point of View 


he article by Mr. Trotsky was submitted by the Editor of Current Hisrory for 
comment in the highest authoritative quarters of the United States Government. 

Two replies were prepared specially for publication in CuRRENT History, which 
officially express the attitude of the United States Government with reference to Mr. 


Trotsky’s contentions. 


I. 


Mr. Trotsky Officially Answered in Detail | 


{| ANY weak points are to be found in 
Trotsky’s article. Taking them in 
order they are: 

1. “Judging by the leading newspapers 
of the United States, one must recognize 


that until now American public opinion 


has been very poorly informed as to what 
is going on in Russia and has not the 
slightest idea of the economic prospects 
that are opening up there.” 

This statement is misleading because it 
omits the mention of two important points: 

(a) The existence of a press censorship 
in Russia which to some extent prevents 
correspondents in Russia from sending out 
more complete data; and 

(b) The fact that, despite such censor- 
ship, the information available to firms in- 
terested in trade with or investment in 
Russia has, in its broad outlines, been suf- 
ficiently accurate in reality to cause them 
io seek other fields. 

2. “No matter what statesmen who do 
not like Bolshevism may say, the capitalis- 
tic circles of America will become con- 
vinced that for them there is no more fruit- 
ful and promising market for goods and 
capital than the Soviet Union.” 

The economic resources of Russia are 
too well known to need discussion, but 
until the policies of the Moscow leaders 
are made to conform more closely to those 
of accepted international practice the pres- 
ent attitude of most American capitalists 
and business men can scarcely be expected 
to change. At the time of the introduction 
of the new economic policy in 1921, Lenin 
served notice that this policy was only a 
“strategic retreat.” This doctrine has been 
consistently maintained ever since. It is to 
be found time and time again in the 
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speeches and writings of the Bolshevist 
leaders. Until Russia becomes a safe field 


for investment, American financiers can — 


scarcely be expected to risk their money in 
that country nor American business men to 
extend long credits. At present limited 


credits are extended to Soviet State organs. _ 


Were the Soviet foreign trade monopoly 
abolished so that business might be done 
with private individuals, it might be that in _ 
a short time the amount and length of such — 
credits would be increased. te a: 

3. “In the economic year of 1925-1926 

we shall reach both in agriculture and in- 
dustry the pre-war standard of produc- 
tion.” 
This is a promise which history will or 
will not see fulfilled. The promises of a 
large export of grain from the 1925 crops 
and the failure of its execution have not _ 
been forgotten. The failure to export grain — 
in the promised quantities has reduced the 
amount of imports, a considerable portion 
of which was to be machinery for the re- 
equipment of industrial plants. This will 
naturally curtail industrial production in 
1926 and, in fact, upset, for a time at least, 
the whole scheme of economic reconstruc-. 
tion. 

4. Trotsky complains that “a ‘blockade 
in weakened form’ is maintained even to- 
day.” 

The “blockade” today, if any, is insti-_ 
iuted by Moscow, not by foreign countries. 
It consists of Bolshevist international poli- 
cies and practices which act as a barrier to 
foreign investment. 

5. “Our trade with the United States 
grows. This circumstance even permits 
some oversophisticated folk to insist that 
there is really no need of recognition and 
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proper diplomatic relations. Peculiar idea. 
* * * Powerful economic demands blast a 
way for themselves in spite of barriers 
placed in their way and false politics, but 
in no way does that justify false politics. 
Economic relations with America would 
grow incomparably faster under correct 
and stable relations.” 

A few years ago the pro-recognitionists 
demanded recognition in order that trade 
might grow. Trade has grown without rec- 
ognition or “proper diplomatic relations,” 
and it has yet to be proved that recognition 
by other powers followed by the setting 
up in Moscow of diplomatic missions has 
played any role in the development of their 
trade with Russia. The “false politics” re- 
ferred to does not appear to lie on the side 
of the American Government, but rather 
on that of the Bolshevist leaders. It was 
the same Trotsky that now advocates recog- 
nition who on Feb. 15, 1923, wrote to the 
American negro Communist, Mackay: 

The training of black agitators is the most 
important problem of the moment. The problem 
becomes more complicated in the United States 
of America on account of the abominable stu- 
pidity and race hatred among the privileged cir- 
cles of the working class itself, which do not 
want to recognize negroes as brethren in labor 
and struggle. * * * One of the most important 
methods of struggle against this capitalistic cor- 
ruption of minds is to wake up the human dig- 
nity and revolutionary protest among the black 
slaves of American capital. This work can best 
be carried on by the devoted and politically edu- 
cated negro revolutionist. Naturally, the work 
must not assume the character of black chau- 
vinism, but must be carried on in a spirit of 
solidarity among all laborers regardless of the 
color of their skin. I am at a loss to say what 
are the most expedient organization forms for 
the movement among the American negroes be- 
cause I am not familiar with the concrete con- 
ditions and_ possibilities, but the organization 
forms will be found as soon as sufficient will for 
action is displayed. 


Since 1920 the attitude of the American 
Government has been to raise no objections 
to trade with Russia, and this attitude has 
resulted in a trade that has increased as the 
purchasing power of Russia increased. It 
is only as the attitude of the Soviet author- 
ities toward foreign capital and foreign 
trade has changed, as a result of internal 
economic necessity, that there has been any 
increasing desire on the part of Americans 


to attempt to invest money in Russia. Last 


year the United States led the world in ex- 
ports to Russia. These sales were princi- 


pally cotton and machinery. The United — 


States offers the best market for their pur- 
chase and will continue to do so whether 
or not recognition is extended. The United 
States Government is in friendly diplo- 
matic relations with all countries of Eu- 
rope save Russia. But no rush on the part 
of American business men and financiers. 
to grant credits or loans has been observed 
unless a sound basis therefor has existed. 


In this connection the words of Secre-~ 


tary Hoover, in a letter of March 23, 1923, 
to C. V. Hibbard of the International Com- 


mittee of the Y. M. C. A., are most perti- — 


nent: 


It is a hopeless illusion that there will be a flow 
of foreign savings, business or skill into Russia 
by the simple act of official recognition by our 
Government. Indeed, there has been no apprecia- 
ble investment in Russia from the several coun- 
tries which have extended recognition, although 
some of them are exporting capital in other di- 
rections. This is not an argument for or against 
recognition, but simply a statement that the ques- 
tion of restored productivity to a large industry 
rests on other fundamentals, such as the security 
and the freedom of initiative, and these can only 
be created through the institutions of Russia 
herself. 


The following table shows the foreign 


trade of the United States with Russia in 
Europe and Asia from 1910 to 1925: 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE RUSSIA IN ASIA 
Imports Exports Imports 


1910. .$12,687,797 $18,463,598 $1,140,468 $1,070,163 
4,726,5' 


19TT. a4, 09 24,151,483 1,172,749 1,306,550 
1912.. 26,279,295 26,098,377 2,067,575 1,216,760 
1913.. 22,322,957 25,965,351 2,054,113 944,356 
1914.. 12,306,334 22,260,062 2,263,063 5,696,275 


1915.. 2,433,222 125,794,954 
1916.. 4,478,990 309,806,581 


4,139,705 160,701,673 
1917.. 12,350,179 315,250,020 


2,164,252 109,260,439 


1918 6,784,603 8,902,449 3,975,404 8,433,069 
1919.. 2,953,480 30,259,745 6,709,608 52,176,440 
1920.. 1,825,390 15,446,832. 10,655,196 13,280,886 
1921.. 168,769 14,426,823 874,491, 1,113,313 
1922... 334,956 28,501,998 187,877 312,027 
1923.. 1,347,259 6,305,392 134,440 1,002,997 
1924.. 8,006,113 41,3145355 24,352 34,223 
1925*. 10,424,570 64,628,093 214,000 677,333 


*First ten months of 1925. 


6. Trotsky humorously refers to the 
“perils” of a journey to Russia at the pres- 
ent time, adding “truly it is time for all 
well-intentioned American journalists to 
dissipate this unworthy hallucination.” 

Although Trotsky may to some extent be 
justified in making this statement, he does 
not mention a new decree providing for 


Exports - 


653,373 44/198'950 
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_ punishment for the offense of “economic 
_ espionage” nor does he refer to certain pro- 
- visions of the present criminal code nor to 
the draft of a proposed new criminal code 
which would make foreigners punishable 
in Russia for “crimes directed against the 
foundations of the State structure and 
power’ of the Soviet Union, even though 
such crimes were committed “beyond the 
borders of the Union.” 
The draft of this amended criminal code 
for the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic was introduced by the Public 
Prosecutor, Krylenko, at the October ses- 
sion of the R. S. F. S. R. Central Execu- 
tive Committee. In reporting on_ this 
~amended code, Krylenko said: 
According to the draft, we establish that for- 
--eigners are subject to responsibility before the 
laws of the R. S. F. S. R. for crimes committed 

' by them not only on the territory of the R. S. F. 
S. R., not only on the territory of the Union, 
but beyond the borders of the Union, if such 
crimes were directed against the foundations of 
the State structure and power of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This is our idea, and 
ours alone. According to bourgeois law, it is 
presupposed that they must be judged accord- 
ing to the law of the locality where they have 
committed the crime. If, let us say, they com- 
mitted the crime abroad, they must be judged 
by foreign law. Certainly we cannot so under- 
stand our law. We say: No; you, gentlemen, 
must all the same answer before our law, before 
our courts, if you have committed a crime against 
the foundations of the State structure or against 
the military power of the Union, even though it 
may have been beyond the borders of the Union. 
And so much the more so if it concerns citizens 
of the R. S. F. S., R.—the latter must answer 
ALWAYS before our law, even though the crimes 
be committed abroad. (Moscow Izvestia, No. 
241, Oct. 21, 1925.) 

The session resolved to accept the draft 
'as a basis and to hand over to a special 
commission the determination of the final 
- wording. 

7. Trotsky refers at some length to vari- 
ous plans for improving industrial produc- 
tion, including electrification schemes, the 
improvement of the canal system, the build- 
ing of irrigation systems, railroads, ele- 
vators, refrigeration plants and so forth. 

These plans were drawn up by the “State 
Plan Commission,” and it is not unlikely 
that some day some of them will be suc- 
cessfully carried out. An important point 
to note here is that they are only plans, and 
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that until Russia becomes a safe place for 
the investment of foreign capital they will 
probably for the most part continue to re- 
main on paper. A striking example of 
failure to carry out a “plan” is the case of 
the Volkhov electric power plant near 
Petrograd. Year after year at Party and 
Soviet Congresses the leaders have prom- 
ised its completion “next year.” It is now 
promised for 1927. In this connection the 
words of Rykoy, President of the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars, uttered some two 
years ago at a meeting in Moscow, are of 
some interest: 

When I was working at the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, nothing was easier than to get 
a plan. In every chief department there was a 


“literary man.” Ring him up by telephone and, ° 


literally speaking, after three hours you would get 
your plan with all drawings, tables, &. (Moscow 
Pravda, No. 1, Jan. 1, 1924.) 


At the same time Rykov said: 

Formerly at Soviet congresses they approved 
upon the representation of “Ilytch” [Lenin] and 
published all over the world something called a 
“budget,” which never had the slightest resem- — 
blance to a budget. Never did he [Lenin] feel 
so foolish as after having submitted for confirma- 
tion to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets some 
nonsense, over his signature, purporting to be a 
budget. 

These candid confessions permit a cer- 
tain amount of skepticism as to the “plans” 
mentioned by Trotsky. 

8. “No one dealing with us could com- 
plain of the violation by us of this or that 
agreement or the non-fulfillment by us of 
obligations taken or the protesting of any 
note due for payment.” 

Trotsky overlooks the repeated non-ful- 
fillment by the Soviet Government of its 
treaty obligations—facts which are known 
to every Foreign Office in Europe. It is 
true that in some instances the explanation 
has been offered that the subversive activi- 
ties of the Communist International cannot 
be placed at the door of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. This fiction of two separate enti- 
ties deceives no one. What is more to the 
point is that in many instances concrete 
undertakings to perform definite acts such 
as the return of factory equipment, works 
of art and other properties to the Baltic 
States, promises to delimit forest conces- 
sion areas granted to the Baltic States, and 
so forth, have not been fulfilled. It is also 
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known to every one who has traveled in the 
Baltic States in recent months that the busi- 
ness men of those countries have been un- 
able in many instances to collect moneys 
due them on business contracts from Soviet 
trading agencies. The Bolsheviki have 
been more astute in their dealings with 
countries further west from whom they an- 
ticipated greater business profits. 

9. Trotsky mentions the reorganization 
of the concession-granting machinery, of 
which he is now the head, and promises a 
better administration thereof in the future 
than in the past. It is pertinent to recall in 
this connection Lenin’s words at the fourth 
congress of the Communist International, 
held in Moscow in 1923: 

As concerns trade, I wish to emphasize again 
that we are trying to organize mixed companies, 
that we are organizing them already, that is, com- 
panies in which a part of the capital belongs to 
private capitalists, including foreign capitalists, 
and the other to us. First, we learn in this man- 
ner what is of most importance to us—to trade, 
and, second, we have always the possibility, if 
we find it necessary, to liquidate such companies, 
that is to say, we risk nothing. : 

It is also of interest to note that the pro- 
gram of the Communist International pre- 
liminarily adopted at its fifth congress in 
July, 1924, contains provision for the ex- 
propriation of large industrial enterprises, 
transport communication services, banks, 


trade and so forth, in every country where 
a Soviet régime can be set up. Trotsky 
has just been re-elected a member of the 
Political Bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party, which forms and controls the poli- 
cies of the Communist International. — 

10. “Time is a raw material which can- 
not, unfortunately, be hoarded. Time is 
money, you Americans say. Well, that is 
true. One must add only: Lost time is lost 
money.” 

If Trotsky would but apply this doctrine 
to the real causes for the reluctance of for- 
eigen capital to enter Russia, namely, the 
policies of the Moscow leaders, an early 
change might be expected which would 
justify foreign, and particularly American, 
capital slowly and cautiously entering Rus- 
sia as investment field. Trotsky should not: 
forget the fact that the programs of the 
Russian Communist Party and the Com- 
munist International and the Constitutions 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic—all of which foresee the even- 
tual establishment of a world Soviet re- 
public along the traditional Communist 
lines—are known to American business: 
men in substance at least, and that it will 
take more than mere assertion of a change 
of policy to convince them that a perma- 
nent change has really been effected: 


Il. 


Official Reasons for Declining to Accept Soviet Statements ; 


HE United States Government has 
published from time to time a con- 
siderable amount of information, 

drawn from statistics published by the 
Soviet Government, concerning economic, 
industrial and trade developments in Soviet 
Russia during recent years. It has at- 
tempted to present a irue picture of con- 
ditions there, so far as Soviet sources of 
information could be relied on, with the 
object of keeping American manufacturers 
and investors abreast of the progress that 
has undoubtedly been made in Russia since 
the low point of agricultural and industrial 
production following the civil war period. 
There has been no official recommenda- 


tion, however, that American exporters 
should cultivate the Russian market, nor 
has it been advocated that American cap- 
ital be invested in that country. There are 
several reasons for this, the chief one being 


that in the absence of diplomatic relations 


with Russia the United States finds it 


impracticable to send its representatives — 


into the country. It is therefore obliged 


to depend for information on statistics and — 


reports issued by the Soviet Government, 
without verification on the spot, or on 
facts and figures cabled by American and 
cther newspaper correspondents in Mos- 
cow. While such information is helpful 


in gaining a general impression of condi-. 
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tions in Russia, it does not compare favor- 
_ ably with information gathered through the 
_ customary channels in other countries. . 

_ The greatest obstacle, however, to an 
accurate estimate of actual conditions in 
Russia is to be found in the trade methods 
cf the Soviet Government itself, and its 
attitude toward foreign visitors, whether 
bankers, manufacturers, salesmen or trav- 
elers. The Government monopoly of for- 
eign trade, extending, by means of the 
system of import and export licenses, a 
rigid control over all entry of goods into 
the country or shipment of goods from 
the country, differs so radically from 
peace-time trade methods in vogue in all 
other countries that previous business ex- 

erience and training are of no value and 
all established customs must be discarded. 
From the moment that a foreign firm 
makes a sale to or purchase from Russia, 
or rather from the Soviet Government, 
through one of its many agencies, the 
transaction must proceed along lines dic- 
tated by Moscow. As an example, Amer- 
ican cotton is bought by a Soviet agency 
iz New York, paid for with funds from 
Moscow, shipped in boats of a semi-Soviet 
line and delivered to a Russian port. While 
this method has the advantages of the 
“vertical trust,” centralized responsibility, 
large-scale purchasing or selling ability 
and diversified demand and supply, never- 
theless, because of its operation across 
national boundaries, the foreign firm can- 
not follow its goods, cannot enter claims, 
cannot investigate the final use of com- 
modities shipped, nor can it select its pur- 
chases, modify terms of sale or shipment 
or obtain redress in case of fault. . These 
conditions are inherent in the system of 
tiade control adopted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and regarded as one of the corner- 
stones of its international policy. 

An all-important link in the chain of 
foreign trade agencies is the “trade delega- 
tion,” invested with diplomatic privileges 
in countries such as Germany and Italy, 
with which Russia has trade treaties. The 
agency consolidating Soviet trade opera- 
tions in the United States takes the form 
of an American corporation, characterized 
as “Agent of the State Trading Company” 
ef Moscow. By this agency, or under its 
supervision, all buying and selling trans- 
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actions are carried out; it forms the bottle- 
neck through which all business between 
the United States and Russia must pass. 
Complete control by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of every step in each foreign trade 
transaction is thus assured, not only within 
Russia, but even in foreign countries. 

The position of the United States toward 
Soviet Russian trade differs radically from 
that of European countries that have en- 
tered into trade relations with the Soviet 
Government. Unemployment at home, 
saturation in domestic demand, unused 
plant capacity of industry, financial pres- 
sure—these elements, so generally preva- 
lent in highly industrialized countries 
abroad, are not conirolling factors in our 
foreign policy. Our growth as an export- 
ing nation is based on the need of foreign 
countries for our special products rather 
than on the presence of a surplus of man- 
ufactures unsalable at home. As a con- 
sequence, we are not obliged to seek mar- 
kets open to us only under peculiar con- 
ditions, under restrictive measures not in 
line with our “open door” policy. 

The same facts and reasoning apply to 
the investment of American capital in 
Russia. Our investment field at the pres- 
ent time is the world; and it is a truism 
that capital seeks a country not only be- 
cause of the opportunity for large profit 
but also because of assurance of stability 
in conditions and safety of return. Foreign 
capital in Russia, whether invested under a 
concession or in one of the so-called 
“mixed companies,” is subject to laws pro- 
mulgated by a frankly anti-capitalist gov- 
ernment, and cannot therefore be classed 
with investments in a country where law 
and custom follow lines similar to our | 
ewn. 

In considering trade with Russia or in- 
vestment in that country, the American 
Government, while respecting the right of 
the Soviet Government to order its internal 
affairs as ii may desire, must take cogni- 
vance of the special conditions governing 
such trade and investment, and adhere to 
a policy of neutrality, the word signifying 
in this case a reservation of judgment, an 
avoidance of agreement or disagreement; 
contenting itself with presenting facts, so 
far as opportunity exists to ascertain them. 
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Official Statement of American Claims Against Russia > 


The following statement of American 
claims was officially prepared for CURRENT 
History: : 

1. Claims of the United States Government 


(See Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1925, page 49) 


(a) Total principal amount of obli- 
*- gations received under Liberty 


OME ACES: G14 oieiere~s Iowa oer tleears $187,729.750.00 
(b) Sale of surplus war materials 


_ under act of July 9, 1918.... 406,082.00 
(c) Obligations acquired by A.R, > 
A. (act of Feb. 25, 1919)....  4,465,465.00 
Motalyprinenpallls oc sictcte\aefelors $192,601,297.00 
Interest (including interest due 
Noy. 15, 1924)—See annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, page 230........ 58,782,192.70 


Total principal and interest .$251,383.489.70 
2. Russian bonds held by American citizens 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1922, 
page 939) — 
(a) $25,000,000 514 per cent. five- 
year gold Treasury bonds. 
(They were issued in Novem- 


ber, 1916; fell due on Dec. 1, 

1921. Principal and interest 

were made payable in New 

York in United States gold 

coin. The semi-annual interest 

payment, due Dec. 1, 1919, 

was defaulted on that date) .. $25,000,000.00 
(b) $50,000,000 61% per cent. three- 

year short-term notes, due 

July 10, 1919. (Interest was 

payable in United States gold 

coin. This loan is a direct ex- 

ternal obligation of the Rus- 

sian Government) .........- 
(c) Internal 514 per cent. ruble 

bonds of 1916. The total issue 

amounts to 2,000,000,000 ru- 

bles. How much was  sub- 

scribed in the United States 

is uncertain. These bonds are 

redeemable in Russia and in 

rubles. Their value in United 

States currency depends thus 

upon their ruble exchange) .. 


50,000,000.00 


$75,000,000.00 
3. Miscellaneous claims 


* “Estimated to, bel a2es2htk ee: $400,000,000.00 


NotEe—To the totals shown under claims classi- 
fied as “2” and “3” should also be added interest. 


Replies to Trotsky by Representative 


Americans 


Conditions That Russia Must Satisfy 
By ELBERT H. GARY 


Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 


HAVE read with much interest the arti- 
| cle written by Hon. Leon Trotsky, for- 

mer Minister of War, now Chairman of 
the Chief Concessions Committee, of Rus- 
sia, written for the February number of 
CurRENT History. Like many other Amer- 
icans, I am ignorant in regard to many of 
the conditions which exist in Russia at the 
present time. My view of the situation 
there is as follows: 


The desire on the part of Russians to 
transact business with and to secure finan- 


cial assistance from the Americans is 
natural, and should be encouraged by the 
Americans up to the full limit of propriety 
and safety. However, capital or credit will 
not be extended to any individual or nation 
except in accordance with sound business 
principles. To the extent that the Russian 
people are entitled to credit they will re- 
ceive it, when the facts are fully disclosed. 
While it is quite probable that much could 
be said in favor of transacting business 
with Russia, yet it may be equally true 


there is considerable to be said against it. 
_ Speaking as an individual, before reach- 
ing any conclusion on the subject I should 
want to be convinced of several things. 
First, that there has been established in 
Russia a form of Government which is sat- 
isfactory to the majority of the inhabitants, 
based on sound moral principles and which 
_ will be accepted throughout the world as 
permanent. Secondly, I should like to be 
assured that all of the national indebted- 
ness of Russia, however or whenever cre- 
ated, is fully paid, or its payment amply 
secured. Third, it is equally important to 
be satisfied that law and order obtains 
generally throughout the land and _ that 


there is no reason to suppose its mainte- 
nance is in doubt. 
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There is no question that, under favor- 


able circumstances and conditions, there is 


a large field for the extension of business 
in Russia, or that the natural resources are 
very great and their development desired 
by every one. On the assumption that she 
would fully appreciate and honestly re- 
ciprocate the disposition, I should very 
much like to see Russia fully restored to a 
position of equality and opportunity. with 
all other nations corresponding to the ex- 
tent of the merits which she possesses. 

There is no feeling of animosity existing 
in the minds of Americans toward the 
people of Russia. It is up to them to dem- 
onstrate to the entire world that they are 
entitled to confidence and credit. If and 
when they do this no doubt they will re- 
ceive liberal treatment from us. 


Repudiation the Bar to Recognition 
By WALTER E. EDGE 


Member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate 


TT ‘HE Trotsky statement is at once a 
defense and an appeal, but it entirely 
ignores history and facts. It aims to 

draw the curtain down on the past, to 

brush it aside, as it were, and then proceeds 
to present alluring promises for the future. 

In my judgment, the Soviet Government 
would better insure or underwrite their 
representations of future policy if a satis- 


factory adjustment or at least an assump- “ 


tion of existing indebtedness or broken 
contracts were assured. The fact that such 
indebtedness was a legacy from the old 
order does not suffice, as the existing Gov- 
ernment has all the national and personal 
assets confiscated or otherwise. The Soviet 
Government cannot expect to develop or 
generate a satisfactory feeling here as long 
as such unsettled balances are repudiated 
or ignored. 

No governmental negotiations should be 
even initiated, much less undertaken, until 
the Soviet Government admits this obliga- 
tion. That done, then other questions or 
problems could be properly made the sub- 
ject of conference and disposition. 

It is all very interesting and gratifying 
to be informed of the progress and advance- 


ment of the Russian people, but to me, that 
furnishes all the more argument that their 
Government should only approach us when 
by their own action they subscribe to our 
fundamental principle of the sacredness of 
national obligations. Assume if you wish 
the Soviet uprising to have been as justified 
from local conditions of oppression as the 
French or the American Revolution. 
Neither France nor the United States repu- 
diated any international obligation. Quite 
the contrary. Every effort was made to es- 
tablish credits on the accepted and only 
lasting basis of sanctity of contract and — 
obligation. 

I fully realize, as is indicated by Mr. 
Trotsky, that American business men are 
negotiating and dealing with the Russian 
Government despite our failure to officially 
recognize the same. That in my judgment 
is entirely up to them. The United States 
Government assumes no responsibility, nor 
ean it be called upon for protection should 
the same be needed. 

I feel very strongly that the United States 
should never encourage repudiation 
through itself condoning such a_ policy. 
That would surely be the result of recog- 
nition. 
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Russia’s Salvation in Her Own Hands 
By EDWARD M. HOUSE 


TORY, FEBRUARY, 90607 So 


Head of the American War Mission to BHurope 


HE statement by Leon Trotsky, setting 
| forth his conception of Russian rela- 
‘tions to the United States, is a highly 
interesting document and one which would 
seem to call for careful consideration by 
business leaders. My own position with 
regard to Russian affairs always had been 
to leave Russia alone and permit her to 
work out her salvation. 
Ever since the interallied conferences of 
1917 I have believed that Russia would 


_ ultimately find her balance, and that with- 


out our help. I maintained as an American 
representative at those conferences that the 


nations of the West should not interfere 
with Russia, but permit her to find a stable 
basis unhindered. What progress has been 
made to that end, in the terms of facts and 
figures, is extremely difficult to judge. We 
have no reliable means of checking up the 
statements of Trotsky or analyzing his con- 
clusions. I regard the probability of re- 
newing diplomatic relations as a vague 
prospect still somewhat distant. The ques: 
tion of closer business relations is one for 
business leaders themselves to decide and 
they doubtless are in a better position than 
any one else to judge of the supposed 
opportunities awaiting trade and capital. 


Soviet’s Disregard of International Right 
By IRVING T. BUSH | 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 


HE immediate recognition of Russia 
cannot be straddled. The answer 
must be a clear “yes” or a definite 

no.” The time will inevitably come when 
Russia will be admitted again to the family 
of nations, but I am convinced that the 
proper conditions have not yet been 
achieved, so that our answer under condi- 


tions existing today should and must be. 


Ge ? 


no.” I reach this decision with a deep 

sympathy for the people of Russia and 
with every desire to aid and not retard 
their progress. Nor is my view based upon 
many of the arguments frequently used 
against recognition. 

I have no objections to the Soviet form 
of government. Such a Government prop- 
erly organized is merely another form of 
democracy, better in some ways than our 
own for a largely illiterate people. Neither 
do I advance as conclusive the claim that 
through propaganda the Russian Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to undermine estab- 
lished authority in our own and. other 
lands. That point is controversial and dif- 
ficult of definite proof. It is true that the 
Goverment of Russia and the Third Inter- 
national have as officials in some instances 


the same men, and I believe it is likely 
that the Third International has the sym- 
pathetic support of the Russian Govern- 
ment. I may be wrong in this view, and 
for purposes of this argument I am willing 
to leave out of consideration the question 
of interference through propaganda with 
our own methods of governing our own 
people. I have too much confidence in the 
sanity of our educated citizenship and in 
their pride and interest in their own insti- 
tutions to fear the effect of propaganda 
from a source which has so little to offer 
as a proof of the success of its theories. 

Nor do I criticize communism in Russia 
if it means merely the ownership as a com- 
munity of things properly Russian. It is 
none of our business if the people of Rus- 
sia prefer to own their property together 
rather than separately. In the present state | 
of civilization I believe they are wrong, 
but if applied to what is their own, it is 
their business. Nor can we call it an af- 
fair of ours whether their Government is 
truly representative of the Russian people. 
We may hold our own views upon that sub- 
ject, but we cannot make ourselves respon- 
sible for the Governments of other coun- 
tries. 


_ There are two reasons why I do not fa- 
or recognition: — z a 
First, I believe it is unwise for us to 


have relations with a Government which 
_ does not hold the same standards of inter- 
national laws as our own, that does not 
maintain the same respect for international 
agreements. 
_ took over the property of Russians to own 


When the people of Russia 


as a community, they were within their 


vights. When, however, they took over the 


property which the citizens of other na- 


tions had honestly acquired in Russia, with- 
cut in any way making payment for it, 


they committed robbery, and destroyed 


_ their title of respect for their agreements. 


_ Our difference with Russia is not a dif- 
ference between two nations. It is a dif- 
ference between two standards of civiliza- 


tion, between one which recognizes its 


agreements and obligations and one which 


does not. This objection can easily be met 


hy Russia and the Russians if they wish 
to be honest. They can say they were 
within their rights when they took their 
own property, but wrong when they took 
that of others. 


The question of the repayment of bonds 
is slightly different from that of forcibly 
taking actual property belonging to others. 
The world is in a frame of mind to discuss 
the merits of the bond question, to see the 
possibility of alternative views, providing 


the principles of international honesty are _ 


maintained. Our own interest in either 
form of obligation may be slight, but our 
interest in maintaining recognized stand- 
ards of honesty is decidedly great. With- 
out those standards the world will return 
to a state of moral chaos. 

Russia has great undeveloped resources 
and an industrious people. A few gen- 
erations ago the United States needed the 
help of the world’s brains and capital. To- 
day Russia has that same need. She can 
satisfy it upon the same terms merely by 
providing the brains and capital of the 
world with safety under Russian laws. It 
is not enough for Mr. Trotsky to admit 
difficulties in the past and lightly brush 
them aside. He cannot say in effect: “We 
have been bad but are good how.” That 
is too casual. The world needs better evi- 
dence. 

My second objection to immediate recog- 
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nition is that it is of the first importance 
to the very people for whom Mr. Trotsky 
purports to speak—the men and women of 
the world who work with their hands— 
that it be made definitely clear whether 
the experiment in Russia has succeeded or 
failed. If it has succeeded, we want to 
know it, and if it is better than our own 
method, we want to adopt it. If it has 
failed, as I think it has, then for the sake. 
of humanity let there be no uncertainty 
about the verdict lest the experiment be 
tried again there or in some other land and 
other countless millions suffer. 

Those in authority sneer at what they 
name Capitalism and yet come with empty 
coffers and outstretched hands asking for _ 
capital. They say: “We have taken what 
you had invested in Russia; please come 
and invest some more.” There are too 
many other places in the world, Mr. 
Trotsky, where obligations are respected. — 
As I have said, our interest in cash is 
slight. We have refused recognition on 
moral grounds. We have been accused by 
those who know nothing of American’ 
ideals of having no ideal but the dollar. 
England and France and Germany have 
vielded to the subtle arguments of trade 
gains and have recognized Russia. From 
a sordid business standpoint have they 
gained profit? Have they reaped anything | 
but trouble? They have sold their heritage 
of international laws for a mess of pottage. 

Let us look at the question from a purely 
business point of view. Even without recog- 
nition our trade with Russia is greater 
than that of England or of France, despite 
our distance. This is due to the fact that 
Russia needs our cotton and her Govern- 
ment has bought it where it could be ob- 
tained. The foreign trade of Russia is a 
myth. Before the war, with a population 
of 180,000,000 and a prosperous, even if 
small, industry it about equaled that of 
Belgium with 7,000,000 people. Today, 
with a reduced area and population, it is 
even more trifling. 

Ordinary trade with Russia will go on 
whether we recognize the Russian Govern- 
ment or not. The development of the 
great natural resources, on the other hand, 
can well wait for the adoption of laws 
and standards which will assure protection 
and safety. This does not mean that we 
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do not like the people of Russia and that 
we do not wish to aid them. It means that 
in their interests and in our own we can 


help them: best by insisting upon standards | 


which will insure a long, profitable and 
harmonious relationship when recognition 
is deserved and granted. It will come some 
day, not by the overthrow of the present 
Government and an outside whitewashing, 
but by a cleansing from within. 
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As experiments are tried and fail, prog- 
ress is slowly being made. As the waves 
of foolish and theoretical radicalism re- 
cede, all honor will come to those who 
work with their hands and to those who 
work with their heads. They are and must 


be always partners in enterprise. One can- - 


not succeed without the other, and a Gov- 
ernment in the sole interest of any single 
class is certain to fail. 


Objection to Communist Party Rule 


At the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York on Jan. 
7, 1926, William L. De Bost, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, presented a re- 
port with reference to the resolution intro- 
duced in the United States Senate by Sena- 
tor Borah in favor of the recognition of 
the present Soviet Government of Russia. 
The substance of the report was as follows: 

The members of the Chamber are, of course, 
aware that this body has gone on record more 
than once against the policy which has continu- 
ously been advocated by Senator Borah since the 
overthrow of the Kerensky Government, and, were 
it not for the circumstance that Mr. Borah is 
now Chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the fact that propaganda is 
being disseminated urging this policy upon our 
Government, the Executive Committee would have 
been inclined to have let the matter rest, but so 
long as the Russian Soviet Government and the 
Third International, both being agencies of the 
Communist Party, persist in- pushing their pro- 
gram for world revolution, no loyal citizen of the 
United. States can view the possible recognition 
of Russia without grave apprehension. Recog- 
nition would accord diplomatic and consular 
privileges to the agents of the Soviet Government, 
whereby they and their staffs could establish 
foci for the dissemination of subversive doctrines 
at their convenience throughout the United States, 
and we would be unable to stop it, save by a 
breach of relations after the damage was done. 

Tt is well known that, in spite of the fact that 
the de facto Government of Russian has pledged 
itself repeatedly to England and France that 


there would be a cessation of propaganda for 


the subversion of those Governments by agents of 
Russia, the promise has been more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. The present 
Secretary of State, referring to a policy which 
would permit the introduction of aliens who desire 
to come over here to teach their pernicious doc- 
trines of communism, revolution, sabotage, and 
destruction of orderly government, said, “I know 
of some of the leading countries of Europe which 
have pursued that policy and regret seriously the 
disorders which followed on account of it.” 

The Executive Committee endorses this view 
whole-heartedly and finds no evidence which would 
warrant the assumption that there has been any 
change of heart in the Communist Party of today 
from that of the Communist Party of yesterday. 


Let us not forget that the principles of this party 


are in their essence immutable. Its adherents 
can be bound by no agreement, contract, con- 
vention or oath, to a bourgeois individual or gov- 
ernment not dictated by force or expediency. No 
crime in furtherance of its policy is reprehensi- 
ble. Virtue is an illusion and religion an object 
of destruction. The Communist Party has de- 
clared a war of classes, and upon the outcome 
of this struggle it stands or falls. 

A resolution recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee was adopted as follows: 
“That the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York urge upon the President 
and the Secretary of State that no recog- 
ntion be accorded to the Soviet Government 
so long as the Communist Party remains 
paramount in Russia.” 
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ITH the reconvening of Congress 

the question of the recognition of 

Russia has come once more to the 

fore. Twenty-one nations have already ac- 

corded de jure recognition to the Soviets. 

The United States remains the one Govern- 

-ment of importance which still opposes the 

- practical course which the rest of the world 
has already followed. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, William E. Borah, who 
has for several years favored the recogni- 
tion of Russia, under certain reservations 
safeguarding the interests of Americans, 
has again given notice that he proposes to 
put the matter of Russian recognition be- 
- fore the country. The time would there- 

fore seem appropriate to re-examine the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in the 
light of recent political and economic de- 
velopments within that country, and espe- 
cially in the light of the remarkable prog- 
ress which Russia has made along the 
road to governmental control of everything. 

I had not been in Russia for three years, 
and the changes with which I was con- 
fronted on revisiting the country in the Fall 
of 1925 were astounding. It seemed clear 
to me that we in America were going to 
have to revise all our ideas about Russia 
without exception. The picture we. still 
have of the country is one painted for us 
six or seven years ago. It may or may not 
have been a true one then, but incontestably 
it is not.a true one now. 

To establish any sort of parallel with 
what has happened in Russia in these six or 
seven years, one must telescope the progress 
made in the United States between 1865 
and, say, 1890 into the same short period, 
and appraise the results. In practical ef- 
fect, there is not a penny’s difference be- 
tween the vast private industrial and com- 
mercial combinations that grew up in the 
United States during this period, favored 
by a high protective tariff, and the similar 
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state-owned or state-controlled industrial 
and commercial combinations that have in 
the past four years grown like mushrooms 
in Russia under the protection of the Gov- 
ernment monopoly of all foreign trade. 
Our system produced millionaires of the 
type of Carnegie, Hill and Rockefeller; the 
Russian system does not produce such 
types. But that is a minor difference. The, 
result to the public at large, the consumer, 
as we put it, is precisely the same—stand- 
ardization of output, high prices, the 
elimination of all individuality in products 
and the reduction of the consuming public 
to the dead level of having to take what can 
be most cheaply made at the greatest profit 
to the manufacturer. 

Let me illustrate: Time was when the 
peasants of the Ukraine, in Russia, spun 
their own flax, wove their own linen, made 
it up into very durable and excellently tail- 
ored “rubashki” (shirts that hang outside 
the trousers) and embroidered them in 
spirited designs of striking colors. They 
were works of art that lasted a lifetime. 
Try to buy one in Russia now and you are 
met with an amused smile. “Oh, no! There 
is no money in those things,” you are told. 
“They lasted too long. Why, a peasant 
wore one for years! Now we have some 
rubashki made by the Leningrad Linen 
Trust—latest machine work, turned out by 
the thousands.” And you are shown a cheap 
imitation of the peasant-made article with 
a standardized design stamped on the 
linen instead of embroidered, the stuff 
as ephemeral as paper. “You see, it is 
cheaper. More peasants buy them than 
could the old kind,” the shopkeeper tells 
you. “But,” you ask, “as it does not last so 
long, is it really cheaper in the end?” The 
shopkeeper shrugs his shoulders. “The 
peasant gets a new shirt that much oftener,” 
he replies. “And as he rarely washed the 
old one, it is more sanitary.” 

And so with everything else. The Rus- 
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sian peasant is an artist. He makes a 
wagon that stands up under the terrific 
strain of Russian roads in Fall and 
Spring. He forges every single metal 
part of it by hand—axle,. bolts, nuts. 
The whole thing is handmade, and it is 
‘well made, in the long Winter months 
when there is no cultivating to do. “That 
is all wrong,” said the Russian Govern- 
ment. “The Russian peasants cannot make 
enough of these wagons in one Winter to 
supply the needs of the whole of Russia. 
We will import American wagons until we 
start a factory of our own that will turn 
out wagons by the thousands.” © It never 
seems to occur to the Government that it 
is not really essential to supply every 
peasant in Russia with a wagon over 
night. Therefore the market is flooded 
with cheap, machine-made, standardized 
imported wagons, appropriately painted 
red, that will last one-tenth the lifetime 
of a Russian peasant’s hand-made wagon. 

Russia today is a sort of Henry Ford’s 
paradise. In some ways it has its advan- 
tages. In the matter of textiles, for exam- 
ple, nothing for general consumption came 
into Russia for seven years—from 1914 to 
1921. Only the army was clothed during 
the war, and during the early years fol- 
lowing the revolution of 1917 not even 
the army was so favored. People went 
about in incredible rags. Women wore no 
stockings by no freak of Paris fashion, but 
because there were none to be_ had. 
Flimsy cotton frocks were patched and 
repatched, and finally women as well as 


men adopted leather coats and high boots, ’ 


because these things at least lasted. 

Then came the formation of the great 
textile trusts, and the purchase in the 
United States of millions upon millions of 
dollars’ worth of cotton to furnish the raw 
materials for these newly opened facto- 
ries. There were 135,000,000 to supply 
with everything from underwear to over- 
coats. To make these articles in any other 
way than by mass production was clearly 
out of the question. And today in Moscow, 
or Leningrad, or Odessa you may see long 
lines of people patiently waiting for hour; 
in the streets outside the doors of any of 
the retail shops of the great textile trusts 
for the opportunity to buy even a few 
yards of cloth. There is a cloth famine in 


a4 


Russia idodan” as bad in its way as the | 
bread famine of 1921. In the village _ 


stores it is pathetic. The local cooperative — 


receives a bolt or two of muslin of the 
cheapest kind and instantly peasant women 
from miles around walk into town to buy. 
it. It is gone in the first five minutes it is 
put on sale. The trains all over Russia 
are crowded with people who take all their 
savings, journey to Moscow or Leningrad, 
stand for days in line at a retail textile 
shop, buy all the cloth they can carry, and 
travel back with it to a village six or eight 
hundred miles away—and make a hand- 
some profit on the venture. 

It will be asked why the Russians do not 
import what they need. The same question 
could be put to the American people, but 
we know that the tariff protects the Ameri- 
can manufacturer against better and 
cheaper goods that could be purchased 
abroad. So in Russia, too, not only the 
tariff, but the Government monopoly of 
foreign trade protects the great Govern- 
ment trusts which manufacture the articles 
that the 135,000,000 Russians need so des- 
perately. There is importation into Rus- 
sia, but it is by the Government also, and 
the Government that is doing the import- 
ing sees to it that what it imports does not — 
put its own factories out of business. 
Russia is, after all, a Government of, by 
and for the workers; so that to import 
instead of to manufacture would mean that 
thousands of workers would be thrown out 
of work. As these very workers are the 
Government, it is not likely that they. 
would permit anything so detrimental to 
their own interests. 


Army OF STATE EMPLOYES 


There are in this situation certain obvi- 
ous perils. It is clear, for example, that 
if the Russian or any other Government is 
going into the business of manufacturing 
everything from cigarettes to shoes, and 
importing everything from raw materials — 
to motion-picture films, and conducting all 


the incidental banking in addition to the 


normal banking business of the largest 
country in the world, then the army of 
men and women who are directly or indi- 
rectly employes of the State is going to 
exceed anything yet imagined in the num- 
ber of officeholders. That is precisely 
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A great quantity of plowshare parts and other farm implements recently imported into 
Russia and unloaded at the new port, Leningrad 


the situation in Russia today, and it is 


going to be increasingly the situation as 
Government and semi-Government indus- 
trial and commercial activities extend and 
grow. : ae ; 
Although anybody who wants to is free 
to set up any kind of factory anywhere 
in Russia, to manufacture anything he 
likes, few try the experiment. Those who 
have tried have found themselves con- 
fronted by competition beside which the 
manoeuvres of the trusts in the United 
States in their fighting days were mere 
child’s play. The man who desires to be 
an independent manufacturer in Russia 
can import neither raw materials nor 
machinery except through the Government 
agencies for that purpose—for example, 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation of New 
York. His Government competitors not 
only enjoy special facilities — sometimes 
even running to the remission of import 
duties in a business which the Russian 
- Government especially desires to see pros- 
‘per to meet certain immediate needs of 
the country—but they are also able to 


secure the capital they require from Gov- 
ernment financial institutions at better. 
terms than the independent private manu- 
facturer can obtain. Furthermore, the. 
hours of labor and the wages of industrial 
workers are very strictly fixed by funda- 
mental law in this workers’ republic, so. 
that there is no way by which an inde- 
pendent private manufacturer can reap the 
advantages of hiring cheap labor or work- 
ing his men overtime. 

It must not be supposed that any of 
these details of how the Government com-' 
petes with private enterprise are in any 
way secret stabs in the back of the man 
who wants to own and run his own fac- 
tory in Russia, or that they are invoked 
from any motive of spite by the Govern- 
ment to ruin the independent investor. 
They are all the normal, known conditions 
of doing business in Soviet Russia, and 
the Russians are cold-blooded about en- 
forcing them. The result is that the 
prudent capitalist who sees in Russia an. 
opportunity to make money—and in Rus- 
sia there are plenty of such opportunities— 
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instead of striking out for himself goes to 
the Soviet Government with his proposi- 
tion. In due season, if his proposition is 
important enough, he sees Trotsky, now 
head of the Chief Concessions Committee 
of the Russian Government. If the capi- 
talist is astute, he offers to take the Soviets 
into partnership in his business, he to fur- 
nish the capital and the Russian Govern- 
ment to furnish the special privileges— 
the monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic 
character of the enterprise that will insure 
its being profitable. 


GOVERNMENT’ AND INVESTOR PARTNERS 


Since it is the ultimate aim of the Soviet 
Government to obtain its revenues from 
just such partnerships as these, rather than 
from corporation and personal taxes, as in 
the United States, it has an immediate and 
vital interest in seeing that the proposed 
business succeeds. It makes no secret bar- 
gain with the capitalist who approaches it 
with his plan—no rebates or anything of 
that sort. The Government simply puts 
into the balance, as its share in the enter- 
prise against the money of the prospective 
investor, the whole machinery of the Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of raw materials 
or other requisites anywhere in the world, 
for the transportation of these supplies to 
the factory over Government railways, for 
the resolution of any difficulties that might 
arise between the manufacturer and his em- 
ployes, and so on. Does the capitalist feel 
that he needs electric power to run his 
factories more economically? The Soviets 
find him a power site, and there is no 
wrangling about it. The Russian Govern- 
ment has its own way of treating such 
problems as that of Muscle Shoals. For 
ten or fifteen or twenty years—the dura- 
tion of the concession—the property, 
whether mine or power site or factory, 
virtually belongs to the “Mixed Company,” 
in which the Government is one partner 
and the capitalist who invests his money 
the other. At the end of the contract pe- 
riod, the whole property, with all improve- 
ments, reverts to the Soviets. This cannot 
be called unfair because, if during fifteen 
years, with the backing of the Government 
the capitalist has been making 35 per cent. 
on his investment, he has paid himself back 
many times over for all he has put into the 
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enterprise, and besides made a substantial — 


FI 


profit. 


From the standpoint of the Soviets, that — 
is precisely what the foreign investor is— 


expected to do. The Soviet Government 
does not want those who have put their 
capital in Russia to lose, but also it does 
not want them to fail to live up to their 
promises. For that reason sufficient lee- 


way is given in fixing the term of the con- — 
cession to enable the investor to make a 


round profit on his investment, but a term 


is also set at the end of which the goose | 


that lays the golden egg will die a nat- 


ural death, so that the investor will have 


to use his brains and energy all the time. 
Four years ago an American company went 


into Russia in what both the Americans — 
and the Soviet officials thought would be — 


a good business. When it did not prove 
successful, the Soviets granted the Amer- 


ican company another concession that paid © 


200 per cent. to the Mixed Company (half 
Russian Government and half American 
capital) for the sake of fairness to the 
Americans who had invested their money 
in Russia in good faith. 

It is plain’ from all this that, while by 
common interest the Soviet Government 
does all in its power to aid any enterprise 
in which it is a partner—for if the capi- 
talist does not make money, the Soviets 
cannot either—the independent private 


manufacturer who may have started with 


the idea of running his own business in 
Russia in contempt of the Government, 
ends by supporting the Soviets for the very 
practical reason that his own fortunes are 
tied up with those of the Russian Govern- 
ment. This method of securing the back- 
ing of influential people in every country 
for the continuation in peace of the pres- 
ent régime in Russia is vastly superior to 
Zinoviev’s method of writing -inflam- 
matory letters to the Bolsheviki in other 
lands. Since the men at the head of affairs 


in Russia today are quite as much realists — 


as the men at the head of the Standard Oil 
Company or the National City Bank or 
the United States Steel Corporation, they 
put their trust in a community of interest 
between the Soviet Government and for- 
eign investors as a means of securing sup- 
port of their régime, and not in extrava- 
gant propaganda. Those who do not be- 
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lieve this—and there are many in the 
United States who still believe much non- 
sense about Russian propaganda—commit 
the cardinal error of underrating the in- 
telligence of the Soviet leaders. Indeed, 
the men who conduct the affairs of Russia 
today have a great deal in common with 
the men who built up the great industrial, 
financial, transportation and commercial 
combinations in the United States a gen- 
eration ago, and are subject to much the 
same psychology. Those in Russia who 
five years ago were not able to adapt 
themselves to development along the lines 
of such vast combinations are not in the 
Russian Government any more, but are 
editing newspapers or talking about the 
Third International or doing something 
else that does not require the application 
of constructive ability to practical prob- 
lems. 

As a matter of demonstrable fact, there 
is a great deal of propaganda flowing 
from Russia today to other countries. But 
it is not in the least the kind of propa- 
ganda we have so far associated with So- 
viet Russia. It is usually to be found on 
the financial page of our newspapers, and 
consists of such statements as these: The 
Allied-American Corporation, which made 


Barley in bags on the banks of the Don River, Russia, ready for export 


a profit of $600,000 in 1924, has just re- 
ceived orders for $3,500,000 worth of sup- 
plies to be bought in the United States; 
last year the Soviet Textile Syndicate 
bought $50,000,000 worth of cotton on 
credits financed by the Chase National 
Bank and the Guaranty Trust Company; 


_the Harriman interests have just gone into 


partnership with the Russian Government 
for the development of the largest man- 
ganese mines in the world, and paid 
$1,000,000 in cash for the right to do so; 
the International Harvester Company, after 
waiting eight years, has reached an agree- 
ment to resume manufacturing in Russia; 
the Lena gold mining concession, regarded 
in Moscow as the biggest thing of its kind 
that Russia has yet handled, has gone to 
Americans; and so forth. This is propa- 
ganda, but it is propaganda for the stabil- 
ity of the Soviet Government. As one rep- 
resentative Russian has put it, “If we do 
good, sound business with Americans on a 
basis of mutual profit, that is all the 
propaganda we need. If we do not treat 
fairly those who come to do business with 
the Soviets, propaganda will not help us.” 

For the thousands of Russian trade rep- 
resentatives in Berlin, London, New York. 
and elsewhere, buying and selling supplies 
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for Russia, there are hundreds of theu 
sands like them in Moscow, Leningraa 
Kharkov, Stalingrad and all over Russia 
producing, collecting and shipping wht 
Russia sells abroad, and using and dis- 
tributing in Russia what Russia buys 
abroad.. These trade officials may be 
Communists or not, but nobody asks. Do 
they know, or can they learn, their jobs? 
Are they honest and incorruptible? Can 
they keep up with the rapid rush of the de- 
velopment of new commercial and indus- 
trial Russia? These are the only questions 
asked in the huge office buildings of Mos- 
cow and in the factories of Leningrad, 
where thousands toil at the business of 
Russia’s reconstruction. Motorbuses load- 
ed with these men and women hurry 
through the streets; street cars, suburban 
trains and taxicabs are packed with them— 
it might be Chicago or Pittsburgh. All 
the tens and hundreds of. thousands are 
employes of the Soviets, or of the great 
Government “trusts” that are State-owned, 
or of the increasing number of “mixed 
companies” that are State-controlled. Not 
only their bread and butter depend upon 
the Soviet Government, but their future, 
their chance to prosper and live comfort- 
able and. happy lives. These are the prom- 
ising younger men and women of Russia. 
If they are not equal to their tasks, they 


soon drop out. The progress is too swift. 


for them. Naturally they all support the 
present régime, whether they. be members 
of the Communist Party or not, for the 
present régime represents their opportu- 
nity to succeed in life. Their loyalty is 
not in the least political. It is the vital 
loyalty of those whose very existence is 
bound up with that of the present Govern- 
ment of Russia. 


Soviet Empioyves’ LoyALtTy 


There are still plenty of professional 
Russian politicians in Prague or Paris or 
even in New York and Washington who 
declare that the people of Russia are 
trembling on the verge of a revolt against 
what they still call “the Bolshevists.” But 
this does not apply to the employes of the 
Soviets. It hardly stands to reason that a 
man is going to start a revolution against 
his livelihood if it is at all a good one. In 
September, 1917, Lenin wrote: “All his- 
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tory of bourgeois parliamentarianism re- 


veals that changes of Ministry have very — 


little importance, for all effective work, 
all administration, is in the hands of a gi- 
gantic army of functionaries.” With all 
the vast and ever-growing business of Rus- 
sia, so highly concentrated and centralized, — 
it is inevitable that this should be as true 
of Russia today—and truer of Russia to- 
morrow—as ever it was of any “bourgeois 
parliamentarianism’’ that Lenin criticized. 
As this gigantic army of functionaries is, 
today, as Lenin predicted, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in: every practical sense, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women who 
constitute it are not quarreling with the 
Soviet Government, but wholeheartedly 
supporting it, because it is, after all, their 
Government. ee 

Thus, to an ever-increasing extent, from 
both within and without, every influence 
tends, not to overturn, but to strengthen 
the Soviets in Russia, to make them both 
more conservative and more stable, more 
secure. Like the thousands of tiny threads 
that bound Gulliver, so today, by a rapid 
weaving of a thousand bonds stretching 
into every corner of Russia and touching 
every phase of Russian life, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics is being woven. 
into a durable texture. The threads are 
not those political ties which men may and 
sometimes do break with a heroic ges- 
ture, but the economic bonds that no man 
may break and live, and none will try to 
break who has not been pushed to unbear- 
able extremity. 

One important result has been to sim- 
plify the immediate task of the Communist 
Party in Russia. The party has neither to 
cajole nor to coerce men and women in 
Russia to become members. It has only to 
see to it that the flying shuttle weaving 
the fabric of this vast business that is the 
Soviet States does not halt and that the 
fabric it weaves leaves no considerable ele- 
ment of the population, no phase of the — 
economic life of the country, unincluded in 
the pattern. At present there are the peas- 
ants as yet only loosely bound into the 
system, and that is the immediate prob- 
lem before those stern realists, the Com- 
munist leaders. If they but bind the peas- 
ant into their scheme of things successfully, 
there is no power on earth that can dis- 
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Teaching a voy to mow hay at a camp of Young Pioneers (boy and girl scouts) near Moscow 


lodge them or dislocate the machine they 
_ have set in motion—in our day at least. 

__, The Russian Government is a bureau- 
cracy—the colossal bureaucracy of red 
tape that Lenin feared. In the veins of 


this bureaucracy, however, there still runs. 


~ the red blood of sentient, clear-visioned 
purpose, kept functioning by an open and 
merciless criticism of the Government by 
the members of the Communist Party to an 
extent unknown in any other country of 
the world today. No course of action is 
so enshrined by intellectual inertia as not 
to be subject to immediate and drastic re- 
vision by those who have followed it, 
should the need or even the advisability 
arise; and so long as these readjustments 
are possible, the Russia of the Soviets will 
not become a dumb—possibly a destructive 
—machine. So long as those who made 
the Russian revolution keep its aim uncon- 
fused in their minds, they will continue to 
direct the enormous complicated machine 
they are building up, in an intelligent way 
to certain definite ends. It will not run 
them—they will run it. We in America 
may think they are on the wrong track— 
but at least they are on the track. 

What we have to worry about — and 
what the Russians, too, should worry about, 
if they only knew it—is what will happen 


when the men who know what they are do- 
ing die out, as Lenin, Nogin, Vorovsky, 
Hoorgin and Skliansky have died, and as 
Tchitcherin, ill and tired, is dropping out, 
giving place to men who may neither know 
where they are going nor care—men from 
the ranks of that gigantic. army of func- 
tionaries that Lenin feared. It is a vital 
question both for Russia and the rest of 
the world. 

I had been thinking of that from the 
moment [| arrived in Russia, and then one 
day in Moscow I found what may be the 
answer. I called on a man whom I had 
known three years before—a younger man, 
a professor and an intellectual, in no sense 
a politician. Three years before he was 
not only contemptuous of communism and 
the Communist Party; he was at some 
pains to make it clear that he was a man 
of science and had nothing in common 
with the ruling group. His dress and man- 
ner were those of the intellectual class, dis- 
tinct from the leather-jacketed workers. 
When I called at his office I told his secre- 
tary that I wanted to see “Professor X.” 
Through the partition I could hear her say: 
“Tovarishch X, an American to see you.” 
I was surprised to hear the “tovarishch” 
(comrade), for that word is the’ hallmark 
of the Communist Party members, not an 
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appellation indiscriminately employed as 
in the early days of the revolution. When I 
was ushered into the professor’s office, I 
was still more astonished to see him sitting 
behind his desk dressed in the leather 
jacket of a worker. On the wall at his 
elbow was a photograph of Lenin and op- 
posite another of Stalin, Secretary of the 
Communist Party. I put my doubts as to 
the future in Russia before the professor. 

“You need not worry,” he said. “There 
are 450,000 members of the party today 
[three years ago he would have said ‘the 
Communist Party’], and 300,000 on the 
waiting list. Those admitted are admitted 
now, not just when their devotion is dem- 
onstrated, but when their understanding of 
the meaning of the revolution is proved. 
Behind these applicants for party member- 
ship there are a million members of 
the Komsomol, the Young Communists’ 
League, from 16 to 21 years old. Not all 
will be admitted to the party, but it is a 
reservoir. And behind the Komsomol are 
500,000 Pioneers, boys and girls under 16, 
feeders for the Komsomol, as the Kom- 
somol is feeder for the Communist Party. 
You need not worry. We are ready to 
carry on.” 


Tue New GENERATION 


The following day was the day of Com- 
munist Youth in Moscow. For hours I 
watched them parade down the Tverskaya 
with their flaming banners, singing their 
songs of the new day. School children to 
college boys and girls, they packed the Red 
Square about Lenin’s tomb. They made 


speeches, grandiloquent but full of 
high purpose; they waved flags and — 
behaved as if their young hands al- 
ready held the levers of the formidable 
machine of the Soviet State. There was in 
them none of the spirit of resentment of 
the men of 1917, who had learned their 
hard lessons in the Czar’s Siberian prisons, 
the “Kathagan.” There was only en- 
thusiasm and eagerness and hope, and a 
great desire to learn. 

One would be blind to deny that there is 
danger for Russia and from Russia. But 
there is one and the same danger—that the 
experiment being tried in Russia will fail 
and leave behind it a chaos that the civili- 
zation of the world, so recently shocked by 
a World War, will be at pains to resist. 
The choice is not between the new Russia 
of today and some other kind of Russia, 
fitting in more snugly with the preconcep- 
tions of the remainder of the world; but 


‘between the new Russia of today and a 


complete social and economic breakdown 
in a country that is a sixth of the land of 
the world and comprises a tenth of the in- 
habitants of the earth. Ree 
The element of stability in the futur> 
of Russia is the younger generation. The 
older, hard-eyed, fanatic men of the revolu- 
tion, who suffered so terribly and who 
carry the scars of their suffering into their 
conduct of public affairs, are dying off, 
their work done. In their place come those 
who have no memories to embitter them, | 
and who can build-serenely for the future. 
In their hands Russia is safe—safer than 
now. ae 


| American Industry Prepared to Defend 
the Nation 
By DWIGHT F. DAVIS 


The Secretary of War of the United States. 


ODERN civilization is the result of 


industrial evolution. Our mode of 


M living differs greatly from that of 


our forefathers. Our investigations and 
inventions have changed our habits of 


_ thought and action. 


The organizations and materials used 
and developed by nations in peace-time 
activities have always been and still are 
employed in war. Thus a primitive people 
wages war with small and hastily impro- 
vised weapons and forces. They have no 
industries to sustain and protect them in 
peace or in war. Many small and a few 
populous nations are unable to wage mod- 
ern war and are forced to look to others to 
safeguard their rights, because their simple 
mode of existence has developed only 
meagre and crude industries. The ability 
of a nation to maintain its independence is 
determined largely by its ability to build 
up its industrial resources. 

On the other hand, a great nation is able 
to withdraw many thousands of its citizens 
from their normal occupations, organize 
them into large armies, supply them with 
plentiful provisions and powerful muni- 


-tions for a considerable period of time 


without breaking down its industrial life. 
It can do this only because it is primarily 
an industrial nation founded upon highly 
spec’alized industries which have been 
developed both iniensively and extensively. 

As a result of our constant industrial 
progress our indusiries hold an important, 
ever-increasing part in any plan devised 
for the defense of the nation. From them 
we must draw a large part of the soldiers 


_ forming the army in time of war, and with 


their forces reduced must supply all the 
needs of the fighting services. It behooves 
us, therefore, to plan for all phases of our 
industry in time of peace as thoroughly as 
we must prepare plans for our armies. 
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Soldiers alone cannot secure victory; our 
industries must arm and supply them. 

The development of industry has been 
closely paralleled by the development of 
the implements of war. If, on the one 
hand, we compare the railroad trains of 
1860 to 1917, and to this add automobiles 
and airplanes, we have a fair picture of 
the development of transportation. More 
steel has been produced since 1910 than 
during all preceding time. The laborator- 
ies of American industry spent over one- 
half billion of dollars during the past year. 
During the Civil War the entire Union 
Army fired only 5,000,000 rounds of artil- 
lery ammunition, whereas, during the 
World War, the Allies expended on the 
average 12,700,000 rounds per month. The 
time required to make artillery ammuni- 
tion now has to be computed in months, 
while this. calculation in the Civil War 
was only a matter of days. 

Industrial preparedness now occupies as 
important a place as man-power prepared- 
ness in the scheme of national defense. 
Mobilization of munitions and man-power 
have to be synchronized. In America the 
mobilization of munitions is the limiting 
factor, requiring by far the greater time. 
The force with which this lesson was 
brought home to all nations in the World 
War may be illustrated by a few examples. 
In Germany, whose major industries, like 
her railroads, were built up and developed 
with national military ambitions always at 
the fore, no less an authority than General 
von Hindenburg, in “Out of My Life,” 
states: “The absence of an Industrial 
General Staff trained for war made itself 
very severely felt in the course of the 
struggle. Experience showed that such a 
staff could not be procured by magic dur- 
ing the-war.” France called great num- 
bers of her foremen and expert workmen 
to the colors, so that many factories had to 
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close down. Then, realizing her mistake, 
these competent industrial men were re- 
called from the ranks of the army. They 
returned none too soon to prevent inferior 
munitions, bursting guns and the invaded 
North and East industrial centres from 
demonstrating the principle that while in- 
dustry cannot win wars industry may lose 
them. With regard to England, Winston 
Churchill says, in his “World Crisis”: 
“There were no rifles, there were no 
guns. * * * We had nothing but staves 
to put in the eager hands of the men who 
thronged the recruiting stations.” _The 
wisdom of the American people is, there- 
fore, readily apparent in charging the 
Assistant Secretary of War, by the National 
Defense Act of 1920, with the responsibil- 
ity for “the assurance of adequate pro- 
vision for the mobilization of material and 
industrial organizations essential to war- 
time needs,” 

In order to provide for this “assurance,” 
planning is necessary to make certain the 
mobilization of American industry in the 
shortest possible time. Improvisation and 
ingenuity under high tension can never 
accomplish the results of planning, fore- 
sight and thorough preparation over a 
long period of time, plus such additional 
improvisation as may be necessary during 
the changing phases of an emergency. A 
nation which sends its troops to the defense 
of the country, unequipped and improperly 
armed, is guilty of little short of murder. 


America does not rely for its defense upon ° 


large standing armies, large reserves of 
war supplies and _ veritable arsenals 
throughout its industry. With respect to 
population and wealth, the military estab- 
lishment of the United States is more con- 
servative than that of any other World 
Power, and its arsenals can furnish less 
than 1 per cent. of the ordnance require- 
ments for war. Moreover, into the entire 
fabric of the manufacturing industry in 
this country the principles of interchange- 
able manufacture and standardization of 
mass production are inseparably entwined. 
Before standard types of automobiles, 
sewing machines, typewriters, airplanes or 
radio sets can be turned out in large quan- 
tity, months of planning are necessary. 
Reliance upon American industry for the 
great bulk of war supplies from chemicals, 


airplanes, therefore necessitates thorough 
preparation to avoid waste and to utilize 
industry intelligently by peace-time plan- 
ning. 

PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Before describing the steps being taken 
to prepare American industry for national 


defense, it should be emphasized that the 


primary purpose of these plans is to avoid 
war honorably and to guarantee peace. 
Preparedness for self-defense is an inalien- 
able right as old as the human race. A 
self-governing nation must be a self-pro- 
tecting nation. This policy is dictated by 


common sense and is based upon the most 
tragic and yet the most important lessons 


of history. While America strives honor- 
ably to avoid war, she should furnish no 
invitation to attack by defenselessness. 
The combination of a weak, spineless and 
wealthy nation has never existed for any 


length of time in history. Like fire and 
floods, war is not a cause but an effect. | 


The cause in many cases has been a com- 
bination of weakness and wealth. All na- 


tions will hesitate long before running the — 


risk of causing a war that would array 
against them the might of prepared 
America. 

~ On the other hand, American people are 
not militaristic. They oppose large stand- 


ing armies and have reduced their military — 


establishment to a minimum for national 
security. These plans consequently have 


no aggressive gesture about them. Neither- 
the army nor the navy make war, but it is — 


the people who make war, produce for it 
and do the bulk of the fighting. These 
plans, in common with all other sound 
plans to promote peace by removing causes 


of war, are in harmony, in spirit and in 


letter, with the best activities of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, the League of Nations, the 
World Court and the Council of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law in their 
efforts to educate the world to a higher 
sense of moral and spiritual responsibility 
to humanity in the interest of world peace. 


powder and explosives to pistols, tanks and 4 


& 


Each generation of peace-loving Ameri- — 


cans has participated in a war of epochal 
results from 1776 to 1812, to 1860 and 
1917. If present plans for preparedness 
against war can render America safe for 


péace for but one generation, they will ac- 
complish more than any other plans in her 
history. They will place America in the 
exalted position where her will for peace 
exercises well-nigh invincible power in in- 
suring the stability of peace of the world. 

Planning for industrial 
preparedness involves all 
preliminary steps neces- 

sary to procure direct re- 
quirements, that is, those 
requirements needed by 
troops in the field, such 
as clothing, shelter, food, 
guns, ammunition and 
_ airplanes, and the indirect 
requirements, comprising 
raw materials, power, la- 
bor, money, transporta- 
tion, machine tools and 
gauges which are neces- 
sary in the production of 
the direct requirements. 

Each of the seven sup- 
ply branches of the army 
prepares plans for the 
procurement of articles 
which it must supply in 
the time, place and quan- 
tity demanded in war, 
VIZ. 

The Quartermaster Corps 
supplies. food, fuel, clothes, 
housing and transportation; 

~The Ordnance Department 
furnishes artillery, small arms, 
machine guns, ammunition, 
explosives, tanks, tractors and 
trailers; 

The Signal Corps supplies 
lines of communications and 
telephone, telegraph, radio, 
photographic and meteorolog- 
ical equipment; 

The Air Service furnishes 
airplanes, balloons and _ their 
attendant equipment; 

The Engineer Corps is re- 
sponsible for all construction projects in tue thea- 
tre of operations, including field fortifications, 
and for providing water supply, camps, highways, 
bridges, railway lines, and necessary surveying 
and mapping: 

The Medical Corps provides hospital, veteri- 
nary, dental and surgical furnishings and equip- 
ment; , 

The Chemical Warfare Service supplies gas 
masks‘ and other gas defense equipment. 
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The first step in this planning for pro- 
curement consists in the determination of 
these direct military requirements, based 
upon a General Mobilization Plan for Na- 
tional Defense drawn up by the General 
Staff. In order that procurement may be 
handled expeditiousiy in 
war, the work is decen: 
tralized. The United States 
is divided into fourteen 
War Department procure- 
ment districts, separated 
along industrial _ lines, 
with a District Chief, rep- 
resenting his Chief of 
Supply Branch in Wash- 
ington, in charge of each 
district. Thus the actual 
purchase, inspection and 
acceptance of supplies is 
decentralized under the 
authority of District 
Chiefs, while central con- 
trol of their activities is 
exercised in Washington. 
As direct requirements 
are computed by the 
seven supply branches, 
the Chiefs of supply 
branches in Washington 
advise their District 
Chiefs of the quota of 
these requirements which 
are io be procured in the 
districts. An equitable 
distribution of the load 
is thus apportioned over 
the whole country. Dis- 
trict Chiefs then request 
allocations for survey of 
manufacturing plants or 
facilities which they be- 
lieve are best suited to 
furnish the requirements 
in question. The office 
of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War makes the allocations and 
adjusts conflicting demands. Surveys of 
facilities are conducted by District Chiefs 
to the extent required to ascertain posi- 
tively that the facilities are capable of 
producing articles called for on a tentative 
schedule of production. When an under- 
standing is reached with the facility, fur- 
ther plans called “Factory Plans” may be 


y 


greatly in character. 
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worked out by the particular factory, espe- 
cially in the case of non-commercial items. 
In this way, the indirect requirements in 
cost, power, labor, transportation and ma- 
chine tools may be correctly ascertained. 
These indirect requirements are generally 
known in the case of commercial articles. 


Army REQUIREMENTS 


Army requirements are many and vary 
Some of them are 
standard articles and commodities. They 
are supplied by firms which are in that 
business and whose war-time activity would 
differ only slightly from their peace-time 
activity. But we have many requirements 
which fall into a different category en- 
tirely. We will want a great many things 
not made in time of peace except by a few 
special firms who could, supply only a 
small part of the war demand. It is ex- 
tremely important that we plan for such 
articles. In the course of our surveys, we 
have occasion to examine the facilities of 
various plants and often discover that a 
plant manufacturing articles non-essential 


~to the war program could with minor al- 


terations change over a part of its estab- 
lishment and adapt it to war-time needs. 
For example, the plant of a well-known 
manufacturer of saws and files, could sup- 
ply surgical appliances. This it has agreed 
to do. A large barbers’ supply company 
of St. Louis, Mo., is a good example of an 
establishment which can readily be con- 
verted from peace-time production to Gov- 
ernment requirements in the event of war. 
The Army has no large use for barbers’ 
supplies; its requirements for dental in- 
struments and supplies are more urgent. 
A certain brass goods corporation of 
Waterbury, Conn., can in time of emer- 
gency make artillery ammunition. Another 
large concern of Brooklyn makes diving 
equipment. It can and will turn out valves 


and pumps during an emergency. A Cleve- 


land tractor company can make war tanks 
and a rubber company of Denver, Col., 
is well suited to make rubber parts for gas 
masks with little alteration. 

An enumeration of a few of the 35,000 
separate finished items, consisting of over 
700,000 parts, will give a picture of the 
scope of this work: If the cut soles of shoes 


required were placed in a pile, one on top 
of the other, a stack of soles 375 miles 
high would result, more than 68 times 
taller than Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain peak in the world. Require- 


ments in small arms .30 calibre cartridges, 


if placed end to end, would make four 
girdles around the earth at the Equator. 
The number of airplanes required would 
form a line from here to the moon, with a 
distance apart in flying time of less than 
five minutes, 

Planning for industrial preparedness 
not only involves a determination of what 
is required and where it can be obtained, 
but the process also entails the substitu- 
tion of coordination for competition in the 
procurement program. This is accom- 
plished by the control function exercised 
by the Assistant Secretary of War over 
the seven supply branches and by means 
of the Army and Navy Munitions. Board, 
where aggregate requirements, including 
those of the Navy, are adjusted. 

In the case of direct requirements, the 
Allocation Section, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, adjusts conflicting: de- 


mands on facilities, of which some 20,000 . 


have already been allocated. wai 

In indirect requirements, raw materials 
are handled by commodity committees, 
whose members consist of representatives 
of supply branches which are the greatest 
users of the commodity. Priority is given 
in this study to those materials in which a 
shortage is likely to occur in an emergency. 
The Commodity Committee determines re- 
quirements (Army, Navy and civilian) and 
resources, develops the best means of allo- 
cating requirements to resources, deter- 
mines the priority, conservation and sub- 
stitution measures which may be necessary 
or the reserves of new facilities required. 
There are fifteen active and thirty-eight 
inactive committees, covering in all 180 
commodities. 

The Corps of Engineers has practically 
completed a power survey of the country 
and worked out plans for handling the 
power situation in an emergency, 

In the case of personnel and training, 
the Army Industrial College has been 
established with the primary purpose of 
training Army officers in the useful knowl- 
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edge pertaining to the supervision of pro- 
curement of all military supplies in time 
of war. The college has graduated both 
Army and Navy officers, some of whom 
were previous graduates of the Army War 
College. Supply officers are also being 
sent to the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, where they consider only 
peace-time methods of business administra- 
tion as distinguished from the college, but 
this education will serve to increase the 
efficiency of procurement agencies mate- 
rially, 

A plan for the control of railway trans- 
portation in war has already been pre- 
pared and was formulated only after thor- 
ough discussion with the officials of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

A board of officers has been engaged in 
the preparation of war-time contracts for 
over two years, and the majority of these 
forms have already received constructive 
criticism from business men and manufac- 
turers. 

Other studies, such as fiscal, priority, 
price control, foreign relations, new fa- 
cilities, conservation and fuel, have de- 
veloped to the extent of preparing tentative 
‘plans for their effective operation in an 
emergency. 

In all these studies intimate contact is 
-maintained with industry. In the procure- 
ment districts considerable assistance is 
being extended by executives of facilities 
to those engaged on survey work and by 
the preparation of factory plans to pro- 
duce material on tentative war orders. 
Without such close cooperation and advice 
these plans could not develop from their 
very source. 

Industrialists are associated with this 
work as advisors to district chiefs, chiefs of 
supply branches and the office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary of War. Much assistance is 
being rendered also by trade associations, 
technical societies and governmental agen- 
cies outside of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. The National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation is aiding materially in the power 
survey. The Association of Railway 
Executives has appointed regional advisers 
‘for the district chiefs. The Tanners’ 
Council of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Standards are aiding in the solution of 
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the problem of tanning leather in time of 
war. [ull cooperation on the part of the 
steel industry is most gratifying. The 
Department of Agriculture is also consid- 
ering the subject of rubber cultivation in 
the Canal Zone and localities in the United 
States. The. American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers is doing a 
monumental work in the study of many 
important commodities, while the Bureau 
of Mines is likewise cooperating along the 
same lines most effectively. The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
organized a National Defense Section and 
the American Chemical Society has a 
standing committee by means of which 
both societies render valuable assistance. 


Wuy PREPAREDNESS APPEALS TO INDUSTRY 


Having given a few examples of the 
great assistance being rendered by Amer- 
ican industry in the cause of national 
defense, I will now briefly enumerate a 
few of the main reasons why industrial 
preparedness carries a distinct appeal to 
American industrialists. 

1. This planning is fundamentally a 
business proposition, and American busi- 
ness men, as a whole, recognize the value — 
and necessity of planning for mass pro- 
duction. 

2. The burdens of war are to be shared 
equitably. Equality of obligation in the 
service of cduntry is guaranteed. This 
democratic principle is applied throughout - 
these plans. Men at home will not make 
inordinate profits or shirk their duty while 
their countrymen in the trenches stake 
their lives for liberty. In the event of 
another war, the plan provides no place 
for the slacker or the profiteer. 

3. The American capitalist cannot be 
charged with a desire to cause wars, be- 
cause the motive of profit will be elim- 
inated. 

4. The American people realize more 
than ever before that the army and navy 
are their instrument to preserve peace, 
and each individual is beginning to un- 
derstand how his services contribute to an 
adequate state of preparedness. The time 
is not far distant when charges that the 
business of the army is not being handled 
in a business way will constitute a per- 
sonal affront to millions of American 
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business men, and such cries of ignorance 
can and will be refuted on the spot. 

5. American industrialists realize that 
while it is good business to avert chaos 
at the outbreak of an emergency, it is no 
less good business to avert chaos at the 
end of an emergency. Vivid experiences 
are still fresh in their minds of shortage 
of labor and power, congestion in trans- 
portation, a rush of conflicting orders, in- 
flated prices of labor and material con- 
tinuing to soar and many firms forced into 
bankruptcy at the end of the World War. 
Two pictures of industry stand out con- 
spicuously in this planning: the one is the 
picture of industry as it operates in time 
of peace; the other is the picture as it 
looks in war. Industrial preparedness has, 
as its purpose, the planning of the transi- 
lion from one picture to the other with a 
minimum of dislocation and confusion both 
before and after war. 

6. Then, again, industrial preparedness 
is a form of protective insurance required 
in good business to protect American in- 
dustry, American homes and firesides in 
the event of war. The economy resulting 
from a short, successful war is measured 
not only in time and money but also in 
gold star families. The business man, 
therefore, considers his service in national 
defense in time of peace as a_ small 
premium on this protective insurance pol- 
icy. Not only does the policy offer pro- 
tection in the event of war but also it 
does much to guarantee the preservation 
of peace. 

7. It is obvious that any improvements 
which may be effected through the coop- 
eration of American industry in national 
defense, although actuated by the strictly 
patriotic motive of providing for national 
security, will have their benefits accrue to 
the people as a whole. Reductions in the 
cost of production, improvements in meth- 
ods of production and chemical and en- 
gineering practices, and the development 
of local supplies, will not only help 
America to be self-sustaining but will add 
materially to the wealth of the world and 
the value and happiness of life. 

Probably the most glaring example of 
a high-priced commodity, the control of 
which is practically monopolized by a 
foreign country, is rubber. The more of 
these important commodities America can 


remove from its list of deficiencies the 
greater the service will be rendered to her 


people in reducing the cost of materials — 


and in preventing the possibility of un- 
friendly international relations developing 
from such a relatively small origin. 

American dependence on Brazil for 
ferro-manganese is so great that with seas 
closed the steel production of the United 
States would probably drop sharply to 
an output far below essential civilian and 
military needs. The steel metallurgist has 
a wonderful opportunity here to effect a 
reduction in cost of this national and 
household necessity, and to make the 
United States self-contained in its steel 
production by improving existing metal- 
lurgical practice. : 

I would not convey the impression that 
plans are complete, but I can safely say 
that, should an emergency require it, we 


could set machinery in motion which would 


equip an army of 4,000,000 men more 
completely than we did in 1917 and 1918, 
in a shorter time and for several billion 
dollars less than was spent for the same 
purpose during the World War. 


plan we now have for industrial mobiliza- 
tion. i 


A few specific results might be enu- — 


merated as typical of the trend of the work. 


Because of the saving effected in prepar- 


ing American industry to gain an early 


start in production we can now meet maxi- — 


mum requirements to complete rounds of 
75-millimeter shells in thirteen months, 
whereas it would have taken twenty-three 
months to meet the same requirements 
during the World War—a saving of ten 
months. This means that we now maintain 
the same defensive power by keeping on 
hand enough shells for ten months instead 
of twenty-three months. 
tions in stocks for gas masks run over a 


period of thirteen months, and for aviation’ 


engines over a period of fourteen months. 
The interest on the capital cost of these 
stocks may be considered the annual sav- 


ing in maintaining whatever defensive © 


power Congress may specify. 


The story behind these results cannot 


be related within the limit of this paper, 
but a few amplifying remarks may prove 
illuminating. Production on 75-millimeter 
shells can start now in about four months, 


That is” 


because we have made progress on the 


Similar reduc- 
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while fifteen months elapsed before pro- 
duction started in the past war. However, 

after surveying all principal establish- 
ments in the United States which are capa- 
ble of being converted to the manufacture 


_ of 75-millimeter shells, it developed, in 


consideration of reserves on hand, that pro- 
duction falls far short of requirements in 


the first eight months. A resurvey is now 


_ being made of innumerable smal! shops 
throughout the country so as to expedite 
early production, even though these shops 
can be relied upon for only a few rounds 
each. In order to avoid the deplorable 
~ condition which existed as a result of lack 

_of planning during the World War, when 
only 6,000,000,000 complete rounds in all 


__ were produced while there were some com- 


ponents available for four or five times 
this number but other components were 
lacking, the policy has been adopted to 
hold the larger manufacturers responsible 
for the fabrication of complete rounds and 
thus insure a balanced program. New 
facilities, such as loading plants and prov- 
ing grounds, will be required in this work. 
It is planned to utilize government-owned 
land for these sites as far as practicable 
and prepare plans and specifications for 
their construction so as to avoid all un- 
necessary delay. One War Department 
procurement district has developed a rapid 
method of forging shell bodies. Another 
district, not. to be outdone, proposes a 
method of producing shell bodies from 
seamless tubes, and has actually manufac- 
tured a sample for the inspection of the 
Ordnance Department. Should this method 
prove feasible and satisfactory it may solve 
50 per cent. of the problem of early pro- 
duction of 75-millimeter shells. 

Rail mills and structural shape mills 
are listed for shell forgings, furniture 
plants for ammunition boxes, auto tire 
plants for priming charges, plumbing 
goods plants for shrapnel shells, plants 
making gas fixtures and water meters, tin 
cans and even bird cages are listed for 
fuses, and so the planning on this one 
technical item of ordnance enters into the 
diversified ramifications of American in- 
dustry. 

It is perfectly clear that the Ordnance 
Department cannot rely upon its arsenals 
for adequate production of its highly 
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technical munitions in war. The problem 
has been put squarely up to industry, even 
though practically none of the major items 
is produced in time of peace. American 
industry has accepted the challenge. 

Similarly, American industry will have. 
to be relied upon for the solution of the 
major problems of providing early pro- 
duction of airplanes for national defense. 
Even with commercial aviation stimulated 
and aided to the maximum by the national 
Government, and with large automobile 
establishments taking an active hand in the 
manufacture of commercial airplanes the 
task of the Air Service officer charged with 
industrial planning is one of the most dif- 
ficult and important in our army. To sup- 
plement existing establishments which 
fabricate airplanes by the great potential 
power of such outstanding industries as 
the automobile industry, so that adequate 
capacity for complete airplanes may be 
built up in the early stages of an emer- 
gency, is a planning function of the high- 
est order. : 

It is believed that every true patriot takes 
justifiable pride in the achievements of 
American industry in national defense, that 
American men and women are eager to 
share in the honor and responsibility of 
the service in perfecting industrial plans. 
Industrial preparedness means the ap- 
proach to the ideal that all men, women 
and children in the great service of sup- 
ply throughout this land should be ready 
to do their part in national defense; that 
demands of finance, power, labor, trans- 
portation and materials will have been in- 
telligently analyzed and properly co- 
ordinated; that every dollar of the nation, 
every resource of the mines, forests, farms 
and factories will be marshaled against 
ageression and stand in readiness to sup- 
port the boys in khaki. 

We believe that industrial preparedness 
should appeal to every American. We 
have received much assistance from indus- 


try and have found it ready to cooperate 


according to the slogan: “No slackers and 
no profiteers.” Equality of obligation, 
mutuality of responsibility, the common 
defense of all by all, is the democratic 
doctrine of a free Republic. That is the 
spirit of Industrial Preparedness; it is the 
spirit of America. 


The Navy’s Influence on Our Foreign — 
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HE influence of the Navy in formulat- 
ing national policies is one which as- 
sumes increasing importance. In ex- 

ercising their undoubted right to be heard 
as experts naval officers not infrequently 
forget that sea power is a political and 
diplomatic as well as a military affair, and 
that manoeuvres in the Pacific or a cruise 
to Australia may produce international 
fear and suspicion sufficient to offset any 
technical advantage to be gained. Navy 
officers are roving diplomatists, largely 
irresponsible in the sense that, without in- 
structions from Washington they may com- 
mit the Government to a course of action 
which it might not itself choose. Admiral 
Mayo’s virtual ultimatum to Mexico at 
Vera Cruz in 1914 might be made a case 
ia point. Once the Navy has acted in such 
circumstances the issue ceases to be ex- 
amined on its own merits and becomes 
one of “prestige.” 

By means of the wide latitude enjoyed 
by the executive in the disposition of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, patent acts 
of war may be committed against defense- 
less States in Latin America and elsewhere 
—sometimes involving the arbitrary snuff- 
ing out of their independence—without the 
knowledge and consent of Congress. Navy 
officers act as Governors of some of our 
outlying possessions and as military dic- 
tators of certain of our “veiled protector- 
ates.” Retired Admirals not infrequently 
constitute themselves unofficial spokesmen 
for the nation in questioning the good 
faith and _pacific intentions of other peo- 
ples and Governments, thereby offering the 
jingo section of the press in our own and 
cther countries sensational copy calculated 
to promote international distrust. 

Even the Secretary of the Navy has been 
known to make inflammatory remarks, as 


when Mr. Wilbur commented on the pos- 
sibilities of “cold steel” as an antidote for 
the hot tempers of those across the Pacific 
who did not agree with American immigra- 
tion policy, and as when on another occa- 


sion he stated that the existence of the 


American nation today was due to the fact 
that “our ancestors were willing to carry 
a prayer book in one hand and a gun in 
the other, and if necessary they could get 
along without the prayer book.” Mis- 
guided friends of the Navy have sometimes 
been charged with attempted sabotage of 
well-established national policies (such as 
faithful observance of the Washington con- 
ference). President Coolidge has more 
than once during his Administration been 
obliged to admonish spokesmen for the 
Navy Department more carefully to weigh 


their words, as in the recall of Secretary 


Wilbur from the Pacific Coast in the elec- 
tion campaign of 1924 and in the address 
of the President to the graduating class of 
the Naval Academy in 1925, 
Occasionally Americans have been 
alarmed at what they have considered the 
excessive influence of the Navy in the for- 
mulation of our public opinion and our 
foreign policy. In February, 1909, for ex- 
ample, coincident with the return of the 
fleet from its world cruise, a large number 
of representative Americans issued a state- 
ment demanding that there be no further 


increases in the Navy because, among other 


things, 

a national arrogance is growing in our country; 
bumptious talk about our being “master of the 
Pacific,” though there are ten other nations bor- 
dering it, is leading a part of our press and people 
to insult and irritate other people with the sense 
of impunity in our impudence which a huge navy 
lends; an excessive unhealthy reliance on force in 
our country in recent years, which calls attention 
away from the real foes at home to supposititious 
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foreign enemies, fills the newspapers with reck- 
less, unbounded suspicions and actions, distorting 


historic statements, promotes constant talk about — 


war and preparation for war, of manoeuvres, pro- 
_ motions and technical details, and makes us blind 
_ to the real sources of our greatest loss of lifc and 
_ property. 

Such statements, likely as they are to be 
_ dismissed as the work of pacifists, anti- 
nationalists, visionary idealists and the 
_ like, contain an element of truth which no 
_ thoughtful American citizen can afford to 


_ ignore. 


Tur Navy ABOVE ParTIsANSHIP 


Ba" 


__ There has been nothing partisan or sec- 
tional about the development of the Navy. 
With the Republicans it has been a “fixed 
policy” to maintain a navy “powerful 
enough to defend the United States against 

_ any attack, to uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
and watch over our commerce.” The Demo- 
crats have believed in a Navy “sufficient to 
defend the coasts of this country and pro- 
tect American citizens wherever their rights 
may be in jeopardy.” The Progressives in 

the campaign of 1912 stood for a building 
program of two battleships a year. A Re- 
publican President, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
brought the New Navy into existence; a 
Democrat, Grover Cleveland, developed it 
to adequate strength and efficiency for its 
first test in war. A Republican, Theodore 
Roosevelt, seized upon the invention of the 

- dreadnought as an opportunity to win for 
the United States secoi.d place among the 
navies of the world; a Democrat, Woodrow 
Wilson, boasted that during his Adminis- 
tration “the Congress of the United States 
poured out more money than was poured 
out on the average in any previous years in 
the history of the United States for the 
maintenance and upbuilding of the United 
States Navy.” A Republican guided the 
navy through the war with Spain; a Demo- 
crat was Commander-in-Chief of the great 
fleet which plowed the seas in advance of 
American transports bound for France in 
the war with Germany. 

Theodore Roosevelt doubtless voiced the 
sentiments of hundreds of thousands of 
patriots when he told the people of the 
Middle West in 1910: 

Friends, the Navy is not an affair of the sea- 
coast only., There is not a man who lives in the 
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grass country, in the cattle country, or among the 
Great Lakes, or alongside the Missouri who is 
not just as.keenly interested in the Navy as if he 
dwelt on the New England coast, or the Gulf — 
coast, or on Puget Sound. The Navy belongs to 
all of us. If it wins credit for the nation, it wins 
for all of us. 


But it is equally true that if the Navy 
in praiseworthy but indiscreet eagerness 
overruns the course of wise national poli- 
cies it brings upon all of us the conse- 
quences of what is sometimes, doubtless 
harshly, defined as militarism. To un- 
derstand the Navy one must understand 
something of its history since the United 
States rose to a position of industrial 
world power. 

The potent influence of the Navy in 
American foreign policy is of compara- 
tively recent origin. Forty-five years ago 
the American Navy was in a state of piti,; 
able decrepitude. It consisted of 142 
time-worn wooden hulks, mostly superan- 
nuated survivors of the Civil War, of which 
only forty-eight were available for imme- 
diate service and none were capable of 
meeting on equal terms a fully armed and 
armored battleship. The lack of steel 
ships and the total absence of high-powered 
long-range guns combined with inferiority 
in numbers to make the whole fleet, in the 
words of Captain Mahan, “an impotent 
parody of naval force, a costly effigy of 
straw’ which would have proceeded to 
rapid disintegration had it not been 
scrapped. In short, the revolution in naval 
warfare occasioned by the battle between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac, along with 
neglect of the Navy for almost two decades 
after the Civil War, had stripped the 
United States of effective sea power. In 
1883, as a result of urgent representations 
by President Hayes, Congress authorized 
the construction of three steel cruisers and 
one steel dispatch boat, “the nucleus of the 
New Navy, the development of which,” ac- 
cording to Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of 
the Navy, “has potently aided the upbuild- 
ing of numerous industries of the nation, 
and the achievements of which in war rival 
in glory and results those for which the 
Old Navy is justly famous.” 

That the act of 1883 was not an isolated 
measure, but the first step in a definite 
program of naval expansion, was speedily 
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made clear. The Democratic Party’s plat- 
form of 1884 condemned the “pro-British 
pclicy” by which the Republicans had sur- 
rendered our seagoing commerce to Eng- 
land; the Republicans, for their part, de- 
roanded ‘“‘a commerce which will leave no 
sea unexplored” and “a navy which takes 
no law from superior force.” Grover 
Cleveland, successful candidate in the elec- 
tion of that year, signed in 1886 another 
important naval construction act, provid- 
ing for five steel ships (including the: ill- 
fated Maine), an achievement for which 
the Democrats claimed great credit in their 
platform of 1888. 

Under Harrison the Navy grew apace, 
and in 1891 the famous White Squadron 
of four steel vessels visited Europe for the 
purpose of impressing the Old World with 
the rapidly rising naval power of the 
United States. Subsequent important ap- 
propriations during Cleveland’s second and 
McKinley’s first term provided for addi- 
tional ships, for the complete reorganiza- 
ticn of the Navy Department, for the estab- 
lishment of the Naval War College at 
Newport, and for the expenditure of $10,- 
000,000 upon buildings and equipment for 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. It re- 
quired only the war with Spain and Mr. 


Roosevelt’s two terms:as President to com: . 


mit the nation unreservedly to taking its 
place among the foremost sea powers of 
the world. 

Between 1883 and 1921 the United 
States appropriated the prodigious sum of 
more than $8,000,000,000 for its Navy; 
omitting the war years of 1898, 1917 and 
1918, the sum would be not far short of 
$7,000,000,000. In every year from 1900 
to 1914, American naval expenditures con- 
siderably exceeded those of Imperial Ger- 
many. 

No single reason can be assigned for 
the revival of American interest in sea 
power during the two decades 1880-1900. 
Ta part, public opinion was influenced by 
the naval competition among the European 
nations; in part the New Navy grew out of 
purely American conditions. Certainly one 
powerful stimulus was the phenomenal 
growth of American export trade, par- 
ticularly in manufactured articles. Be- 
tween 1888 and 1897 the exports of manu- 
factured articles more than doubled, and 


in 1898 exports of manufactures exceeded — 


imports for the first time in our history. 
At the opening of the twentieth century the 
United States passed Great Britain, “work- 


shop of the world,” and for long mistress” 


ot international commerce, in total volume 
of export trade. The following statistics 
tell an eloquent tale concerning the growth 
of American interest in foreign markets: 


Year. Exports. Imports. 

IGS UES eceegesoee: $333,576,157 $353,616,119 
L870 ak aes es 392,771,768 453,958,408 
L880 ie eeiiste 835,633,653 667,954,746 
LS 9G sesesancaias 857,828,684 789,310,409 
TSOO Meas ees 1,394,483,082 849,941,184 


President Hayes, in 1880, made the first 
important declaration concerning the Navy 
which had been made by any President 
since the Civil War, and in making it he 
had definitely in mind the more than 200 
per cent. increase in American export 
trade which had occurred during the pre- 
ceding decade. In his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress he expressed his belief 
that the construction of a large modern 
navy would protect the nation’s growing 
commerce, would be an active agent in its 
further promotion and would prove a 
stimulus to our anemic merchant marine: 

A not unimportant reason for fostering and en- 


vlarging the Navy may be found in the unques- 


tionable service to the expansion of our commerce 
which would be rendered’ by the frequent circula- 
tion of naval ships in the seas and the ports of all 
quarters of the globe. Ships [designed primarily 
for war] might be made constant and active 
agents in time of peace in the advancement and 
protection of our foreign trade and in the nurture 
and discipline of young seamen, who would 


naturally and in some number mix with and im- 


prove the crews of our merchant ships. Our mer- 
chants at home and abroad recognize the value 
to foreign commerce of an active movement of 
our naval vessels, and the intellivence and patri- 
otic zeal of our naval officers in promoting every 
interest of their countrymen are a just subject of 
national pride. 


Source or LarcE APPROPRIATIONS 


Certain practical politicians seized upon 
a big-navy program as an angel sent from 
heaven to help solve the problem of the 
surplus. Beginning in 1880, in spite of the 
existing war debt, public revenues exceeded 
expenditures, and from 1881 to 1889 the 
surplus averaged more than $100,000,000 


_ayear. The obvious remedy was to lighten 
the tax burden and correspondingly in- 
crease the purchasing power of the nation. 
But the reduction of taxation meant tam- 
pering with protection; and in spite of the 
_ recommendations of its own Tariff Com- 
mission that the duties be substantially re- 
duced, Congress by the tariff of 1883 left 
the protective system intact. Subsequently 
the McKinley tariff increased the general 
level of duties by almost 
one-third. Having turned 
its back on reducing rev- 
enues, the Government 
now proceeded to remove 
_ the surplus by increasing 
expenditures. 
“Pork barrel” appro- 
priations for local im- 
provements at Federal ex- 
pense went up by leaps 
and bounds; increased 
pensions to veterans of 
the Grand Army of the 
Republic served the dou- 
ble purpose of cutting 
into the surplus and wav- 
ing aloft the “bloody 
shirt’ to the tune of 
$100,000,000 a year, and 
the Navy, although dis- 
tinctly a poor second to 
pensions, did its share to 
wipe out that troublesome 
excess revenue which con- 
tinuously called attention 
to the swollen tariff. By 
means of the “pork bar- 
rel,” pensions and naval appropriations, 
the surplus was cut from its high-water 
mark of $145,000,000 in 1882 to less than 
$10,000,000 in 1891. When reproached for 
the extravagance of the “billion-dollar 
Congress” of the latter year, Speaker Tom 
Reed of Maine gleefully replied that 
America was a “billion-dollar country.” 
It would be a gross exaggeration, of 
course, to say that the New Navy would 
not have been constructed had it not been 
for the surplus. What may safely be main- 
tained is that because of “surplus finan- 
ciering’” naval appropriations were less 
critically examined than otherwise would 
have been the case; that some politicians 
joyously voted battleships in the orgy of 
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profligate expenditure, and that irrelevant 
arguments were entertained regarding the 
manner in which construction of a navy 
would “distribute several millions of dol- 
lars among the people,” furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of men and otherwise 
add to the prosperity of the country. The 
influence of protectionist statesmen like 
W. D. (Pig Iron) Kelley and William 
McKinley, the latter a son and grandson of 
iron manufacturers, is 
likewise manifest in con- 
nection with the services 
which the construction of | 
steel ships would render 
to the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the country. It 
has always been the boast 
of the Navy Department 
that by reason of large 
orders for armor plate 
and other ordnance of su- 
perior quality it played a 
conspicuous part in. the 
expansion of American 
iron and steel production, 
which trebled in value be- 
tween 1880 and 1900, and 
which in 1897 accom- 
plished the almost incred- 
ible task of exceeding the 
total British output. 

The New Navy was 
kept busy from the start. 
President Hayes had 
taken steps “toward the 
establishment of naval 
coaling stations at the 
Isthmus of Panama, to meet the require- 
ments of our commercial relations with 
Central and South America, which are 
rapidly growing in importance.” Such 
coaling stations, when acquired, would be 
indispensable to the Navy, and an in- 
creased Navy would be essential for the 
defense of the coaling stations. The ef- 
fect of the Samoan crisis of December, 
1888, which almost brought on a war with 
Germany, was to present the United States 
with additional territorial liabilities and to 
bring home vividly the desirability of 
speeding naval preparations to meet ex- 
panding interests. The revolution in 
Hawaii in January, 1893, almost led to 
American annexation of the islands and 
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recalled the recommendation of Mr. Harri- 
son’s Secretary of the Navy that we should 
have “two fleets of battleships, eight of 
which should be assigned to the Pacific 
and twelve to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts.” 
President Cleveland’s annual message of 
December, 1893, indicated that the Navy 
did not have enough cruisers for the police 
duties which even at that early date the 
United States was undertaking in the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific: 

During the past six months the demands for 
cruising vessels have been many and urgent. 
There have been revolutions calling for vessels to 
protect American interests in Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Honduras, Argentina and 
Brazil, while the condition of affairs in Honolulu 
has required the constant presence of one or more 
ships. 


The Venezuela affair of 1895, in which 
an ultimatum was served upon the world’s 
greatest sea power, called attention to the 
fact that the United States could not enjoy 
“the incompatible luxuries of an unbridled 
tongue and an unready hand.” 


ADMIRAL MaAHaAn’s INFLUENCE 


A powerful influence in the formation of 
a public opinion favorable to the develop- 
ment of American naval power was the 
work of Admiral A. T. Mahan of the 
United States Navy. As a Captain, Mahan 
had been President of the Naval War Col- 
lege in 1886 and in that capacity had made 
important contributions to the theories and 
practice underlying American naval -policy. 
In 1890 he published “The Influence of 
Sea Power Upon History, 1660-1783,” 
which was promptly hailed the world over 
as an epoch-making work and was studied 
not only by naval experts but by journal- 
ists, teachers, Government officials, Cabi- 
net officers and the general public. There- 
after—and more particularly after his re- 
tirement from active service in 1896—Ad- 
miral Mahan contributed regularly and fre- 
quently to the leading magazines, and some 
of his more striking early articles on 
American naval problems were published 
in book form in 1897 under the suggestive 
title, “The Interest of America in Sea 
Power, Present and Future.” It was Admiral 
Mahan’s purpose to show that a powerful 
navy was essential to any nation which 


would play a heroic réle in the world, and 
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he may be said to be “the best example we 
have in the United States of a man who 
wrote history successfully for propaganda.” 

As a popularizer of the American Navy, 
however, Admiral Mahan -and all others 
must take second place to Theodore Roose- 
velt, who became Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in the Spring of 1897. Roosevelt 
made things hum in the Navy Department 
as they never had hummed before. Con- 
vinced as he was from the beginning that 
war with Spain was inevitable, he was 
impatient of the orderly regularity of his 
chief, John D. Long; he appraised Presi- 
dent McKinley as a man with “no more 
backbone than a chocolate éclair”; he put 
down Speaker Reed as being “crazy in his 
eagerness for peace.” He scorned persons 
who had been opposed or indifferent to the 
growth of the Navy. He classed them as 
“mollycoddles—the people who are soft 
physically and morally”; or well-meaning 
but stupid patriots who thought that in 
the event of war we could “build a battle- 
ship in every creek”; or “glorified huck- 
sters and glorified pawnbrokers” who had 
been too busy piling up fortunes and who — 
disliked the cost of naval preparedness; or © 
as “the fanatics who form the lunatic fringe 
of all reform movements.” From the mo- 
ment he entered the office of the Navy 
Department at Washington until he retired 
from the Presidency, after having sent the 
fleet around the world, Theodore Roosevelt 
was the patron saint of the Navy—as well 
as its best advertising agent. 

Roosevelt set forth at some length the 
reasons for the existence of the Navy. In 
a speech to the Naval War College at New- 
port in 1897—a speech which demonstrates 
that the gospel of militarism has had some 
of its major prophets in America—he held 
up the Navy as an evidence of national 
character and a symbol of nationalism. It 
was the purpose of the Navy, he said— 

To build up those fighting qualities for the lack 
of which in a nation, as in an individual, no 
refinement, no culture, no wealth, no material 
property can get along. * * * All the great 
masterful races have been fighting races and the 
minute that a race loses the hard, fighting virtues, 
then, no matter what else it may retain, no matter 
how skilied in commerce and finance, in science 
or art, it has lost its proud right to stand as the 
equal of the best. * * ™* No triumph of peace 
is quite so great as the supreme triumphs of war. 
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_ We ask for a great Navy ee partly be- 


cause we feel that no national life is worth having 


-if the nation is not willing, when the need shall 
_ arise, to stake everything on the supreme arbitra- 


ment of war, and to pour out its blood, its treas- 


-ure, and its tears like water, rather than submit 


to the loss of honor and renown. 
A ScHoou or NatIonatism 


The same theme recurs again and again 
in his speeches. Whether or not one agrees 
with Roosevelt’s view that the Navy is a 
good influence in the formation of na- 
tional character, one must agree that the 
Navy has been a powerful factor in weld- 
ing national unity and fostering national 
power. Furthermore, in the absence of uni- 


versal military service, the Navy and the 


Marine Corps formed America’s most im- 
portant school of that type of nationalistic 
discipline which is derived from military 
training. The Navy was a symbol of na- 
tionalism which bore no trace of sectional 
or partisan rivalries. 

Again, the Navy has been considered the 
“strong right arm” of the Government in 


the enforcement of its diplomatic and com- 


mercial policies. “The nation that cannot 
resist aggression,” President Cleveland told 
Congress, “is constantly exposed to it. Its 
foreign policy is of necessity weak and its 
negotiations are conducted with disadvan- 


tage because it is not in a condition to en- 


force the terms dictated by its sense of 
right and justice.” President Roosevelt was 
in thorough accord with this view, when he 
said in his annual message of December, 


1901, “the Navy offers us the only means 


of making the Monroe Doctrine anything 
but a subject of derision to whatever na- 
tion chooses to disregard it.” And in 1904 
he repeated: 

We have undertaken to build the Isthmian 
Canal. We have undertaken to‘secure for our- 
selves our just share in the trade of the Orient. 
We have undertaken to protect our citizens from 
improper treatment in foreign lands. We continue 
steadily to insist on the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Western Hemisphere. Unless our 
attitude in these and all similar matters is to be 
a mere boastful sham, we cannot afford to aban- 


_ don our naval program. 


Like all other military establishments, 
the American Navy has been linked with 
the cause of international peace. It was 
part of that general “insurance against 
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war” which was underwritten by all the 


great powers before the catastrophe of 


1914. “Preparation for war,” said Roose- 


velt to the Naval War College, “is the 
surest guarantee of peace. Arbitration is 
an excellent thing, but ultimately those 
who wish to see this country at peace with. 
foreign nations will be wise if they place 
reliance upon a first-class fleet of. first- 
class battleships rather than on any arbi: 
tration treaty which the wit of man can 
devise.” Thirteen years later he told the 
farmers and cattle men at Omaha that “the 
good-will [of the other nations] is felt 
immensely if we have a first-class navy 
and adequate fortifications; but nothing 
will help us keep in a state of profound 
peace more than the knowledge that our 
men can shoot straight, and will, if they 
have to.” Although he received the Nobel 
Peace prize for his good offices in bring- 
ing about the Peace of Portsmouth between 
Russia and Japan, Roosevelt himself al- 
ways maintained that the most important 
service he rendered the cause of interna- 
tional peace was the voyage of the battle 
fleet around the world. 

The “prime purpose” of the world 
cruise of the Navy “was to impress the 
American people; and this purpose was 
fully achieved.” The spectacular and 
dramatic aspects of the powerful fleet of 
sixteen battleships with destroyers and 
other auxiliaries steaming out of Hampion 
Roads on Dec. 16, 1907, crossing the 
Equator, passing through the Straits of 
Magellan, recrossing the line, visiting San 
Francisco in full force, crossing the Pa- 
cific to Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, China and Japan, coming home via 
the Suez and the Mediterranean, stopping 
en route to help the sufferers of the Mes- 
sina earthquake, returning to its base on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1909, to receive 
the personal welcome and congratulations 
of the idol of the fleet—these were news- 
pictures which the newspapers, however 
provincial and disinterested in foreign ‘af- 
fairs, could not and did not overlook. 
Cheap prints of the great white fleet in 
bizarre and picturesque surroundings hung 
in barber shops, bootblack parlors, shop 
windows and living rooms from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific and from the Rio Grande 
to the Great Lakes. It is no exaggeration 
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to say, as Roosevelt did, that “no single 
thing in the history of the new United 
States Navy has done so much to stimulate 
popular interest and belief in it as the 
world cruise.” The London Spectator was 
right when it said in October, 1907, before 
the fleet sailed: 

All over America the people will follow the 
movements of the fleet; they will learn something 


of the intricate details of the coaling and commis-. 


sariat work under warlike conditions; and,-in a 
word, their attention will be aroused. Next time 
Mr. Roosevelt or his representatives appeal to the 
country for new battleships they will do so to 
_ people whose minds have been influenced one way 
or the other. The naval program will not have 
stood still. 

It was not only the American people 
whom the world voyage of the Navy im- 
pressed. It was the people of Europe and 
of the Far East as well. And the President 
had intended it to be so. He thought that 
foreigners should have an opportunity to 
marvel at such positive American achieve- 
ments as the Panama Canal and the world 
cruise; he believed that “the success of the 
cruise, performed as it was without a single 
accident, immeasurably raised the prestige, 
not only of our fleet but of the nation”; 
when the battleship squadron returned 
home, he told the officers and men that 
they conducted themselves everywhere “so 
as to make us at home proud of being their 
countrymen” and that we welcomed them 
back “to the country whose good repute 
among nations had been raised by what 
they had done.” 

The effects of the cruise went beyond the 
mere raising of American prestige. It ad- 
vertised not only the American Navy but 
all navies, and thus spurred on the mad 
competition in naval armaments which 
characterized the years before the great 
war. In Germany it was said that Mr. 
Roosevelt by rendering the battleship “the 
symbol of modern civilization” and estab- 
lishing “naval power as the true test of 
national greatness” had “benefited not his 
own nation alone, but all mankind.’ In 
France Roosevelt was hailed as one who 
had aroused the French people to full real- 
ization of their lack of sea power. “Aus- 
tralia, too,” said The London Daily News, 
“will before many years have her own war- 
ships on the deep—a result made possible 
for her by the effect upon antipodean opin- 
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ion of the visit of the great squadron. Even 
Brazil and China have caught the battle- 
ship craze, and the King of Siam will order 
one when he can borrow the funds.” 

The decision to send the fleet around 
the world was taken at a critical moment 
in the relations between the United States 
and Japan. The controversy concerning 
segregation of Asiatic children in the 
schools of California was at its height dur- 
ing the Summer of 1907, and in spite of 
the best efforts of both Governments to 
avoid incidents of an unpleasant character 
sensational newspapers in both Japan and 
the United States were confusing the issues 
with belligerent nationalistic utterances. 
Mr. Roosevelt stood four-square on the ful- 


5 
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fillment of American treaty obligations — 


and on the principle that there must be no 
discrimination against the Japanese. But, 


being a thoroughgoing nationalist, he jeal- 
ously cherished the “prestige” and “sov- | 


ereigenty” of the United States. He was de- 
sirous of proving that he was conciliatory 
because he wished to be just, not because 
he feared Japan; he decided to send the 
fleet around the world, according to his 
biographer, “to show that the United States 
earnestly desired peace but was not in the 
least afraid of war.” 

As Roosevelt himself subsequently told 
Admiral von Tirpitz, he became “uncom- 
fortably conscious of a very, very slight 
undertone of veiled truculence” in the Jap- 
anese communications concerning the 
school question, and finally came to the 
conclusion that the Japanese thought he 
was “afraid of them.” He “thought it a 
good thing that the Japanese should know 
that there were fleets >f the white races 
which were totally different from the fleet 
of poor Rojestvensky.” In any case, “every 
particle of trouble with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese press stopped 
like magic as soon as they found that our 
fleet had actually sailed, and was ob- 
viously in good trim.” 

In short the Government of the United 


States chose to stand forth in shining armor 


for the purpose, however much disavowed, 
of overawing the press, the people and the 
statesmen of a friendly nation by a daz- 
zling show of military force. This intro- 
duction of “machtpolitik” (policy of force) 
into American-Japanese relations might 


_have had unfortunate consequences had it 
not been for the determination of Japan 
to reply with chivalrous kindness. 
The return of the fleet from its world 
- cruise may be said to have celebrated the 
twenty-fifth birthday of the New Navy. 
During the period of its youth it had risen 
from impotence and insignificance to an 
eminence by which it could claim second 
place to Great Britain, the Mistress of the 
Seas, to the amazement of all nations, not 
excluding the United States. The compiler 
of the Navy Year Book for 1910 estimated 

the relative naval strength of the United 
States and Germany as follows: 

_ As regards the United States and Germany, 
reckoning only vessels completed, the United 
States is ahead; reckoning those built and build- 
ing, they are about equal; adding the ships pro- 
vided for in pending naval appropriation bill, 
United States leads Germany. * * * The United 
United States leads Germany. 

Whither does sea power and agitation for 
sea power lead? In the first instance, of 
course, it was and is intended for defense. 
But defense to the navalist is an elastic 
term. “In naval warfare,” says Admiral 
Mahan, “coast defense is the defensive fac- 
tor, the Navy the offensive.” A Navy for 
defense only is a “popular catchword” 
which is misleading. 

President Wilson in 1916 gave us the 
disquieting intelligence that the “great 
sweep from the Canal to Alaska is some- 
thing like half the circumference of the 
world.” To render this vast area secure 
would in itself be something of a task. 

But defense in a naval sense has long since 
transcended security for continental United 
States and, indeed, its insular possessions. 
In the light of the new diplomacy it has 
come to include the protection of American 
citizens in their persons and property and 
privileges wherever they may be found. 
Thus American gunboats are now con- 
structed exclusively for the purpose of 
patroling the Yangtze and other Chinese 
rivers in the interests of merchants and 
missionaries of American nationality. The 
representative of the United States at the 
first Lausanne conference requested that 
the Bosporus and Dardanelles be perpetu- 
ally open to vessels of war, in order that 
American destroyers might enter the Black 
Sea at will for the protection of the eco- 
nomic and philanthropic properties of citi- 
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zens of the United States. Americans and 
American interests extend considerably be- 
yond “half the circumference of the 
world.” 


INCREASING ScoPpE oF NAavAL Power 


Every move we make to strengthen our | 
defense adds a new exposed position in 
turn requiring defense and therefore con- 
stituting a source of weakness. Roosevelt 
said that the “chicf material advantage” of 
the Panama Canal was that “for defensive 
purposes it would double the power of the 
United States Navy” by obviating the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a big fleet on each 
coast. The Canal was not completed, how- | 
ever, before it was described as a jugular. 
vein of commercial and naval communica- 
tions which would have to be defended not 
only by fortifications but by a powerful, 
mobile navy. And Admiral Mahan had 
long since pointed out that the Canal would 
“advance our frontier by thousands of 
miles” and that it would be worthless with- 
out control of “the island fortresses” of 
the Caribbean and the Pacific. 

But Admiral Mahan also points out 
that no military position like Cuba or Ha- 
wail can confer control by itself. It in 
turn is dependent upon a large and power- 
ful fleet. And the enlargement of the fleet 
must of necessity demand more coaling sta- 
tions, fortified bases and defensive posi- 
tions which, in a vicious circle, will re- 
quire a yet larger navy for their defense. 

Cleveland urged a large fleet in order to 
enhance the national prestige; McKinley 
advocated a larger fleet to maintain the 
prestige already acquired. McKinley rec- 
ommended a merchant marine as an auxil- 
iary to the Navy; Roosevelt demanded a 
bigger Navy for the defense of the mer- 
chant marine. Roosevelt vigorously pro-. 
moted the Panama Canal as an aid to our 
carrying trade; the Republican platform 
of 1912 called for “American ships and 
plenty of them to make use of the great 
American Inter-Oceanic Canal now nearing 
completion.” Admiral Mahan pleaded for 
the annexation of Hawaii as a means of 
defending the Panama Canal; McKinley 
urged the construction of the Canal to as- 
sure the defense of Hawaii. In this man- 
ner the Navy gathers size and momentum 
as the years go by. 


America’s Unfavorable Attitude 


Toward Arbitration Treaties 


By DENYS P. MYERS 


Corresponding Secretary of the World Peace Foundation. 


was a leader in arbitration, in the 
pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Now America is a laggard. She 
not only does not keep pace with what has 
become a world-wide march, but she goes 
backward. Bee. 

It took the Presidents of this country and 
their Secretaries of State nearly thirty 
years to get the Senate to agree to any gen- 
eral formula of arbitration. When that 
formula finally became a reality in 1908, 
it excepted from arbitration questions in- 
volving “national honor and vital inter- 
est.” In 1911 the Senate defeated President 
Taft's declared purpose to avoid those 
weasel words. In 1914 the Administration 
had the luck to make a series of successful 
treaties providing for inquiry and report 
before resort to war. That was an advance 
which the rest of the world seized upon for 
use and which provided the formula that 
made Locarno a reality. But in 1924 the 
United States made such a treaty with 
Sweden, and tacked to it the meaningless 
exception of questions of “national honor 
and vital interest.” 

The United States, through its Senate, 
insists on being judge and jury in its own 
case, unless it is certain to be the winner. 
The late Senator Lodge, who opposed 
Roosevelt and-Hay and Taft when they 
wished to make progress in arbitration, 
once characterized the situation as being 
one of serious and revolting hypocrisy. We 
balked, he said, at arbitrating if our inter- 
est was involved, implying that we might 
lose the award or that it might cost us 
something. Taft replied to that idea in 
1911 that “we cannot make omelets with- 
out breaking eges. * * * Tf arbitration is 

* to cover the ground that shall 
really promote the cause of peace and pre- 
vent war, it must cover questions of the 
utmost interest to both countries.” (Ad- 


Ope upon a time the United States 


dress at Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 15, 


1911). 
The reason for the “stalling” of the 


United States in the development of pacific 


settlement—in adhering to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice we pledge 
no use of it—is neither the President nor 
the people. The reason is the Senate. Any 
promise of the President through his Sec- 


retary of State to arbitrate anything with © 


another country is contingent by current 
practice on the consent of the Senate. One 
Senator refuses to accept a formula that 
might clear up the sore spot of Southern 


State indebtedness; another thinks immi-— 


gration might be involved; another shies 
at seeing “purely governmental policy” 
under impartial examination. Between the 
fears and the inhibitions the Senate has 
repeatedly done to death promising 
projects. ; 

But, it may be said, if the United States 
has not advanced in making formulas, its 
practice puts it in the lead. That is not 
true. The 12,416 claims before the Ger- 
man-American Mixed Claims Commission 
are easily matched by 70,000 English and 
50,000 German claims handled by the 
German-British Clearing Offices, which 
leave necessary judgments to a mixed ar- 
hitral tribunal, which is only one of a 
series of forty-seven courts set up between 
ex-enemies. Since the war the United States 
has used the old Hague Court twicev Great 
Britain has gone to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice three times, Greece 
thrice, Bulgaria twice, Poland twice and 
France once. France, Germany, Poland 
and Switzerland are parties to pending 
cases. 


Historically, it is the same. The most 


complete compilation of arbitrations at the 
present moment is W. E. Darby’s “Modern 
Pacific Settlements.” His lists cover the 
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110 years from 1794 to 1904, His index 
shows the following totals: 


Greabt-Diitaine cer ove eek BEE SM KGa) 
Germany (German States)....... Senor 113 
erat ee fates sortie Riosisaion cisvek occa atte 105 
United States .. Sitefel a cone erase Sh a 96 
AUBREY ais veks sass RAGE See Son Satara pinto’ s oie 56 
PATISEDIAAUNSATY 4) eatiaisieie ei ee he Lee ee 48 
RectbalvoCltalianc States) tsaes etc eew es 45 
PRUE STE arg ec ees MOE Ne ae eT aed 42 


Perhaps all these things mean that the 
United States conducts its 
international affairs so 
scrupulously that it does 
not get into so many dif- 
ferences requiring arbi- 
tration as other nations. 
If so, there would seem to 
be the less reason for 
backwardness in setting 
the others a thoroughgo- 
ing example of engaging 
to settle disputes by that 
method. 

The Jay treaty with 
Great Britain in 1794 re-— 
introduced arbitration 
into practical statesman- 
ship. I say “reintro- 
duced,” for it was for- 
merly very much _prac- 
ticed. Once I picked up a volume of fif- 
teenth century Polish archives in the library 
and glanced through it out of curiosity. I 
ended by counting the arbitral awards in 
it and got a total of ninety-four in the one 
volume, which was one of five. From 
the Jay treaty until after the Alabama 
claims arbitration, which we won, the 
State Department used arbitration very 
extensively as a method of settling claims 
and disputes. 

In that period almost the only treaty 
provision of general character was Article 
XXI of the 1848 treaty with Mexico. 
However, when Huerta proposed an arbi- 
tration, Secretary Bryan wrote that the flag 
dispute “could in no circumstances be a 
subject for discussion by such a tribunal 
as that of The Hague.” (Foreign Relations, 
1914, p. 466.) 

On April 1, 1883, Colonel Emile Frey, 
Swiss Minister at Washington and former- 
1) an officer in the American army during 
the Civil War, proposed to Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen that the two countries bind 
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themselves to arbitrate their disputes. The 
proposal was favored and a draft was pre- 
pared which was accepted by the Swiss 
Federal Council, but the negotiations were 
never concluded. The Swiss’ Council at 
that time, July 24, 1883, was willing “to 
submit to an arbitral tribunal all diffi- 
culties which may arise between [the con- 
tracting parties] during the existence of 
the present treaty, whatever may be the 
cause, the nature or the 
object of such difficul- 
ties.” . 

In 1887 President Cleve- 
land received a memorial 
from 232 members of the 
British Parliament, which 
was presented to Congress 
and resulted in a Senate 
resolution in 1888 and a 
joint resolution by the 
Senate and House in 
1890. In 1893 the Eng- 
lish House of Commons 
did much the same thing, 
and on March 5, 1896, 
Lord Salisbury proposed 
the heads of a treaty in a 
dispatch. The text finally 
negotiated bears date of 
Jan. 11, 1897, and was signed by Richard 
Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote. The 
agreement was virtually unrestricted, the 
limitations being with respect to procedure 
rather than subject matter. Article I, as 
signed, read: 

The high contracting parties agree to submit 
to arbitration in accordance with the provisions 
and subject to the limitations of this treaty all 
questions in difference between them which they 
may fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. 


On Feb. 13, 1897, Senator David Tur- 
pie of Indiana, who held office from 1887 
te 1899, reported the treaty to the Senate 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
with this addition: 

But said agreement to submit, together with 
its formulations in every case, before its final 
execution, shall be referred to, and shall be ap- 
proved by, the President and Senate of the United 
States, and her Britannic Majesty. 


That proposal to make arbitration de- 
pendent on Senate consent will be heard 
from again and again. 
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But the Senate committee was not 
through with the treaty. It went back 
into the committee and came out again 
on March 17, 1897, in a redraft submitted 
by Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minne- 
sota. What he had in mind was stated in 
his “Treatise on International Law” 
(1901), a work which is never cited as an 
authority by political scientists, notwith- 
standing that Henry Cabot Lodge in his 
introduction to it asserted that it “ought 
io be widely read.” Senator Davis’s ob- 
jections to the treaty were: 

It bound the United States not only to arbi- 
trate all contentions then existing, but it also 
bound the United States to arbitrate every con- 


troversy that might arise in the future, as to _ 


which “it was impossible to anticipate what would 
be the subject of contention.” 


We would have bound ourselves to arbitrate - 


the existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, “a stale and unperformed bond,” which we 
contend “has become inoperative.” “To deter- 
mine whether a treaty has ceased to be Operative 


is as much a function of sovereignty as it is to 


determine in the first instance whether a treaty 
shall be made.” 

The treaty provided a jurisdiction “to adjudi- 
cate questions of much greater moment than that 
of damages.” The “dogma of international rela- 
tions” called the Monroe Doctrine, our “balance 
of power for the Western Hemisphere,’ might 
come before.a tribunal “one-half of the members 
of which were necessarily to be subjects of for- 
eign powers.” (It may be remarked that Cleve- 
land and Olney, who made the Venezuela issue 
with Great Britain the previous year, did not see 


this likelihood in negotiating the document.)! 


Considering that two States had signed the 
same text, which necessarily bound them equally, 
it is surprising to read: “The United States is 
the only nation whose hands are to be tied; the 
only nation which is to submit its sovereign pow- 
ers to the decision of a mixed court in a great 
international lawsuit.” 


Senator John T. Morgan of Alabama, 
who held office from 1877 to 1907, on 
March 18 made a minority report, which 


said in terms what the Davis amendments - 


implied. A few quotations will show the 
lines of his reasoning: 


Treaties are essentially temporary expedients, 
and, in fact, seem made to be broken, as for- 
tresses are said to be made to be taken; and it 
is questionable after all whether an open field 
and the chance of a fair fight are not the best 
protection to a peace-loving nation, both in war 
and diplomacy. 


Without this unqualified right of appeal t 
arms no nation can be independent. ae 

In any case we would prefer to fight rather 
than be compelled to arbitrate. It is in compul- 
sory arbitration that we will find many dangerous 
irritations. i 

The President and the Senate can no more 
compel Congress by a treaty to yield its right 
to declare war against Great Britain, in any event 
or contingency, than they can compe) Congress 
to declare war against the Mahdists in Africa 
as the ally of Great Britain. 


These arguments defeated the proposed 
treaty with “our only traditional enemy,” 
as Senator Morgan said in his public docu- 
ment. - 


Tue First Hacur CONFERENCE 


In 1899 came the first Hague Confer- — 
ence. Its convention for the pacific set- 
tlement of international disputes was 
passed by the Senate with much doubt, 
though authorities considered it quite in- 
nocent, since it dealt solely with procedure. 

On Oct. 14, 1903, France and Great 
Britain began the basis of their Entente 
Cordiale by negotiating an arbitration 
treaty. Previous to that, however, arbitra- 
tion had been given a certain popularity in 
the United States. The Hague convention 
of 1899 was proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt on Nov. 1, 1901. It created the 
possibility of calling upon the panel 
known as the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. The story goes that M. d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant urged upon the Presi- 
dent the great desirability of operating the 
system promptly. Roosevelt called on the 
State Department for a good case and they 
produced the question of the Pious Fund 
of the Californias, a species of historical 
clearing to title. The “compromis” was 
signed on May 22, 1902, fixing the terms 
of the question to be arbitrated; and the 
decision was rendered on Oct. 14 of the 
same year. z 

The American people—or that fraction 
of the American people which knew what 
arbitration was—regarded this use of The 
Hague as important. After the Anglo- 
French treaty was signed, Sir Thomas 
Barclay came over here on a selling mis- 
sion for the idea and met. with a ready 
response. Roosevelt referred to the mat- 
ter in his Presidential message in 1903; 
and in that of Dec. 6, 1904, he announced 


no serious opposition in 


obtaining of a settlement 


Ag 


‘that he would “shortly lay before the Sen- 


ate treaties of arbitration with all powers 
which are willing to enter into these 
treaties with us.” John Hay negotiated 
the documents, of which the principal 


clause was: 


Differences which may arise of a legal nature, 
or relating to the interpretation of treaties exist- 
ing between the two contracting parties, and 
which it may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration * * *; 
provided, nevertheless, that 
they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence or 
the honor of the two contract- 
ing States and do not concern 
the interests of third parties. 


_ The proviso was bor- 
rowed from the Anglo- 
French treaty and raised 


the Senate, which, how- 
ever, laid a line of attack 
from another angle. The 
Turpie amendment to the 
1897 Anglo-American 
treaty was brought for- 
ward. A general arbitra- 
tion treaty is a type of 
declaration of policy by 
contract; it may never be 
employed; in fact, its 
existence encourages the 


by the more elastic 
method of negotiation. But if a dispute 
is actually to be arbitrated, the exact ques- 
tion at issue and the special conditions of 
the procedure must be precisely defined. 
The document which does this is called a 
“compromis,” or special agreement. 

In some way the United States Senate 
had learned enough about practical inter- 
national affairs to be aware of this. — Dis- 


regarding the patent fact that the phrasing 


of the compromis is a purely technical 
matter, and that as such it is the routine 
business of the Department of State, which 
is quite as responsible and vastly more 
intelligent in the realm of foreign rela- 
tions than the Senate, the latter body de- 
veloped the theory that the United States 
might lose its right to live unless the 
compromis for any particular arbitration 
was brought into harmony with its under- 
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standing. An addition to the text provid- 

ing that the compromis should receive 

the advice and consent of the Senate was 

put up by Senators Knox and Spooner. 

In spite of Roosevelt’s vigorous opposition 

and Hay’s worried concern, the Senate had 

lis way after much oratory against both 

men. The Senate defeated the treaty by 

ar almost unanimous vote. 

The Senate vote took place on Feb. 11, 

1904. Hay died on July 1, 1905, and 

Elihu Root succeeded him 

as Secretary of State. He 
negotiated a series of 

treaties in which he yield- 

ed to the Senate’s opinion, ~ 
and a series of engage- 

ments eventually went 

through containing this 

article: 


In each individual case the 
high contracting parties, be- 
fore appealing to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, 
shall conclude a special agree- 
ment, defining clearly the mat- 
ter in dispute, the scope of 
the powers of the arbitrators 
and the period to be fixed for 
the formation of the arbitral 
tribunal and the severa! stages 
of the procedure. It is under- 
stood that on the part of the 
United States such special 
agreements will be made by 

- the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of !the other] 
shall be subject to the procedure required by the 
Constitution and laws thereof. 

In 1908 and 1909 treaties on the same 
model were made with Argentina, Austria- 
Hungary, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, France, 
Great Britain, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and Uruguay. Those with Argen- 
tina, Bolivia and Chile were never con- 
summated by those countries. All the 
texts were negotiated for a_ five-year 
period, but those with Ecuador, Haiti, Peru 
and Uruguay were to continue automatical- 
ly. and those four are still in force. All 
were renewed once. Now all others have 
been allowed by the Department of State 


ed Sah 
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to lapse with the exception of those with 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain and 
Sweden. Out of twenty-five treaties, 
which were heralded at the time as mark- 
ing a new epoch, only twelve are alive. 
The laxness which that situation implies 
is not without its silver lining. John Bas- 


sett Moore, after years of service in the 


Department of State and as the historian 
of American arbitrations, is well qualified 
to have a measured opinion, and an author- 
itative one. Speaking of those treaties at 
Mohonk Lake in 1914, he characterized 
them as running behind actual practice, so 
far as the obligation to arbitrate was con- 
cerned, The result of the special agree- 
ment provision of Senate origin, he said, 
was that “it is in practice more difficult 
to secure international arbitration than it 
was in the early days of our indepen- 
dence.” 

The real test of an arbitration treaty is 
what it arbitrates. Particularly after 1907 
other States began engaging to arbitrate 
on a much wider scope than that indicated 
by the formula of the American documents. 
Public opinion was favorable to advance. 
In March and December, 1910, President 
Taft proposed going forward, saying: “If 
we can negotiate and put through agree- 
ments with some other nation to abide by 
the adjudication of international arbitra- 
tion courts in every issue which cannot 
be settled by negotiations * * * we shall 
have made a long step forward by demon- 
strating that it is possible for two nations 
al least to establish between them the same 
system which, through the process of law, 
has existed between individuals under 
government.” 

The evidence of this desire took the form 
on Aug. 3, 1911, of identic texts with 
Great Britain and France, which were 
signed on our part by Secretary of State 
Knox, but which were actually drafted by 
President Taft and Chandler P. Anderson. 
The principle employed was as follows: 

All differences hereafter arising between the 
high contracting parties, which it has not been 
possible to adjust by diplomacy, relating to in- 
ternational matters in which the high contracting 
parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 


right made by one against the other under treaty 
or otherwise, and which are justiciable in their 


nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law or 
equity, shall be submitted to [arbitration]. 

The high contracting parties further agree to 


institute * * * a joint high commission of in- 


quiry to which, upon the request of either party, 
shall be referred for impartial and conscientious 


‘investigation any controversy between the parties 


within the scope of Article I before such con- 
troversy has been submitted to arbitration, and 
also any other controversy hereafter arising be- 
tween them even if they are not agreed that it 
falls within the scope of Article IL. 

By this formula, with the customary de- 
tails added, it was possible to have all ques- 
tions submitted at least to a neutral forum 
for study and report. It may be men- 
tioned that the fundamental principle of 
those treaties now binds 55 States in Article 
12 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, is applied in some 20 _ bilateral 
treaties in’ greater detail and is the kernel 
of the arbitration treaties made at Locarno. 
If the “spirit of Locarno” has a body, it is 
this principle. 

The Senate took the treaties and oper- 
ated upon them,. and in the end changed 
them so that they were deemed useless. 
Senator Lodge made a majority report, 
which President Taft openly opposed in 
public addresses. Senators Cullom and 
Root made one minority report, and Sena- 
tor Burton another, supporting the Presi- 
dent. On March 7, 1912, by a vote of 76 
to 3, the Senate passed the treaties by a 
resolution so amending and reserving them 
that President Taft declined to proceed 
with their ratification, in the conviction 
that their mutilated form represented no 
real advance. 

Previously, at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, three matters had been brought up 
in this field. The United States delegation 
had proposed a prototype of the present 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
and had done much toward advancing it to 
the stage where only the method of select- 
ing the judges was left unsolved. Secondly, 
an effort was made there to develop a type 
of arbitration treaty specifying those ques- 
tions which could always be so submitted. 
The effort came to nothing, the United 
States taking no particular part in it. A 
third proposal was for the establishment of 
an international prize court, which was 
completely arranged for in one convention 


of the conference. The Senate advised its’ 


ratification, as it advised ratification of the 
- Declaration of London, which was intended 
to be a codification of law for the use of 
the court.. These never came into force. A 
protocol fostered by the United States to 
invest the prize court with purely optional 
arbitral jurisdiction, therefore, also fell to 
the ground. 

In 1906, William J. Bryan, at the Inter- 
parliamentary Union conference in London, 
made a speech advocat- 
ing oratorically that na- 
tions should, before going 
to war, submit the dis- 
puted facts to an impar- 
tial inquiry for a report. 
In 1913 Mr. Bryan was 
Secretary of State and in 
a position to pursue this 
idea, which was submitted 
to foreign Governments, 
36 of which promptly ac- 
cepted it in principle. 
Treaties were negotiated 
with 31, to all of which 
the Senate’s advice and- 
consent were obtained. 
Of that number 21 are in 
force. So far as it is of 
record, the United States 
has done nothing since 
1914 about the other 10, 
which, for the most part, 
are with States that do not regard Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the same light as it is 
viewed in’ Washington. Thus the one real 
lead we have taken has been sidetracked. 

These treaties added the missing link to 
methods of pacific settlement. They pro- 
vided a formula which enabled all disputes 
between the contracting parties to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a third party 
before war became possible. The prin- 
ciple binds 55 States each to each in Article 
12 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions today, which is equivalent to 1,485 
bilateral treaties.* Documents embodying 


*In a multilateral undertaking each State is 
bound to every other. In the case of the Cove- 
nant, 55 States are bound to 54, establishing a 
total of 55 times 54 legal relations, or 2,970. A 
bilateral treaty binds A to B and B to A, that 
is, represents a double legal relation. The 
multilateral treaty is equivalent to 2,970 divid- 
ed by 2, or 1,485 bilateral treaties, which num: 
ber is required to produce the same amount of 
engagements as the single multilateral docu- 
ment. 


_ AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ARBITRATION TREATIES 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Secretary of State, 
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the principle are being constantly made by 
States in pairs at the present time (some 20 
are in force), and the Locarno treaties are 
based on the scheme. Yet, Senator Lodge, 
writing to Roosevelt on Jan. 20, 1915, 
called the American treaties “fatuous” and 
complained of them as having “no force 
and no intent of enforcement behind them.” 
He added: “If I had been here I should 
have resisted them.” 

From 1908 to 1918 there existed a Cen- 
tral American Court of 
Justice obligatory in ju- 
risdiction. The convention 
establishing it was made 
in Washington in 1907 
under the auspices of the 
United States. On Aug. 
5, 1914, the United States 
negotiated a treaty with 
Nicaragua by which it 
required options on a 
canal route and on terri- 
tory in both the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific 
(Gulf of Fonseca). Costa 
Rica and Salvador ob- 
jected to Nicaragua’s ac- 
tion, took their cases be- 
fore the Court of Justice, 
and, on the basis of their 
treaty engagements with 
Nicaragua, won decisions 
against the latter. The 
United States paid no attention to this situ- 
ation; Nicaragua was unable to comply 
with the decisions so long as the United 
States held to the letter of the bond; and 
the execution of determined justice was 
consequently paralyzed so far as the court 
was concerned. The blow killed the court, 
which expired at the end of its first ten- 
year period. 

In 1922 the United States sought to get 
the Central American States together in a 
system of cooperation to succeed the one of 
1907 which had thus lapsed. On Feb. 7, 
1923, a treaty establishing a Central 
American tribunal was signed, the United 
States hecoming a party to it. But instead | 
of being a court with real jurisdiction, it is 
only a panel from which jurists may be 
chosen. Really crucial questions are ex- 
cepted from its jurisdiction, which is really 
no broader than that of the 1908-09 arbi- 
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tration treaties. The treaty is in force, and 
Central America is further behind in pa- 
cific settlement than it was fifteen years 
ago. It is supposed that the Department of 
State would have gone further if there had 
been any hope that the Senate would have 
consented. 

More recently (on June 24, 1924) the 
United States negotiated a treaty with 
Sweden. It is called an arbitration con- 
vention, but it is really a commission of in- 
quiry contract, plus the exceptions of the 
1908-09 arbitration treaties, which all con- 
structive effort since then has been directed 
to overcoming. It would seem that the 
United States authorities have even lost 
sight of the principle, formerly accepted, 
that arbitral decisions were proper in jus- 
ticiable questions and that an impartial re- 
port from a disinterested commission is 


always desirable in nonjusticiable ques- 


tions. 

In contrast to this retrogade step there 
is a network of treaties providing for un- 
limited arbitral or judicial settlement de- 
veloping on every continent. Arbitration 
is provided for in each of the seventeen 
places in the London reparation agree- 
ments to carry into effect the Dawes plan, 
where friction or disagreement might 
occur. But to review the actual progress of 
pacific settlement in the world outside of 
the United States is beyond the scope of 
these pages. I content myself with testi- 
mony from the heathen. On June 22, 1921, 
the Moslem States of Afghanistan and 
Persia made a treaty of friendship, by 
Article X of which: 


. The two contracting parties have de- 


cided, in conformity with international usage, to 


submit to arbitration all the difficulties arising 
between the two countries of which a solution 


cannot be arrived at by diplomatic negotiations. — 


Further, the high contracting parties undertake 
loyally to carry out the decisions of the arbitra- 


‘tors. (League of Nations, Treaty Series XX XIII, 


299.) 

The position of the United States is 
directly traceable to the attitude of the 
Senate, which has never looked sympathet- 
ically or even intelligently at the problem 
of developing pacific settlement. The late 
Senator Lodge was supposedly an authority 
on the matter. A premise and a conclu- 


sion of his may be referred to. Congress, | 


despite the provisions of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, included in the Panama Canal 
act of Aug. 24, 1912, a discrimination re- 
mitting tolls on American coastwise ves- 
sels. Great Britain protested against this 
as a violation of the treaty. Senator 
Lodge was hot for arbitration of the ques- 
tion, which obviously would disappear if 
Congress reversed its action on the recom- 
mendation of ‘the President, which was 
actually done in the end. Apparently, 
Senator Lodge was for arbitration rather 
than that normal procedure. If so, his 
premise was wrong, but his conclusion, ex- 
pressed in a letter (referred to above) to 


Roosevelt of Sept. 22, 1913, was: 


That the United States, which has been loudly 


boasting that it was the champion of arbitration, 


should refuse to enter upon the arbitration of a 


question the moment such question involves their 
interest, places the United States in an attitude 
of hypocrisy which is very serious and is really 
revolting. 
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New Light on the Progress of Primitive — 


Man 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


Research Associate in Prehistoric Archaeology, with Professorial Rank; Curator of 
Anthropology, Yale University; Director, American Schoolof Prehistoric Research. 


‘THERE is a certain fascination about 
tracing anything to its beginning or 
origin. I recall the enthusiasm with 

which the late Professor Emile Cartailhac, 

the great French prehistorian, recounted 


_ his discovery of the origin of the handker- 


chief. It is rather disconcerting to think 
of a time when our forebears were without 


_ this now indispensable article; and accord- 


‘ing to the eminent professor it was not so 
long ago—in fact, well within historic time. 

The present is looked upon as preémi- 
nently the age of invention; every age 
back to the beginning of recorded history 
has been proud of its own achievements 
_along that line. But some of the greatest 


inventions or discoveries of all time, such 


as fire and the wheel, for example, must be 
credited to prehistoric peoples. 

_ In my prehistoric researches I am often 
reminded of the child’s query at the break- 
fast table which was as follows: “Mother, 
how do the hens know the size of our egg 

In view of certain recent happen- 


ings, it is apparent that a good many 


grown-ups retain the child’s attitude toward 
man’s age-long struggle to adapt himself 
to his environment. [If in this struggle he 
has been more successful than other ani- 
mals, it is due to a happy combination of 
circumstances consequent upon the attain- 
ment of the erect posture. 

The reduction of the snout automatically 
increased the range of usefulness of vision 


because it removed the chief physical ob- 


; 


struction to the fullest use of conjugate 
movements of the eyes. The overlapping 
of the visual fields was the first step to- 
ward the acquisition of true stereoscopic 
vision; it was stereoscopic vision which 
immeasurably increased the appreciation 


of form, color, and detail of objects. Visual 


concentration whets curiosity to examine; 
and to satisfy curiosity the hand is called 
upon to adjust movable objects for inspec- 
tion. Thus the tactile sense becomes inti- 
mately linked up with vision. 


In winning the freedom of the hand 
from its former duties as a means of sup- 
port, the brain won its own freedom to a 
field of almost unlimited possibilities for 
expansion. Hand-freedom means erect 
posture and a brain case poised where it 
may best expand, at the top of a practi- 
cally vertical spinal column rather than 
suspended from the end of a horizontal 
one. Given a human hand and a nascent 
human brain, only time and a suitable nat- 
ural environment were necessary to pro- 
duce the fabric of our civilization. 

The interplay between brain and hand 


_ ‘By degrees led to increased confidence in 
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the validity of mental processes as a guide 
to action. With this guide man found a 
new world, one which he has been explor- © 
ing for hundreds of thousands of years and 
the possibilities of which will continue to | 
stimulate intellectual achievement without 
apparent limit. In this new world the hu- 
man hand, that marvelously adaptable tool 
of the human brain, has played an impor- 
tant role. The clenched fist can deal a 
telling blow, the grip can strangle, and the 
nails can rend only when in relatively 
close proximity to the object attacked or 
attacking. Since he had neither fleetness 
of foot nor unusual strength of arm, primi- 
tive man had to use artificial substitutes 
for these qualities. The use of stick or 
club makes possible a heavier blow and at 
a longer range. Moreover, a club or stone 
may be used as a projectile, thus immeas- 
urably increasing the zone of safety with- 
out appreciably lessening the power of at- 
tack or defense. 

The problem which confronted primitive 
man was, therefore, one of utilization of 
materials at hand. The most utilizable of 
all stones is flint, because of its hardness 
and mode of fracture, which leaves a com- 
paratively ‘straight edge. Moreover, flint 
flakes are produced by purely natural 
means. Sometimes they may have been 
produced accidentally, and the mind that 
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a great Palaeolithic cave 
France. 


Le Placard, 
observed the connection between the acci- 
dental product and itself as the producer 
is entitled to be called human. 

Given exceptional minds capable of ar- 
riving at a goal by indirection, by inter- 
mediate stages, we have the prerequisite 
for the origin and development of the 
whole fabric of our material and intel- 
lectual culture. The translation of indi- 
vidual experience into racial experience 
has been accelerated by the development of 
rudimentary speech. The brain of even 
the most primitive monkeys reveals a dis- 
tinct expansion of the cerebral areas con- 
cerned with hearing and the control of 
sound production. 

For untold eons the common stock of 
knowledge was passed on from generation 
to generation and from age to age by word 
of mouth. In such circumstances it is easy 
to see how myth, legend, and tradition 
would flourish. The exceptional individ- 
ual, the discoverer, of one age would be- 
come the hero or god of the next. In all 


in Charente, 


: 


ages the course of progress has 


while the rate of progress has de- 
pended upon the ability of the 
many to profit by the achievements 
of the few. ; 
So far as our present knowledge 
goes, the Old World was the birth- 
place of man’s immediate precur- 
sors as well as of man himself. 


etal remains and cultural remains, 


origins, are found there. That is 
why the American School of Pre- 
historic Research has chosen the 
Old World as its field of activity. 
If there was a common centre, just 
where in the Old World that cen- 
tre was, is still an open question. 
Thus far, Europe has furnished 


been carried on there more thor- 
oughly than in Asia or Africa. 

We Americans are so far re- 
moved geologically from the 
ground out ‘of which the relics 
are being dug that it is very easy 
for us to be ignorant of their ex- 
istence as well as their significance. It is 
this ignorance, perhaps, as much as preju- 
dice, which has recently risen like a cloud 
to darken the path of scientific progress in 
America. 

Whatever may be the political ills of the 
Old World, trials of science teachers is no 
longer one of them. One of the reasons 
for this difference between Europe and the 
United States is explained by our geo- 
graphic isolation. The Atlantic Ocean on 
the one side and the Pacific on the other 
separate us from the tangible evidence 
bearing on the great antiquity of man. So 
far as our present knowledge goes, the New 
World might be swallowed up by these two 
oceans without the loss of any of the essen- 
tial evidence bearing on the origin and de- 
velopment of man both physically and cul- 
turally. First-hand contact with this evi- 


dence can be had only by a trip to the Old 
- World; over there it is already a familiar 


story to legislators as well as their con- 


stituents. Our people are not less intelli- 


been thought out by the gifted few, 


The oldest known relics, both skel-_ 


bearing on the subject of human 


most of the evidence, but this may | 
be simply because researches have © 


Whas 


ean be had by overcoming our geographic 


ee ee 


rise to the Scopes trial at Dayton last Sum- 
_ mer affords abundant proof of the need of 
_ just such service as the American School 
is giving. 
_ A difficulty inherent in the quest of hu- 
man origins is that man must perforce be 
his own examiner and classifier, must sit 
in judgment upon the results of self-inves- 
_ tigation. To perform these functions with- 
out bias is a crucial test even for the hu- 
_ man intellect. 
in self-scrutiny is the determination of and 
agreement upon the sum total of the phys- 
ical, mental, and cultural characters which 
enter into the making of Homo. There 
are those who admit that in the material 
things which man has produced there are 
traces of an evolutionary process. At the 
present rate of change a lifetime suffices 
to picture the process at work. But a life- 
time does not suffice to discern changes in 
man’s physical and mental being. They 
remain practically constant from one gen- 
eration to the next; therefore one is prone 


= ee eee 


handicap. The Tennessee law which gave 


Another obstacle inherent _ 
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to think that they have always been as “ies 
are now. Anatomical changes and adjust- 
ments have taken place very slowly in com- 
parison with cultural changes. » This ‘dif- 
ference, which has been enormous during 
the past 30,000 years, is one of degree oily. 
During the preceding hundreds of thou- 
sands of years the rate of cultural change 
was relatively slow also, much more nearly 
in keeping with that of anatomical change 
than has been the case during the recent 
millennia. 

Cultural evolution: “then, has its ‘parallel 
in organic evolution and like’ the latter its 
pathway is strewn with extinct forms. If 
mutation is the accelerator in the mechan- 
ism which controls organic evolution, cul- 


tural evolution can cluk a still more effi- 


cient accelerator in human inventiveness. 
One invention leads to others by a system 
of branching and budding, so that a single 
invention may give rise io. a whole cluster 
of related activities forming what might be 
called a culture- complex unit. The oldest 
clusters of human activities of which we 
have definite knowledge are the lithic and 
fire complexes. The lithic complex was 


Lower station at Le Moustier (Dordogne, France), showing a sequence of palaeolithic cultures 


as 
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Natural flint chips picked and utilized as 
primary tools. 


superseded in part and supplemented by 
the use of such organic materials as bone, 
ivory, and reindeer horn, which character- 
ized the game-animal 
complex. 

Organic evolution and 
prehistoric cultural evolu- 
tion have a common basis 
in stratigraphy, or geo- 
logic sequence, — which 
also serves as a chrono- 
logic background for 
both. When human skel- 
etal remains are found as- 
sociated with artifacts in 
an undisturbed deposit, 
there can be but one in- 
ference —that the race 
represented by the bones 
was the producer of the 
artifacts. The age of both 
can be determined by the 
relation of the deposit to 
other deposits and often 
also by the nature of 
other relics found there- 
in. We thus know what 
type of industry goes with 
a certain type of fossil 
man. 

Some idea of the slow 
rate at which cultural 
evolution took place may 
be obtained through a 
study of relics of the Old 
Stone Age. We do not 
know just when this age 
began, but we do know 
that it was a very long 
time ago—perhaps before 
the close of the Tertiary 
Epoch. We know also 
that it lasted some hun- 


dreds of thousands of years and ended in 
Central and Western Europe after the close 
of the last glacial epoch, some 20,000 years 
ago. The Old Stone Age is commonly di- 
vided into two periods—the Eolithic and 
Paleolithic, belonging to the Tertiary and 
Quaternary (Pleistocene) respectively. The 
Paleolithic Period is divided into three 
parts: Lower, Middle and Upper Paleo- 
lithic. 

In a comparative study of the industrial 
remains of these various periods there are 
certain broad distinctions to be drawn. 
Eolithic industry consisted for the most 
part of improvisations—primary tools or 


Flint scraper knives, secondary tools of the Mousterian epoch. 
Rock shelter of Castel-Merle (Dordogne, France) 
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implements such as the hammerstone and 
the flint chip with utilizable edge or point. 
Secondary tools were few and simple, con- 
sisting largely of artificial chips; during 
the Lower Paleolithic Period the number 
of secondary tools was 
increased by the addi- 
tion of the cleaver, a 
pointed implement 
chipped on both faces. 
A primary tool is one 
ready to hand — fur- 
nished by nature; a sec- 
ondary tool is one which 
requires the use of a 
tool in its manufacture; 
tertiary tools are those 
which in their shaping 
require the use of pri- 
mary and_ secondary 
tools and whose ulti- 
mate purpose is not the 
shaping of implements. 

The Neandertalians of 
the Middle Paleolithic 
Period made no great 
advances over _ their 
predecessors. They pos- 
sessed an improved 
technique, which is seen 
in the character of their 
nuclei and well-formed 
scrapers and points with 
carefully retouched mar- 
gins; but so far as can 
be ascertained they did 
not go beyond the mak- 
ing of. secondary tools, 
that is to say, their sec- 
ondary tools served di- 
rectly an ultimate pur- 
pose, were not used for 
the manufacture of ter- 
tiary tools. The techni- 
cal processes from Plio- 
cene times to the close 
of the Middle Paleo- 
lithic Period (well along 
toward the close of the 
Pleistocene) remained 
relatively simple. 

It was reserved for 
the Upper Paleolithic 
Cro-Magnon races to in- 
augurate a new era. 


This was made possible through improve- 
ment in the preparation of nuclei from 
which long slender blades could be 
struck. The next step was important ad- 
ditions to their stock of secondary tools 


Flint and bone tools of the Aurignacian epoch. The three at the 
top were used in the manufacture of tertiary tools. 
of Castel-Merle (Dordogne, France). 


Rock-shelter 
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(various forms of the 
graver, microliths, small 


enabled them to make 
extended use of bone, 
ivory and reindeer horn, 
leading to two capital 
results—the invention of 
a set of tertiary tools 
and the dawn of the fine 
arts. 

Upper Paleolithic, or 
Cro-Magnon, culture 
was very early trans- 
formed through the ad- 
dition of the secondary 
shaping tools produced 
from bladelike flint 
flakes, without which it 
would not have been 
possible to make an ar- 
ray of tertiary tools such 
as the bone needle, the 
javelin point of bone, 
ivory or reindeer horn, 
the javelin shaft, the 
dart or javelin thrower, 
and the harpoon of rein- 
deer horn; nor would 
the Cro-Magnons have 
been able to embellish 
their dart throwers and 
satisfy a rapidly devel- 
oping artistic sense by 
producing various objects of art and of 
‘personal adornment. 

Only after the development of a tertiary 
set of tools was it possible for man to be- 
come an artist in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term. If he had been an artist be- 
fore, he was at least not able to leave an 
imperishable record of that fact. His ef- 
forts, if he was inspired to make any, were 
confined to modeling in soft materials that 
could be shaped by the fingers alone.’ The 
probability is that he was content to pick 
up and perhaps to cherish objects which 
bore some resemblance to a familiar ani- 
mal form; he might even have gone so far 
as to heighten the zo6morphic effect by the 
use of a primary or secondary tool. Asa 
probable example one may cite the flint 
nodule representing a bird’s head with the 
nodular crust intact except for the chip 
taken out exactly where the eye should be. 


Harpoons of 

reindeer horn, 

representing the 

tertiary stage in 

implement mak- 
ing. 


knives and awls) which 


‘Mention should also be 


Dharvent, who found it in an old gravel | 
deposit, believes that the specimen had at- — 


tracted the attention of some one who de- 
tected the resemblance to a bird’s head and 
who knew how to supplement nature’s un- 


finished work by detaching a small chip 


to represent the eye. Isolated examples of 


this sort can be disposed of as freaks of © 


nature. The case however is different 
when they occur in association with un- 
doubted works of man. 


has been found in situ associated with two 
large Mousterian (Middle Paleolithic) 
flint scrapers in a gravel pit at Roelle- 
court, Department of if 
Pas-de-Calais, France. 
Baudouin discovered 
about a dozen of these 
so-called figure stones 
in a station dating from 
the early Neolithic Pe- 
riod in Vendée, France. 


made of the Egyptian 
examples noted. by Jean 
Capart and Sir. Flinders 
Petrie. Associated with 
a number of ape figur- 
ines made of iyory and 
terra cotta, and blocks 
of stone roughly worked 
to represent the baboon, 
Petrie found in the pre- 
historic Egyptian temple 
at Abydos an unworked 
flint’ nodule which ap- 
peared to him to have 
been saved because of 
its likeness to a baboon. 
No other flint nodules 
were found in the tem- 
ple area, and this one 
must have been brought 
a mile or more from the 
desert. Since it. was 
placed with the rude 
stone figures of baboons, 
Petrie believed it to have 
been a primitive fetish 
stone picked up because 
of its resemblance to the 
animal in question. Cap- 
itan and Peyrony report 
a figure stone from the 


Javelin. thrower 

of reindeer horn, 

the shaft deco- 

rated with the 

figure of a wild 

goat — a tertiary 
tool. 


A flint nodule re- 
touched to resemble the head of a monkey — 
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The ruins of La Madeleine (Dordogne; France), from which the 
name was given to the near-by rock shelter and to the Magdalenian 


epoch. 


Upper Aurignacian level of the small cave 
at La Ferrassie, Department of Dordogne, 
France. 

Additional light has just been thrown on 
how man first came to be an artist by 
Baechler’s discoveries at Wildenmann- 
lisloch, a cavern situated 1,600 meters 
(5,253 feet) above sea 
level in the Canton of 
St. Gallen, Switzerland. 
Among the relics found 
in the floor deposits of 
the cavern there is a 
piece of the lower jaw 
of the cave bear which 
bears a striking resem- 
blance to a human head 
and body; the concavity 

of the socket that held 
the canine forms the 
neck and chin. The piece 
bears evidence of a con- 
siderable amount of 
wear as if it had been 
carried as a fetish. The 


Mammoth decorating a Magdalenian javeli 
horn from Bruniquel, France. 
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Paleolithic hunter who 
treasured this piece 
could have inhabited 
Wildenmannlisloch only 
during an_ interglacial 
epoch—presumably the 
last one, known as the 
Riss-Wtirm interglacial. 
The deposit can also be 
dated by the fact. that 
it rests on a sterile’ gla- 
cial deposit (Riss) and 
is covered by a sterile 
glacial deposit (Wiirm) . 
The piece in question is 
probably 100,000 years 
old and supports the pre- 
sumptive evidence cited 
above, all of which 
points to the influence 
of fortuitous resem- 
blances in nature to ani- — 
mate forms as_ bearing 
on primeval man’s nas- 
cent artistic bent. Once © 
detected, natural effigies 
would be gathered and 
treasured and means 
would eventually be 
found to supplement 
and improve on nature’s haphazard crea- 
tions. 

It was Upper Paleolithic man’s tertiary 
kit of tools which finally removed the ob- 
stacles in the way of developing his 
artistic, esthetic, and religious senses. A 
new civilization superseded the old Nean- 


n thrower of reindeer 
The-handle of this tertiary tool has 
been broken and lost. 
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First phase of mural cngraving. 


_ dertal and pre-Neandertal stages of culture 
based only on primary and _ secondary 
tools. It was introduced by the Aurig- 
nacians and further developed by the Solu- 
treans and especially by the Magdalenians. 
These races, often referred to as the Cro- 
Magnons, resembled modern races much 
more closely than they resembled the old 
Neandertalians. They were tall and stood 
erect. 

The anatomic adjustments coincident 

- with the attainment of the erect pos- 
ture left the Cro-Magnons with a 
protruding chin. The Neandertal- 
ians had a chin, but it was over- 
shadowed by the prominent alveolar 
arches holding the teeth. If the 
protruding Cro-Magnon chin is, by 
our standards, considered as more 
becoming than the receding Nean- 
dertal chin, it was obtained for and 
bequeathed to us moderns not with- 
out some sacrifice of good looks so 
far as the general makeup of our 
features is concerned. Our cheek 
bones and chin being more resistant 
to the onslaughts of change than the 
upper and lower alveolar arches, 
the more rapid recession of the lat- 

_ ter has led to the development of 
two pairs of unpleasant facia! lines. 
One pair starts at the outer angle 
of each nostril and slopes down- 
ward and outward past the corners 

.of the mouth; the other starts from 
the corners of the mouth and slopes 
downward and outward, serving as 
a frame for the chin. Whatever 


may have been the pulchritudinous short- 
comings of the old Neandertalians, they 
were not bothered by these two pairs of 
unwelcome facial furrows which appear 
in middle life and after—just at the time 
when we are most sensitive on the subject 
of our looks. 

Just as the evolutionary process has left 
its impress on the Old World artifacts, so 
also is it evident when one studies the 
works of art left by the last of the Paleo- 
lithic races—the Cro-Magnons. These 
works of art may be classed under two 
heads, portable and stationary. The port- 
able class is found in the floor ac- 
cumulations of caves and rock shelters as 
well as in loess deposits. The stationary 
works of art are those which embellish 
the walls and ceilings of caverns and rock 
shelters; in some instances the clay of the 
cavern floor was utilized for modeling and 
sketching purposes. 

The portable class of Paleolithic art ob- 
jects was the first to be discovered (1836- 
1846), but its’ great antiquity was not 
suspected until many years later (1863). 


Third phase of mural engraving. 


- Our acquaintance with 
the mural or stationary 
art of the caveman dates 
from Sautuola’s discov- 
ery in 1879 of the ceil- 
ing frescoes in the cav- 
ern of Altamira, Spain. 
By a lucky chance one 
day Sautuola took his 
eight-year-old daughter 
to the cavern where he 
had begun the excava- 
tion of the floor depos-. 
its. It was she who dis- 
covered the ceiling fres- 
coes of bison, horse, 
hind, wild boar, and so 
forth. The bison fig- 
ures predominate, and 
Sautuola was right in 
declaring that they rep- 
resent an extinct species 
-and that the frescoes 
date from the Paleolithic 
Period. 

Sautuola died years 
before the real signifi- 

-cance of his discovery 
was appreciated, but his 
daughter, Senora S. de 
Sautuola,viuda de Botin, who was the first 
to see the “toros” on the ceiling, still lives. 
Her Summer home is at Puente San Miguel 
(near the cavern), where she received the 
members of our School of Prehistoric Re- 
search last Summer. We had been digging 
for two days in those same floor deposits 
which had first attracted the attention of 
Don Marcelino S. de Sautuola in 1897. 
We were there by invitation of Professor 
Hugo Obermaier who, in addition to car- 
rying on excavations, is also making the 
cavern more easily accessible to students of 
prehistory. 

The evolution of Paleolithic mural art 
can now be traced and chiefly for two 
reasons—its relation to the floor deposits 
and the superposition of mural figures. 
The age of relic-bearing deposits is deter- 
minable by the relics themselves. It often 
happens that mural art is found to have 
been covered by accumulations on the floor 
of the cavern; in such a case, the mural art 
is older than the deposit which covers it. 
As to the superposition of mural figures, 
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Fourneau du Diable at Bourdeilles (Dordogne, France). 
base of this rock Peyrony recently discovered two figures in relief 
of the wild ox (Bos primigenius). 
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At the 


it is difficult to ascertain which is the 
older and which the younger, if both are 
incised. If, on the other hand, one is in- 
cised and the other painted, the problem 
is simple enough; either the incised lines 
cut the painting or are filled by the color. 

The evolution of mural art has been 
traced through four phases. The incised 
figures of the first phase are cut deep and 
are generally in absolute profile, with a 
single fore leg and a single hind leg, and 
details such as hair and hoofs are not in- 
dicated. The figures in color are outline 
drawings in black or red; there is abso- 
lutely no thought of modeling. Incised 
figures of the second phase are still fairly 
deep and broad, but the outlines are more 
lifelike. All four of the legs are generally 
represented, likewise the hoofs; the more 
hairy portions are indicated by incised 
lines. Figures in color of the second phase 
evince the first attempt at modeling by 
shading at certain points. The engravings 
of the third phase are admirable in execu- 
tion and represent the zenith of cave art 


a 
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Figure in the round of the bison, made of reindeer horn. The head 

is represented as sharply flexed to prevent loss from breakage. 

The figure was probably the decoration for a javelin thrower. 
> La Madeleine, Magdalenian epoch 


in this line; figures in color of this phase 
are poor. During the fourth phase en- 


- gravings lose in importance, while paint- 


ing reaches its zenith as seen in the cele- 


_ brated polychrome frescoes at Altamira. 


A study of both portable and stationary 
art objects reveals the fact that in the order 


of development sculptured figures (in the 


oped more slowly, but 


round) came first. Sculpture not only 
began earlier than figures in relief and 
engravings, but it also came to full fruition 
first. Engraving devel- 


finally became dominant. 
The last and most ad- 
vanced step in cave art is 
represented by the poly- 
chrome frescoes. 
Realism, which was the 
soul of cave art through- 
out its four stages of de- 
velopment, lost its grip 
toward the end of the 
Magdalenian—the last of 
the cave-art epochs. We 
find the artist taking 
short cuts to his goal, the 
result being conventional- 
izations. Sometimes only 
the animal’s head was 
used and repeated to form 
a decorative motive. The 
artist even went so far as 
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the decorated partion of 
having been lost. 


see) ch ge ae ws 


to make a pair of horns 
represent, not only the 
head, but the entire ani- 
mal. 

A great majority of art 
objects represent game 
animals; this is as one 
might expect when one re- 
calls that art was born 
of magic, and magic had 
for its goal the multipli- 
cation of game and suc- 
cess in the chase. Among 
game animals figures of 
the horse 
Where sex differences are 
pronounced, as in the red 
deer, for example, there 
is no mistaking the fact 
that the artist’s predilec- 
tion was for the female 
of the species. This predilection even ap- 
plies to the human species, nearly all the 
figures being of the female. Moreover, 
there is a well-developed type of human 
female, generally in the round, which has 
been found in such widely separated re- 
gions as the Pyrenees, Dordogne, Mentone, 
the Rhine Valley and the Danube Valley. 

In fact, one of the most important pre- 
historic events of 1925 was Dr. K. Abso- 
lon’s discovery of an indurated clay fig- 


Figure in the round of the bison, made of reindeer horn; probably 


a javelin thrower, the shaft with hook 
Mas d’Azil, Magdalenian epoch 


predominate. 


urine belonging to this so-called Venus 
type, with prominent breasts and hips, but 
without features and with only vestiges of 
-arms and legs, especially from the knees 
down. It was dug out of a great loess 
deposit on the northern slope of Palavske 
Mountain near the village of Dolni Vis- 
tonicé (Unter Wisternitz), not far from 
the southern frontier of Czechoslovakia. 
This specimen, like all the others of the 
same type, is the symbol of fecundity, of 
motherhood; it was the cave man’s 
Madonna. 

In his pursuit of realism in art the cave 
man had a two-fold objective; his first 
concern was to reproduce a faithful like- 
ness of his model out of the means at his 
disposal. Stone was used as a ground 
on which to paint, draw, and incise figures, 
usually of animals; it was also employed 
in order to obtain figures in relief and in 
the round. This was art for art’s sake or, 
to put it another way, art for magic’s sake. 
No utilitarian purpose was served except 
indirectly through the channels of magic. 
The cave artist made use of other media 
than stonebone, ivory, and the horn of rein- 
deer and stag, for example. But here in- 
stead of art for art’s sake the artist often 
had in view the embellishment of tools; 
that is to say, the object decorated served 
its purpose not only as a work of art and 
magic but also as an implement. Here the 
artist had to meet and ovexcome difficulties 
not inherent in the simple problem of re- 
producing a model; the ingenuity with 
which he met and overcame these diffi- 
culties is nothing short of phenomenal. In 
order to meet the exigencies of the case it 
was often necessary to represent the animal 
figure in an unusual and even bizarre atti- 
tude. Moreover, if the animal figure was 
to be reproduced in the round, precautions 
must be taken in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger of breakage, for objects in 


daily use are sensitive to hazards of this- 


kind. 

If a reindeer is to ornament the handle 
of a dagger the problem of what to do 
with the horns of the animal must be 
solved in such a manner as to protect them 
as well as the hunter’s hand. Then there 
are the legs of the animal which should be 
visible though not disengaged from the 
common mass representing the handle and 
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the reindeer’s body. The cave - artist’s 
happy solution of all these difficulties 
without sacrifice of his artistic and real- 
istic canons is seen in two reindeer from 
Bruniquel. The artist placed the reindeer 
in a most unusual pose and transfixed it 
without sacrificing any of its qualities as 
a living breathing organism. 

Another useful and nearly always deco- 
rated object was the javelin thrower—a 
shaft with a handhold at one end and a 
hook or crochet at the other. The hook 
end of the shaft was the field chosen for 
embellishment. If reindeer horn was used — 
the artist sometimes took advantage of the 
palmate portion of the antler out of which 
to fashion some animal form. A well- 
known example is the dart thrower from 
Bruniquel, the shaft of which is decorated 
with a figure of a mammoth in the round. 
There is nothing graceful about the mam- 
moth with the possible exception of its 
tapering trunk. In a later example the 
elephantine clumsiness has all but van- 
ished. 

The animal faces toward the handle end 
of the shaft (which has been lost). The 
body of the shaft becomes the head, neck 
and body of the mammoth. The hook or 
crochet rises from the root of the tail. 
There are still the trunk, tusks, and the 
four legs to account for; trunk and legs 
are cut from the palmate portion of the 
reindeer horn and stand out free from the 
head and body; they depend for safety 
from breakage on sloping toward and 
uniting at a common terminal centre. The 
fact that they are still intact, while the 
handle was broken off and lost, is proof — 
of the effectiveness of the artist’s disposi- 
tion of them. What to do with the tusks 
was the most awkward problem of all; 
they must be saved at all costs, for a mam- 
moth without tusks would be unthinkable. 
Being rigid, they could not follow the sup- 
ple trunk, so they were lifted slightly af 
their base and represented in relief along 
the sides of the shaft terminating in the 
direction of the handle. Having thus dis- 
turbed the normal relation between trunk 
and tusks, it was not easy to dispose of the 
ears and eyes without some sacrifice of 
their anatomic relation to both trunk and 
tusks. 

This is the one weak spot in the com- 
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position and it has probably been the chief 
cause of the differences of opinion as to 
the meaning and use of this object. At 
first the mammoth was supposed to be the 
handle of a dagger, the blade of which had 
been lost. Later, the object was conceded 
to be a javelin thrower, but there was still 
confusion as to what had become of the 
mammoth’s trunk. Was it represented by 
the handle end of the shaft against which 
the two tusks are plastered? Was it bent 
downward and backward so as to fuse with 
the forefeet and help in the task of mutual 
self-protection? The latter interpretation 
is surely right; whether the other is also 
right, and the trunk appears twice, it would 
be difficult to say until the lost piece has 
been found. 

The ivory javelin thrower from La 
Madeleine illustrates a different method of 
using the animal form as a decorative 
feature. It was probably a lioness which 
served as a model. As in the preceding 
case, the animal’s head is directed toward 
the handle end of the shaft, but head, neck, 
and body no longer are- merged in the 
shaft; they are disengaged from it except 
at the tail, hindfeet and forefeet. In order 
to bring the body as close as possible to 
the shaft the body is made to sway back- 
ward until the centre of gravity is over the 
hindfeet and the nose over the forefeet. 

This method of attaching the animal 
‘figure to the shaft of the javelin thrower 
through the feet and tail is the one most 
frequently employed. Examples have been 
reported from the cave of Enlene (Ariége, 
France), and Arudy (Basses-Pyrénées, 


France) . 


While quadrupeds were the favorite 
models, birds were also employed, and 


very effectively if we are to judge from 
the fragment of a javelin thrower found at 
Mas d’Azil (Ariége) and happily restored 
by Breuil. Here again the orientation is 
the same as with the last-named examples. 
The bird, a grouse, is made to sit tight 
against the shaft with feet and tail spread 
in opposite directions. The head stood out 
prominently and unfortunately was broken 
off during prehistoric time, as was also 
the handle for that matter. 

There is another class of javelin throw- 
ers decorated with animals in such a way 
as practically to eliminate the danger of 
breakage. In these no effort is made to 
represent the entire figure. A fairly 
straight piece of reindeer horn of uniform 
size throughout was chosen. The distal 
portion was then carved so as to bring out 
in relief a portion of the animal to be fig- 
ured, for example, its head, neck, shoulders 
and forelegs. A favorité motive was the 
horse and the foretop was executed in such 
a manner as to produce the required 
crochet. Several fine javelin throwers of 
this type were found at Bruniquel (Tarn- 
et-Garonne, Frarice) . see 

Prehistory teaches us that man was 
artisan before he was artist, and artist be- 
fore he was the maker of an alphabet or 
even hieroglyphs. 
was not enough. Means for quickening 
and gratifying that impudse had to be 
found and the search required time. The 
dawn of art was conditioned upon and 
coincident with improvements in the mak- 
ing of tools. Once in the possession of the 
necessary tools, there was still the inevi- 
table struggle to create a background of 
art inheritance. In the face of these diffi- 
culties the troglodyte artist left a record 
of which any age might well be proud. 


The creative impulse — 


European Labor Awakening to New 
- Activity 


By NATHAN FINE 
Co-Editor of The American Labor Year Book. 


Briand, Gustav Stresemann are 

most often mentioned in connection 
with the recently signed Locarno pacts. It 
is not sufficiently emphasized, however, 
that Emile Vandervelde, Minister of For- 
.eign Affairs for Belgium, also signed the 
treaties. To be sure Belgium is not one 
of the great powers. But Vandervelde’s 
signature is backed up by one of the most 
powerful forces making for peace in Eu- 
rope today, the trade union and Socialist 
movement. It is very significant that the 
Labor and Socialist International, over 
whose congress in Marseilles in August, 
1925, Vandervelde presided, declared that 
the Locarno pacts represent the “first 
steps toward the pacification of Europe,” 
and claimed them as a result of the work- 
ers struggle for peace. At Hamburg, in 
1923, when the Socialist International was 
reunited, and also at Marseilles, the domi- 
nant question was how to make effective 
here and now labor’s determination to have 
peace in Europe and the world. It may 
be added that at Marseilles there were So- 
cialist Cabinet Ministers present from Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia 
and Sweden. The British and German del- 
egations included ex-Ministers and_ the 
French represented the mainstay of the 
Left bloc, which dictated Government pol- 
icy. Here, then, in these Socialist parlia- 
mentarians was a united and militant force 
for exerting pressure on their Govern- 
ments for every move for peace. Behind 
them is also a powerful trade union move- 
ment. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, which comprises about 45 per cent. 
of the total number of unionists of the 
world, has, since its reorganization in 1919, 
made the campaign against war one of its 
cardinal aims. Through special and regu- 
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lar congresses, publicity and pamphlets, 
anti-war days, demonstrations and cooper- 
ation with the Socialist parliamentarians, 
the trade union international has repeat- 
edly demanded: “No more war!” 

The European labor and Socialist move- 
ment does not place its trust in treaties 
alone. The 7,000,000 members of the po-— 
litical international and the 15,000,000 in 
the trade union international are labor’s 
armies. They are not armed, they are not 
disciplined for military action, they are 
not “internationalized,” and they are not 
all yet prepared to follow their leaders, 
who have resolved for an economic block- | 
ade and a general strike to prevent war. 
But whatever moral and economic and po- 
litical power this international workers’ 
movement represents, it has thrown be- 
hind the League of Nations, for compul- 
sory arbitration of all disputes between 
nations, for disarmament, for the break- 
down of tariff walls and economic har- 
riers to peace, for the inclusion of Russia 
into the society of nations, for peace in the 
Balkans and for hands off the awakening 
Chinese, Indian and African world: It is 
because the labor movement is not yet 
strong enough to act decisively that labor’s 
struggle for peace must go on and beyond 
the Locarno pacts. The trade union and > 
Socialist movement welcomes all positive 
steps to end war, but believes that only 
when it controls the Governments of Eu- 
rope will it be sure of enforcing peace, 
Such at least is its faith. ; 

PouiticaL Successes oF 1925 


The elections in 1925 with but few ex- 
ceptions continued the march of the Labor 
and Socialist parties toward ultimate con- 
trol of the European Governments. Where 
no Parlimentary elections were held the 
municipal and provincial returns augured 
well for the parties. The following table 
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gives the labor, Socialist and Communist 
representation in the popular house of 
Parliament at the end of 1925 in all coun- 


tries: 


Com- ‘Total 
Country. Labor. Socialist. munist. Seats. 
PAPO EMEMN As wooo oa jee ls ors 18 Ss 158 
Australias sts ues 23 ao te 75 
PAVISTMIA a nire ne een ace 68 ee 165 
Bre lortimiy his <i cts ets 79 2 186 
IBM oaria iirc. es sl 29 250 
Ganadarewc cnn cins Y 244 
(Giiile ete seuae o's 9 a seas 118 
Czechoslovakia .... .. 47 42 300 
Weninarkckicer. tebe, on 55 ae 149 
stomiae ies stcsvcm clos 22 4 100 
Hinlands seek anc: Bee 60 18 200 
EAN CeM satan ek oe my es 102. 29 548 
PAC ermtaryaecncr cee tues 131 ‘ 45 493 
Great Britain...:.. 151 ne 1 615 
(CinsGiler Aen Ae Oe 6 a 369 
Ung ATV ise e oa 24 an 245 
relanclesic, coeioccnce 14 ss se 153 
Htaly coos 3 Nese Se 25 39 535 
GaEVIA Ge ales Pothole Bor. ees 100 
Net Wanis 32.08 hs hae Slee 8 SUNT G 78 
Luxembourg ...... 9 eo = 48 
Netherlands » =... ..; 24 iE 100 
New Zealand...... 13 he ra 80 
INGE WEY 2a. roles Sele 24 8 6 150° 
eolanden geshst ok. sias et 4) 2 444, 
IRWIN AM Tapers eye tancve rors 1 es 369 
AUUGGLAN Ae hoe cies Nees 1,441 1,441 
South Africa....... 24 Pr a 134 
SAI erates eye ln snaps’ ofelacce 7 So 408 
DWECENED yoicsateroee er aes 104 6 230 
MO WAtZenlamds. swe ere o 49 3 198 
United States...... .. 1 a 435 


The workers’ parties are weakest in the 
war-breeding Balkans and in Fascist Italy. 
They are strongest in the leading nations 
of Europe. 

The strength of the Communists is not 
inconsiderable in Germany, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, not to speak of their home, Rus- 
sia. But Socialist and Communist do not 
yet work together, if they ever can or will. 
The situation in Berlin, where both control 
a majority of the council, will prove in- 
teresting, particularly in light of the re- 
organization of the Communist Party of 
Germany by the Communist International. 
The Communists, however, will never give 
up the struggle to supplant and wipe out 
the Labor and Socialist parties, whatever 
temporary agreements they make. Hence 
a majority for constitutional and evolu- 
tionary labor can mean only a Labor or 
Socialist Party majority. This is in sight 


in a few European countries, and even in 
Great Britain, where the British labor lead- 


ers prophesied to the writer in the Fall of - 


1924 that they would have a majority Gov- 
ernment within four years. At the Liver- 
pool Congress of the Labor Party, none the 
less, Ramsay MacDonald supported the 
resolution which was 


nority Government. 


“We in America do not believe that the 


best interests of the workers can be served 
by accepting reductions in wages * * *. 
The figures show that the workers of Great 
Britain have accepted reductions in wages 
in almost every line of industry.” Thus 
spoke William Green, President of the 


American Federation of Labor, at the At- 
lantic City convention in October. He _ 
might have gone further and said that the | 
real wage of the American worker is much _ 


higher than that of any European. But 


the latter, no more than the American—a_ 


former European—believes in low wages 
or reductions in wages. If his wages are 
lower or if he is compelled to accept re- 


ductions—and the Americans accepted re- 


ductions in 1921-22—it is because his eco- 
nomic conditions have been more unfavor- 
able in the post-war situation than that of 
our workers. 

After a study of the trade unions of 
Europe from documents and at first hand 
the writer has found no internal weak- 
ness as compared to our cwn. In pro- 


portion to population or number of wage- — 


earners the European unions are as well, if 


not better, organized than the American. 
In terms of solidarity in strikes, willing- — 


ness to sacrifice, or effective leadership, no 
comparison can be made to their disadvan- 
tage. Nor have the European unions left 
their collective agreements to be made by 
parliamentarians. They have fought as 
stubbornly as any American organization 
for a penny, centime or pfennig. The 
trade union movement of Europe, as typi- 
fied by the national federations affiliated 


to the International Federation of Trade 


Unions of Amsterdam, has shown states- 
manship in working out constructive plans 
for the economic and political rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, while at the same time de- 
fending the immediate interests of the 
workers, 


overwhelmingly 
adopted of again taking office in a mi- — 


In the past year there were important 
labor disputes in Europe, and in only one 
case, in France, where the bank clerks were 
unorganized to begin with, was there a 
loss. _In Denmark there was a national 
lockout for twelve weeks, which was won 
by the strikers. In Sweden disputes in- 
volving 130,000 wage-earners ended suc- 
cessfully for the men. The metal workers’ 
strike in Belgium to prevent a large reduc- 
tion was won. In Germany the unions ob- 
tained increases in nearly every instance 

without striking and it was the interference 

of biased conciliation courts, with their 
binding awards, that prevented greater 
gains. Incidentally, the German unions, 
as the American, are against court inter- 
ference. Wage increases were obtained in 
Austria and even in Fascist Italy by strikes. 
The threatening mining stoppage in Great 
Britain was averted only by Parliamentary 
action in the face of the united stand of the 
trade unions. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of the past year to indicate that the 
trade unions of Europe did not fight. 
Again, in 1925, with relatively better eco- 
nomic conditions, the membership of the 
unions began once more to increase. 

At the seventh session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference in Geneva in May- 
June, 1925, the workers’ delegates helped 
shape important draft conventions and 
recommendations. They incidentally ex- 
pressed their attitude toward the Fascist 
unions by voting against Rossoni as the 
Italian workers’ delegate, by not electing 
him to a single committee and by refusing 
to give him a place on the governing body. 
In national economic councils the trade 
union leaders are busy formulating de- 
mands and helping to enact industrial leg- 
islation. Those trade union leaders who 
are members of Parliament show an un- 
derstanding of labor legislation and a de- 
votedness in trying to get their bills 
through quite comparable t» the best of 
our own. In works councils the ordinary 
workers are learning the practical meaning 
of workers’ control of industry. The Euro- 
pean trade unionists have stressed what 
some American labor leaders call paternal- 
ism. But nowhere has the writer found 
any opposition by the workers of Europe 
against health insurance, unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, reduction in 
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Belgian Foreign Minister and an outstand- 
ing figure in the European labor and Social- 
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hours, protective legislation for women 
and children, and so forth. The Europeans 
have shown a very healthy interest in labor 
legislation, without in the least giving up 
or weakening their trade union organiza- 
tions. In fact, to quote Albert Thomas, 
director of the international labor organi- 
zation, it is only when the workers have 
strong labor organizations in the economic 
field that they can expect the enactment 
or the enforcement of labor legislation. 
Had organized labor of Europe today the 
strength it had in 1919 and 1920, ihe Wash- 
ington eight-hour convention would have 
been ratified by more of the nations of 
Europe. Labor in Europe is struggling 
hard to increase the membership of the 
unions, to consolidate their strength 
through industrial and new forms, but it 
does not stop at pure economic action any 
more than the American union does. Eu- 
ropean labor has emphasized independent 
political action and cooperation more than 
the American workers, probably because 
they felt the pinch more and had to use 
every weapon that was effective under the 
given European conditions. 


General Pangalos, Dictator of Greece — 


By WILLIAM JOURDAN RAPP 


A graduate of Cornell University and student at the Pasteur Institute, Paris; formerly 
engaged as social investigator in Constantinople, Smyrna and Athens; author of 
“Fundamentalism and Modernism in Islam.” 


so charged with drama as in Greece. 

Here politicians rise and fall with 
startling suddenness. The entry of a new 
Premier to office in Athens rcsembles in 
public excitement and interest the crown- 
ing of a new heavyweight champion or the 
winning of a world’s series with us. Poli- 
tics, in short, is Greece’s national sport. 

The present political champion of 
Greece is General Pangalos. He has dis- 
solved Parliament and rules the country 
today as a dictator. Strange to say, he 
possesses few of the characteristics which 
are the usual stock-in-trade of dictators. 
He has none of the personal magnetism 
that has won many of the famous despots 
of history from Alexander to Mussolini 
the blind allegiance of their followers. 
One of his chief lieutenants described him 
to me as “man not loved by his friends 
and hated by his enemies.” He is a poor 
speaker. When Minister of War he used 
to address Parliament as he might a com- 
pany of soldiers, using the colorful and 
profane language of the barracks. Physi- 
cally he is in no way imposing. Short 
and slight, with a cynical, almost sneering 
expression constantly on his  undistin- 
guished face, he is the last man in the 
world that one would imagine to be a 
military dictator. 

What is the secret of Pangalos’s rise to 
power? An examination of his career, I 
am sure, will show that the man has 
reached his present high estate largely be- 
cause of a single characteristic—his utter 
recklessness. This man to achieve his ends 
is willing to go to any extreme—summar- 
ily execute his political enemies, plunge 
his country into war or stir it to revolu- 
tion. And, strangely, it is this utter reck- 
lessness which now appears to make it 
possible for him to bring order out of 
the chaos which has characterized Greek 
politics since 1915. 
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Pangalos first came into prominence as 
Chief of Staff of the Greek Army in Asia 
Minor. He held this post from the Greeks’ 
entry into Smyrna in May, 1919, till the 
election of November, 1920, in which Veni- 
zelos was defeated and the Royalists re- 
turned to power. During the Royalist 
régime, while ostensibly living in retire- 
ment in a suburb of Athens, he was in 
reality plotting against the Constantinist 
Government. His chief fellow-conspira- 
tors were Admiral Hadjikyriakos, at pres- 
ent Minister of Marine, and General Con- 
dylis, who on the occasion of the coup 
détat of June 25, 1925, which brought 
Pangalos to power, was his chief opponent. 
Allegiances in Greek politics shift rapidly. 

Pangalos, Hadjikyriakos and Condylis 
plotted to overthrow the Constantinist Gov- 
ernment in the Fall of 1922. But events 
moved faster than they had calculated, and 
the defeat of the Greek Army in Asia 
Minor by the Turks in the Summer of 
that year brought on a revolution in Sep- 
tember, led by Colonels Plastiras and 
Gonatas of the defeated forces. Their 
own revolution thus superseded, Pangalos 
and his colleagues enlisted under the ban- 
ner of Plastiras and Gonatas. However, 
Pangalos never willingly accepted Plas- 
tiras’s ascendency, and a feuc has existed 
between the two men which has been ended 
for the moment by the exile of Plastiras. 
This exile was effected by Pangalos only 
a few weeks ago. 

Pangalos’s first task under the Revolu- 
tionary Government was that of prosecutor 
of the court-martial which tried five of the 
Royalist Ministers and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the defeated Asia Minor army. 
They were all condemned to death. Plas- 
tiras, so as not to further embitter the 
struggle between Royalists (Constantin- 
ists) and Liberals (Venizelists), was will- 
ing to commute the death sentences to life 
imprisonment or exile, but Pangalos 
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_ threatened a counter-revolution, and the 
condemned men were executed. Pangalos 
at this time also wanted to banish King 
George, who had succeeded his father Con- 
stantine to the throne, but Plastiras, who 
was opposed to this, temporarily won. 
Pangalos then became Military Gover- 
nor of Macedonia and Thrace, as well as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
- Maritza, which the Greeks were organiz- 
ing to defend Western Thrace in case the 
Lausanne peace negotiations failed and 
hostilities with Turkey were resumed. He 
used his almost dictatorial powers to build 
up a personal political 
machine in the two prov- 
inces over which he ruled, 
and he also endeavored to 
make the army an instru- 
ment of his own ambi- 
tions. 
An energetic and capa- 
ble soldier, Pangalos suc- 
ceeded by May, 1923, six 
months after the begin- 
ning of the Lausanne con- 
ference, in organizing 
from the demoralized 
remnants of the defeated 
Asia Minor forces a well 
equipped and _ trained 
army with an excellent 
morale. Feeling the army 
was completely loyal to 
himself and ready to fol- 
low wherever he would 
lead, he decided to attack the Turks sudden- 
ly and try to capture Constantinople. Such 
a program was entirely opposed to that of 
Plastiras and Gonatas in Athens, and also 
of Venizelos, who was representing Greece 
at Lausanne. These men desired peace 
with Turkey so that Greece could employ 
all her energies and resources in taking 
care of the hordes of refugees who had 
overrun the country. Pangalos threatened 
a coup d’état unless the Government fell 
in with his plans. Plastiras and Gonatas 
thereupon sent General Gargalides to Sa- 
loniki to undermine secretly the allegiance 
of the army officers to their rebellious 
commander. Gargalides was successful in 
his mission. When Pangalos endeavored 
to make his coup he found the army was 
not with him, and he had to resign. 
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Failure in no way discouraged Pan- 
galos. He kept up his intrigues and luck 
favored him. General Gargalides, who 
was responsible for his downfall, turned 
against the Revolutionary Government be- 
cause of its failure to give him the com- 
mand of the army as a reward for his 
services in preventing the coup d’état of 
Pangalos. In October, 1923, with the sup- 
port of General Metaxas, chief of the Roy- 
alists, Gargalides led a counter-revolution 
against the Government of Plastiras and 
Gonatas. The latter called Pangalos to 
head the troops who had remained loyal 
to the revolution. In a 
campaign lasting only a 
few days Pangalos was 
able to defeat the counter- 
revolutionary forces. 
Once more he was in a 
position of power. 

Giving up his command, 
Pangalos devoted himself 
to electioneering in Mace- 
donia for the Republican 
Party, of which he was 
the most bellicose leader. 
I saw a good deal of Pan- 
galos in Saloniki during’ 
the campaign. He organ- 
ized and directed his po- 
litical lieutenants just as 
he would his military 
staff. When I questioned 
him regarding the great 
issue before the country 
—whether Greece should be a monarchy 
or republic—he replied: “Although I am 
a Republican, I am willing that the Greek 
people should have a monarchy if they 
wish it or a republic if they wish it. But 
I will not permit King George or any of 
his family to remain on the throne. I will 
stop at nothing to banish the entire royal 
family.” In short, he was willing that 
Greece should have what it wanted on con- 
dition he approved. 

The elections took place on Dec. 14, 
1923. As they were boycotted by the Roy- 
alists, there naturally was elected a ma- 
jority with republican tendencies, although 
only 50 out of 400 Deputies were actually 
members of the Republican Party. Pan- 
galos, contending that the sovereign people 
had expressed their will, immediately de- 
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manded the abdication of the King and 
the proclamation of the republic. Again 
Plastiras and Gonatas were opposed to 
him, as they were desirous of putting the 
Government back on a constitutional basis, 
but Pangalos this time securely controlled 
the army, as all his enemies had been 
eliminated by the courts-martial following 
the Gargalides counter-revolution. A com- 
promise was finally agreed upon. King 
George was invited to go on a vacation 
vntil the question of the régime was defi- 
nitely settled. He has never returned, as 
on March 13, 1924, the army, under the 
inspiration of Pangalos, forced the procla- 
mation of the republic, bringing to an end 
three months’ effort on the part of Veni- 
zelos to reconcile the warring political 
factions. 
Government, Pangalos first having the 
portfolio of Minister of Public Safety and 
later that of Minister of War. 

The high-handed methods of Pangalos 
continually kept the Government in hot 
water. In Parliament he scolded the depu- 
ties as a drill sergeant might reprimand 
a new recruit. The Government fell after 
four months in office, largely because of 
Pangalos’s arbitrary actions along with 
those of Admiral Hadjikyriakos, then, as 
now, Minister of Marine. 

During the next year the country was 
ruled by the Government of Sophoulis and 
Michalacopoulos, old lieutenants of Veni- 
zelos. Pangalos was their most violent 
critic. He preached an exaggerated na- 
tionalism and a violent republicanism, 
fiercely attacking every effort of the Gov- 
ernment to be conciliatory toward Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. He also at- 
tacked the Government for its attitude 
toward the old Royalists, whom it had 
iried to win to the Republican régime. 

Unable to win a majority of deputies to 
his support, Pangalos organized a military 
coup d’état and took over the Government 
on June 25, 1925. It is interesting to note 
that at the same time as Pangalos was or- 
ganizing his coup General Kondylis, his 
former fellow-conspirator, who had just 
previously resigned as Minister of Interior 
in the Michalacopoulos Government, was 


also preparing a coup. Pangalos struck 
first. 


The Republicans took over the , 


When taking over the Government, Pan- 
galos remarked: “Who is Venizelos?) Who 
was Constantine? What is the monarchy ? 
What is the republic? What the people 
want is new political leaders.” 

Since coming into power Pangalos has 
conducted the Government in the bellicose 
and arbitrary manner to be expected of 
him. He dissolved Parliament, saying it 
no longer represented the country. He 
suppressed a number of newspapers and 
jailed their editors. He court-martialed 
a group of officials accused of misappro- 
priating public funds. Two of them were 
condemned to death and executed. The 
recent incident on the Bulgarian frontier, 
similar to many others which have oc- 
curred since the armistice, assumed such 
serious proportions because of Pangalos’s 
order to the Greek troops to occupy Bul- 
garian territory. 

Strange to report, Pangalos a few 
months’ ago assumed the rodle of peace- 
maker in Greek politics. He succeeded in 
getting most of the political leaders in 
Greece, from the extreme Royalists to the 
extreme Republicans, to meet and agree 
that the question of the régime in Greece 
was ended—that Greece is and always will 
be a republic. Elections were definitely 
fixed for March 7, 1926, and all parties 
accepted the conditions under which the 
voting was to be conducted. Thus it 
seemed that Pangalos had succeeded in 
healing the political schism of Greece 
where all others had failed. 

But the acceptance by the different polit- 
ical parties and groups of Pangalos’s plans 
was, I believe, due to their fear of the ab- 
solute recklessness of the man. They either 
had to accept his program or be perma- 
nently eliminated from the political scene. 
They probably felt that Pangalos would 
stop at nothing’to hold his power if they 
did not accept his plan of how the voters 
should choose the future rulers of the coun- 
try. Naturally they would embrace any 
plan by which he promised to give up con- 
trol of the Government. 

The latest news from Greece is that Pan- 
galos has set aside both the senatorial elec- 
tions which were scheduled for the first 
week in January and the general elections 
scheduled for March 7. He has also voided 


the new Republican Constitution. 
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‘Hungary’s Present Political Situation 


By GABRIEL N. De BESSENYEY 


~ Doctor of Laws of the Budapest University; formerly Attache to various Interallied Commissions 


HE Locarno Treaty is signed and 
peace among the great nations of 
Europe assured at last. But what of 
_ that portion of the Continent which is un- 
_ affected by this great pact? One of the 
- outstanding causes for anxiety among the 
_ advocates of world peace lies in the fact 
that not only are two-thirds of the Conti- 
nent not bound together by friendly agree- 
ments, but the Balkans, always the cradle 
of unrest in Europe, are also not included 
in that pact. 
A glance at this portion of Middle Eu- 
_ rope reveals the surprising fact that Hun- 
_ gary, although greatly reduced in area by 
the vicissitudes of the World War, being 
_ formerly larger than California, with a 
population of 22,000,000, and now smaller 
in size than New York State, having but 


8,000,000 inhabitants, and although almost. 


totally unarmed, is the hub around which 

the political situation revolves. Strange, 

indeed, though it may seem, this compara- 

_ tively weak nation caused her northern, 

eastern and southern neighbors, namely, 

- Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
to group together in the Little Entente. 

Theoretically, Hungary, surrounded from 
three sides by the Little Entente and having 
on her western boundary Austria, with 
Germany adjoining, could prove the means 
either of uniting the Little Entente in a 
confederation stronger than the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy or, if she 
threw in her lot with the German-speaking 
nations, could keep the Little Entente split 
up into two segments, but she has done 

neither, her policy being absolutely inde- 

pendent. These possibilities, however, and 
her peculiarly strategic geographic loca- 
tion, make her the centre of much interest 
and speculation at the present time. 

The most remarkable feature of Hun- 
gary’s present political situation is her sta- 
bility. In contrast with the tottering Cabi- 
nets of post-war Europe that of Count Ste- 


phen Bethlen is an interesting phenome- 
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non. There is at the present no Prime 
Minister in Europe who has been so long 
in office. Lately he has even been credited 
with outshining in importance and power 
the Regent of the kingdom, Admiral Nich- 
olas Horthy. No one acquainted with the 


situation, however, could take such a sup- |. 


position seriously. The offices of the Re- 
gent and the Prime Minister are so entirely 
different that there could be no possible ri- 
valry. The chief executive, be he King or 
Regent, is not a statesman affiliated with 
any party, like the President of the United 
States, but a high functionary presiding 
over statesmen and parties, taking active 
part in politics only when calling or dis- 
solving the Parliament, ratifying or disap- 
proving its decisions and handing over the 
active executive power to a new Govern- 
ment, usually selected from the parliamen- 
tary majority. 

Thus while the Government depends en- 
tirely on the Regent’s support, the nature 
of his office is such that when a Govern- 
ment proves itself, over a long period, ade- 
quate, the chief executive is so out of the 
picture that the active political factors are 
those who stand out prominently in the 
limelight. 

But aside from the constitutional privi- 
leges of his high and commanding posi- 
tion, the Regent of Hungary is a remark- 
able and awe-inspiring personality. His 
well-built, erect figure and stern visage 
give the idea of will power and determina- 
tion; his piercing black eyes look straight 
through one. “Doesn’t he look like a 
British Admiral?” was the caption of one 
of his pictures on the front page of The 
London Graphic, emphasizing his remark- 
able likeness to Admiral Beatty. The 
writer recalls vividly the colorful picture 
of Regent Horthy’s solemn entrance into 
Budapest. It was a rainy November day 
of 1919. All the bells of the city were 
ringing. Hundreds of thousands of cheer- 
ing people lined up on the drenched streets. 
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The fortress thundered forth its welcome 
as the Admiral, with his cortége leading 
the national army that he had organized, 
passed down the main streets of the capital 
on a prancing, snow-white charger. Such 
was the first glimpse Budapest had of him, 
for in former years his naval functions 
kept him far away from his country. Soon 
exalted from the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of the army to the dignity of the 
Regent, he has remained in the imagination 
of his countrymen the same romantic fig- 
ure as on his arrival. 

Pericles said some. twenty-five hundred 
years ago that he whe leads a nation should 
avoid frequent contact with the public, lest 
it get accustomed to him. Regent Horthy 
has followed this advice to the letter. Never 
is he seen out of his glamourous setting, 
and the people stand bareheaded in his 
presence, while the national anthem _ is 
played as salute. This is not exactly what 
might be termed Jeffersonian, but perhaps 
even the late President Jefferson would 
have changed his habits if by any chance 
he had been the Regent of pomp-loving 
Hungary. 

As a natural consequence, such interpre- 
tation of his office makes Admiral Horthy 
more respected than beloved, but in spite 
of that he has won deep affection in the 
hearts of two groups of Hungarians, the 
present army and the organization of the 
War Heroes. He reorganized the army on 
the basis of Hungary’s military traditions 
of a thousand years within the narrow 
limits of ihe peace treaty and out of the 
few regiments recruited by him during the 
Bolshevist régime. 

The organization of the War Heroes is 
one of the most constructive pieces of post- 
war organization effected, both for the war 
veterans themselves and for the country’s 
political safety. Through this organiza- 
tion grants of land, offered by large land 
owners to Admiral] Horthy for this specific 
purpose, are given to the war veterans in 
twenty to fifty acre lots, free and clear. 
In addition, every possible assistance is 
given to the men to establish themselves 
profitably. Although this plan was put 
into operation simultaneously with the 
agrarian reform, it is quite separate and 
should not be confused with it. The title 
of Vitez (War Hero) has been made per- 
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manent and the allotment of acreage with 


the title will go from father to eldest son 
or eldest daughter in perpetuity. It is 
easy to see that such recognition for the 
participants in the war—and there were 
tens of thousands who came from the very 
best Hungarian stock—has made Admiral 
Horthy beloved by this group in spite of 
his aloofness. 
Regent Horthy has suffered a great deal 
from inaccurate and often malicious news- 
paper stories, emanating from political op- 
ponents who attack him both personally 
and politically. He was held responsible 
for the anti-Semitic, anti-socialistic and so- 
called reactionary tendencies of the Cabi- 
nets previous to that of Count Bethlen. 
But here again the character of the Regent’s 
office is misinterpreted. With the whole 
nation in favor of such policies he could 
not select a radical Cabinet from a reac- 
tionary Parliament. Such stories, how 
ever, are becoming less frequent and less 
vehement, and with the passing of years 
his actions will be seen in the correct light. 


PREMIER BETHLEN 


Count Stephen Bethlen, the Prime Min- 
ister, is the scion of one of the oldest 
Transylvanian families. He is a descen- 
dant, though not directly lineal, of the 
famous reigning Duke of the seventeenth 
century, Gabriel Bethlen, who was the first 
sovereign to establish religious peace after 


the Reformation. When Transylvania was 


given in the peace treaty to the Rumanians, 
Prime Minister Bethlen, like many others, 
refused to give up his nationality, and 
forsaking his large estate and all his 
worldly possessions came to Budapest. A 
statesman of many years’ experience, or- 
ganizer of the counter-revolution during 
the period of Communism and formerly a 
Transylvanian leader for twenty-five years, 


he was well acquainted with the situation © 


and peculiarly well adapted to his new 
task as Prime Minister. He displayed ex- 
traordinary skill in mastering the most 
difficult problems of home and foreign 
politics. 
sylvanian race he could rather be likened 
to Disraeli and Palmerston than to Glad- 
stone and Aberdeen. The possibilities of 
statesmen of smal] nations are very limited, 
their fame seldom passes beyond the nar- 
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row boundaries of their country, and when 
it does it means their personal distinction. 


Consequently, the question of how great 


an international and world figure Bethlen 


might have proved himself as Prime Min- 
ister of the Government of a large nation 
cannot be answered. It suffices that for 


his nation and his time he has proved him- 


self fully adequate; his policy has had 


« 


‘proximately. The Oppo- 


from the awakening Fas- 


undeniable success, and success is what 
Thackeray calls the great- 
est of a great man’s qual- 
ities. 

Bethlen’s —_parliamen- 
tary majority is based on 
the union of the former 
Christian National (Ke- 
reszteny Nemzeti) and 
small landowners’ (Kis- 
gazda) parties. It is re- 
markable that Bethlen has 
succeeded in making one 
party. Only Italy, Eng- 
land and Hungary are not 
governed at the present 
time by coalition Govern- 
ments. The party in 
power has two-thirds of 
the seats, 160 to 240, ap- 


sition are the Socialists, 
the extremists derived 


cists (Fajvedék), a few 

radicals and intransigeant Legitimists. 
With Count Bethlen as its most out- 
standing figure, the Cabinet could not 
be likened to that of Mussolini, who 
carries alone almost the whole State Ad- 
ministration and in whose hands the Ital- 
ian Parliament is but a rubber stamp. 
Often Bethlen has to face severe parlia- 
mentary battles, but he has in the Ministers 
of his Cabinet able supporters and ad- 
visers, each of whom is important in his 
own line. Messrs. Kallay, Bud and Walko 
have been the co-workers of Jeremiah 
Smith, High Commissioner of the League 
of Nations, in the financial reconstruction. 


‘Mr. Rakovszky is the iron hand in inner 


politics. Count Klegersberg heads the cul- 
tural movements. The Rev. Vass, whe is 
Minister of Social Welfare and Public 
Labor, substitutes during the frequent trips 
of the Prime Minister abroad. 


Y’S PRESENT POLITICAL POSITION 


Wide World Vhotos 
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The Opposition parties of Parliament, 
although in other questions differing great- 
ly, were in accord on the royal question. 
This problem arose in 1920, when the Hun- 
garian Parliament was forced to enact a 
law dethroning the House of Habsburg. 
The entente powers are opposed to the 
Habsburgs ruling because of their wide 
connections in the countries surrounding 
Hungary. Their dynasty was never very 
popular with the Hun- 
garian nation, but their 
enforced exclusion has 
had the effect of creating 
millions of sympathetic 
partisans for them. Beth- 
len’s attitude on this ques- 
tion, being based on the 
peace treaty and the de- 
cision of the great pow- 
ers, is hard to attack. His 
policy is that the country 
is undoubtedly a_ king 
dom, but that the question 
of the succession to the 
throne must be postponed 
until the time comes when 
the nation can declare its 
will free from every pres- 
sure, 

In fortunate  coinci- 
dence with this policy is 
the fact that the King 
Pretender Otto II, scion 
of the Habsburgs, is a boy of 13 and 
could in no case use his rights until his 
majority. He lives with his mother, 
former Empress Queen Zita, in exile in 
Spain, surrounded by a few loyal follow- 
ers, awaiting the turn of fortune’s wheel. 
There is‘much talk about the royal aspira- 
tions of certain so-called Hungarian mem- 
bers of the Habsburg dynasty. Archduke 
Joseph’s line, which was Hungarian for 
generations, is refraining for the moment 
from all politics. If there is any criticism 
which could be brought against these arch- 
ducal pretenders, it’ would be that they 
often go to extremes in showing their loy- 
alty toward the present and former 
régimes. For the present the members of 
this archducal family can merely be con- 
sidered social leaders of the aristocracy 
and the haute-finance, presidents of a few 
philanthropic organizations and decorative 
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guests of the diplomatic dinner parties. 
Archduke Albrecht, son of Archduke Fred- 
erick, first cousin of the Spanish King, 
Alphonso XIII, and wealthiest of the Habs- 
burgs, is said to be a throne candidate. It 
must be remembered that the dethroning 
law concerns equally all members of the 
Habsburg dynasty and, provided that the 
ban should be lifted, it is unthinkable that 
the Habsburg adherents should elect a side 
line descendant and not the eldest son of 
the last King. The ascension of Archduke 
Albrecht would mean on his part double 
revolt—against the present laws of the 
country and against the loyalty due to the 
youthful head of his own dynasty. 


SociaAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The achievements of the Bethlen Cabinet 
may be grouped into two principal divi- 
sions, social reconstruction and economic 
reconstruction. It may be noted concern- 
ing the. social consolidation that this 
tendency developed in the four and a 
half years of the Bethlen régime, from 
one usually termed as reactionary to one 
tolerantly democratic, almost liberal. No 
startling innovations were made, so that 
to find out the nature of those social 
changes we must rather look for what was 
abolished than for what was introduced. 
The traces of the much discussed reaction- 
ary laws of corporal punishment and “nu- 
merus clausus” (later applied against the 
Jews to prevent their inundation of the 
public schools) almost entirely faded 
away. The anti-Semitic propaganda was 
so general in 1920-21 that even the sol- 
diers marched to the sound of the anti- 
Semitic anthem, “Erger-Berger.” Now the 
mere singing of this well-known tune is for- 
bidden in public places. Every anti-Semitic 
action or demonstration is considered 
and judged under the long existing law 
as excess against public order. The favor- 
ite subject of the foreign newspapermen 
was, since the armistice, the Society of the 
Awakening Hungarians (Ebredé Magyarok 
Egyestilete). This society started as a pa- 
triotic organization to give vent to the na- 
tion’s disappointment over the dismember- 
ment of the country. As it became clear 
that the Bolsheviki were overwhelmingly 
recruited from the Jewish element, it added 
anti-Semitism to its program. During the 


period of communism this organization 


suffered much persecution and renewed its 
existence after communism as an _anti- 
Semitic stronghold. After a while, how- 


ever, it became apparent that, aside from 


its idealistic leaders, the active members of 
the organization were either gangsters who 
professed anti-Semitism as a part of their 
business or irresponsible young men in 
search of excitement. Since the trial of 
the bomb-throwers Marffy and Marosi, the 
society has lost much of its former popu- 
larity. The intelligent and moderate ele- 
ments condemned it strongly, and even its 
papers have ceased to exist. The idealistic 


leaders tried their chance at the elections. 


They are forming now a small] parliamen- 
tary group called “Fajved6ok,” who nego- 
tiate in turn with presumed representatives 
of Mussolini and Mustafa Kemal, but 
without any visible success. 

To understand how this radical shift 
came about with such quiet, we must un- 
derstand the Hungarian psychology. 
Throughout nine hundred and fifty years 
of Hungary’s one thousand years of exist- 
ence the King and the nobility were the 
sole partners of the political game. The 
nobleman played the game fervently and 
with much talent. We could say with more 
right than Voltaire when he termed war 
the national industry of Prussia, that poli- 
tics was the national industry of Hungary. 
The tragic turn of evénts is due to the cir- 
cumstance that the Hungarian statesmen 
were exhausted in the constant defensive 
against Austria, and in the struggle for 
maintaining the national privileges they 
forgot that the world was moving. After 
the democratization of the elections this 
professional political class died out. The 
terrific economic crisis of the last decade 
concentrated public attention on the pri- 
mary problems of living. With the middle 


class eliminated, and the peasantry now as _— 


before apathetic and unconcerned, a pe- 
culiar atmosphere of political fatality 
came into existence. During the year fol- 
lowing the armistice the dual monarchy 
collapsed, a republic was established; the 
republic gave way to Bolshevism, which 
was followed by a bourgeois republic 
which soon changed into a kingdom again. 
All those deep-rooted changes occurred 
without bloodshed, indeed without any 
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_ struggle whatsoever. There were no street 
_ battles like those that occurred in Berlin 
and in Munich, or civil war, such as took 


place in Italy, Spain or Russia. A few 


_ picturesque demonstrations were held, with 
- much music and singing, always a few hun- 


dreds participating, but the immense ma- 


_ jority of the population was not disturbed 


or even very much interested. 
This atmosphere prevails even today. 


_ The newspapers being fond of interpreting 


any event as a great sensation, the unin- 
formed reader may justly think when read- 
ing of atrocities that the whole nation is in 


_ revolt, but he who is acquainted with the 


situation knows that but a few dozens are 
participating, either for business or for 
sport. The nation is unmoved and sober, 
the nation wants peace and prosperity, the 


- nation is tired of demonstrations, revolu- 


tions and wars. 
If we wish to see the traces of the im- 


_ provements commended so highly by the 


” 


world press, we must go over to the realm 
of finance. The most outstanding figure 
working for Hungary’s financial rehabili- 
tation is an American, Jeremiah Smith. 
When the international loan of $50,000,000 
was floated in 1923, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, Mr. Smith was sent 
to Hungary by this organization in the 
capacity of High Commissioner. Since then 
the currency has been stabilized, the budget 
balanced, the credit conditions ameliorated 
and a general atmosphere of trust and se- 
curity created. Although such results were 
expected to occur within the coming 
decade, the actual speed of the reconstruc- 
tion work surpassed ever the most optimis- 
tic expectation. Though the reconstruction 
plan authorized the Government to cover 
during the first period the seemingly in- 
evitable budget deficit from the loan itself, 
no recourse had to be taken to such a 
measure. On the contrary, the revenues 
pledged for the reconstruction loan 
amounted already in the first fiscal year 
of 1924 to $46,000,000, that is, seven- 
fold the sum required for annual interest 
and sinking fund of the loan. 

Further progress has been achieved since 
then and with the first of the present year 
Hungary joined the nations which returned 
to the gold basis. : 

Though Mr. Smith himself has on nu- 
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-merous occasions modestly attributed the 


remarkably successful results to the na- 
tion’s honest determination, it must be 
noted that his ability contributed im- 
mensely to the success of this work. On his 
arrival he exchanged the luxurious apart- 
ment reserved for him on the second floor 
of the Hotel Hungaria to one modest room 
on the top floor in order to save the na- 
tion’s money and declined all invitations, 
saying that he came to work and not to be 
entertained. He thereby proved how dif- 
ferent he was from the other manifold 
Commissioners who indulged in every lux- 
ury and tried only to prolong their stay. 

Besides the loan and general rigid econ- 
omy, merciless taxation was used as a 
means of financial reconstruction. To ap- 
preciate the meaning of the success of this 
means of raising revenue, we must know 
that the attitude of the Hungarian people 
toward the payment of taxes always was a 
peculiar one. Avoiding tax payment was 
considered by the average Hungarian as 
not at all dishonest and was, at the time 
when the Habsburg Emperors so often used 
the nation’s wealth to conduct senseless 
wars, even considered brave and patriotic. 

The State itself benefited the most by 
the financial reconstruction. This means 
better salaries for the State employes, and 
with the resuming of the public work 
greater earning opportunities for tens of 
thousands, thus reducing the number of the 
unemployed to a minimum. The former 
typical but sad picture of the rugged 
scholar who had a high State position but 
was not able to buy food for his starving 
family is seen no more. With the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency those gangs of inter- 
national adventurers who were the pirates 
on the ocean of misery and who disgraced 
during the last years all places of enter- 
tainment have been eliminated. It was the 
big landowner who paid the greatest part 
of the taxes, and few of them were able to 
do this without taking heavy mortgages. 


OpposITION CHARGES 


Although the financial reconstruction of 
the State—be it due to Jeremiah Smith, 
Bethlen or to the so-called original re- 
cuperative powers of the nation—was un- 
deniably a success, the Opposition parties 
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are persistent in assailing it, together with 
the social conditions. 

Julius Peidl, M. P. (Socialist), stated in 
his speech delivered in Parliament Nov. 13, 


1925: 

The international loan proved a misfortune for 
the country because the Government does not in- 
vest the money productively, but for support of 
its own régime, deceiving Mr. Smith. * * * Mr. 
Smith wished to increase the direct taxes, but the 
Government would not do it, because it would 
hurt the millionaire landowners. Eighty-one per 
cent. of all the taxes are indirect, directed against 
the workmen and the lower classes. Twenty-eight 
per cent. of all expenses is provided for the main- 
taining of the army and the police, despite the 
Treaty of Trianon. Characteristic figures: In pre- 
war, times the -gendarmerie consisted of 11,100 
men for a Hungary three times as large as the 
present Hungary is, but the little Hungary main- 
tains a gendarmerie of 11,800 men. River po- 
lice, 1,951 men; 300 in pre-war times. 

The Austrian Minister in Washington receives 
a salary of $10,800. The Hungarian Minister’s 
salary is $25,000. 


Charles Rassay, M. P. (Radical), in a’ 


speech in Parliament said the same day: 
“The freedom of the press is virtually con- 
fiscated. The Government suspended four- 
teen months ago the right of two Opposi- 
tion papers to sell copies on the street.” 

William Vazsonyi (Radical), a promi- 
nent member of Parliament, on Nov. 17, 
1925, said: “The Hungarian consolidation 
is the perpetuation of the worst reaction 
the world ever saw. Hungary is in the state 
of a White Bolshevism.” 

To deny the success of the financial 
measures is to fight against evidence. The 
accusation concerning the press oppression 
together with other much more exaggerated 


charges appeared in the same oppressed 
press; while Mr. Vazsonyi has to go back, 
to illustrate his improbable charges, to 


events which occurred three to four years 


ago. 

No one can expect us to believe that the 
Horthy-Bethlen régime belongs to the most 
radical ones of the world. It is obvious 
that it stands nearer to Mussolini than to 


the Socialists; but from the viewpoint of © 


world peace it is much more comforting 
to know that Hungary is still a bit reac- 
tionary than that she is going to the other 
extreme, where she would be a permanent 
cradle of unrest and not far from the per- 


manent Bolshevistic danger in Russia. 


After all, is it an unwritten law that radi- 
calism is the goal toward which the people 
must strive ? 

Though the reconstruction work is now 
proceeding at a rapid rate and although it 
is far from being completed, it is on the 
best possible track. The picture is much 
less favorable, however, if, instead of 
likening the present conditions to those of 
four years ago, we consider them in re- 
spect to world relativity. Then we see a 
nation whose body is still bleeding in con- 
sequence of the lost war, the cruel dismem- 


berment and the outrages of the revolution. 


A full recovery could not be imagined 
without a radical regulation of the causes 
of tensions prevailing between Hungary 
and her neighbors. 

It is for the statesmen to solve the Hun- 


'garian question and create the Locarno of 
the Danube. The Hungarian question has 


its solution—the problem is merely to 
find it. 
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‘Syrian Grievances Against French Rule 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, and a member of the Board 
of Current History Associates. 


O ascertain accurately what has hap- 
pened in Syria during the past few 
years and who is responsible for 

that country’s misfortunes would require a 
very elaborate investigation. My object is 
merely to report the opinions on those mat- 
ters expressed to me during the Fall of 
1925 by the forty-odd people in Syria and 
the half dozen Syrians outside with whom 
I had more or less extended conversations 
and who, I believe, were fairly representa- 
tave of the different currents of opinion in 
Syria. 

What do Syrians think of France? I was 
_teld by an Arab of Damascus that he 
thought 99 per cent. of them, apart from 
those drawing their salaries from the Goy- 
ernment, would be glad to see France en- 
trrely out of Syria. This estimate was 
borne out by my conversations. I talked 
with only one native, not in Government 
employment, a Lebonese Christian, who 
wanted France to continue the mandate, 
and he made very serious criticisms of her 
- administration. The majority of the mis- 
sionaries were even more vigorous than 
the natives in their criticisms. There is 
aimost universal discontent with the French 
conduct of her mandate in Syria and the 
Lebanon; but the degree of this discontent 
varies considerably. The Maronites, who 
live mostly in the Lebanon, are least hostile 
to France. Their criticism of French policy 
is drastic, but not bitter, and they gen- 
erally indicated to me that they could be 
reconciled to France by certain reforms. 
On the other hand, the Arabs of Damascus 
and the back country (Syria in the narrow 
sense of the term) generally indicated a 
complete want of confidence in France or 
her capacity ever to conduct the mandate 
properly. 

The grievances narrated to me were in 
about equal measure of a political, eco- 
nomic and administrative character. The 
political grievance most frequently em- 
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phasized was worded thus: “France is col- 
onizing, not mandating.” Syrians recall 
that the King-Crane commission sent by 
President Wilson in 1919 reported that no 
Syrians, except the Latin Catholics and 
Maronites of the Lebanon, wanted a French 
mandate. The United States was first 
choice and Great Britain second. This re- 
port, I was told, accurately reflected Syrian 
epinion then and now. If France intended 
to carry out the mandate in its genuine 
sense, they ask, would she have accepted 
it under those conditions? The mandate 
spirit requires that the mandatory act 
wholly for the good of the inhabitants of 
the mandated territory and receive no spe- 
cial benefits for itself or its citizens. Would 
any nation, they ask, assume such a thank- 
less task when it was not wanted? 

The Syrians look upon Iraq as the best 
example of the application of the mandate 
principle in the Arab region and consider 
themselves as advanced as the Iraqis and 


-capable of as much self-government, but 


they complain that France does not give 
them as great opportunities. They accuse 
France of destroying their geographic 
unity, fomenting religious differences, sub- 
verting their national culture and giving 
them self-governing institutions which are 
a mere sham. They look upon Syria as 
a geographic unit extending from the 
Taurus Mountains to the Sinai Peninsula, 
from the Mediterranean to the desert. The 
setting aside of Palestine as a national 
home for the Jews and the consequent di- 
vision of the territory between French and 
British mandates is looked upon as an act 
of perfidy by Arabs in both Syria and 
Palestine. The French retrocession of 
Cilicia to Turkey by the Franklin-Bouillon 
Treaty of 1921 is also a serious grievance, 
as is the recognition of Turkish as an 
official language on a par with French and 
Arabic in the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 
Finally, the division of what remained of 
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Syria into four small States, known as 
Syria (former from the two States of 
Damascus and Aleppo originally set up 
by France), Great Lebanon, Alouite and 
Jebel Druses, with no institutions, making 
for their gradual unification is attributed 
to a policy of “divide and rule.” 

To the same policy the Syrians trace the 
augmentation of religious differences. 
Many Syrians, both Moslem and Christian, 
told me their country’s great misfortune 
had been its religious antagonisms. The 
great assistance a mandatory could give, 
they said, would be to alleviate these an- 
tagonisms by fostering Syrian nationalism. 
France, they say, has espoused an opposite 
policy by basing parliamentary constitu- 
encies on religious lines and by making 
religious persuasion an important factor in 
the selection for administrative positions. 
Thus they conclude that she intends to keep 
religious strife alive so that the time will 
never come when she can withdraw as con- 
templated by the mandate. They espe- 
cially cite the effort of France to make 
the recent revolution into a religious war 
by arming the Christians and espousing a 
Lebanon volunteer movement against the 
Druses. Some of the Moslems and most of 
the Christians admit that some recognition 
of religious differences is for the time be- 
ing necessary, but apart from the Maronites 
and Latins, who wish the Lebanon perma- 
nently separate, most of them believe that 


Syrians really constitute one na- 
tionality and that it would be pos- 
sible to arrange institutions which 
would stress religious differences 
less and make. for their gradual 
elimination from politics. 


Pan-ARAB ASPIRATIONS 
That France carries on a policy 


tration so that the next generation 
will talk French and be dependent 
on French capital is another count 
in the indictment. The Arabs love 
their language. I often heard 
them say that “France is doing 
with us what she did with Algeria, 
and we do not want it.” In the 
back country the Syrians are gen- 
erally Pan-Arabs who hope even- 
tually for a federation of Arab 
States, reviving the glories of the Omayad 
and Abbassid dynasties. The Lebanese 


Christians, who often do not share this de- 
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sire, wish a return to the large autonomy ~ 


and sense of nationality they enjoyed un- 
der the treaties of 1860. A Marenite 
Christian of the Lebanon said to me: “Our 
great mistake at the Peace Conference was 
in asking for a French mandate instead of 
continuance of the régime of 1860.” 

The charge was commonly made that 
France so controls parliamentary elections, 
which are held by an indirect process, that 
the Parliaments are not really representa- 
tive. It is also said that so much legisla- 
tive and administrative power is kept in the 
hands of the High Commissioner that the 
native Parliaments and administrations are 
a mere fagade, which offer no real experi- 


ence in the responsibilities of self-govern-_ 


ment. Furthermore, they complain that 
there is no freedom of opinion. The French 
authorities suppress newspapers representa- 
tive of Arab nationalism, exclude those 
published abroad and imprison or banish 
notables who openly oppose them. 

The grievances mentioned to me were 
economic about as frequently as they were 
political. The Syrians say, “It is bad 
enough to be made a colony of France, 
but we do not even get the benefits of col- 
onization. A good empire develops its col- 
onies economically and gives them security 
and material prosperity as compensation 


of education and economic pene-— 
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for their want of independence. Instead of 

this, our prosperity has steadily declined 
since the war, while that of our neighbors 
has improved.” They point out that the 
currency of Syria has fluctuated with the 
franc, while that of Egypt, Palestine and 
Iraq has remained at par. A_ leading 
banker of Beyrut said he thought there was 
no necessity for this dependence of the 
Syrian currency on the franc. An indepen- 
dent bank based on Syrian resources could 
have been established, but instead of doing 
this France has exported Syrian gold and 
left depreciated paper. 

The door, open by the mandate and the 
special treaty with America, I was told, had 
been closed to foreign concession seekers. 
Syria needs foreign capital for develop- 
ment. France has none to give. For this 
reason, Syrians say, France should not in 
the first place have taken the mandate, but 
having taken it she should have welcomed 
foreign investors. The Syrians believe she 
has played a dog-in-the-manger policy. She 
has not allowed concessions of public con- 
tracts to go to foreigners, in order that 
Frenchmen may get them when there is 
more fluid capital in France. 

The economic separation of Syria from 
the neighboring Arab States under British 
mandate, and from Egypt and Turkey, is 
counted one cause of the economic decline. 
Formerly Syria imported from Europe and 
sold in Iraq, Turkey and Palestine. Now 
she sells to herself alone. Syrians believe 
that all the Arab countries would profit by 
economic unity among themselves and with 
Egypt, and in proof cite the efforts of all 
the past empires of the East, whether 
centred in Egypt, Iraq or Syria, to gain this 
unity. Some Syrians regret the loss of the 
economic unity which existed during the 
Turkish dominance. 

According to Syrians, the French offi- 
cials are immoral, corrupt, expensive, un- 
sympathetic, cruel and unjust. I give no 
opinion on the accuracy of these allega- 
tions. Some instances were cited to me, 
but careful investigation would be neces- 
sary to establish their truth. I merely 
state the opinion which undoubtedly is 
generally held in Syria of the French ad- 
ministrators. The one native interviewed 
who still favored French retention of the 
mandate said he wanted me to tell those in 
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authority in France to improve the charac- 
ter of the minor officials sent to Syria. 
“They are doing France a great injustice.” 
he said. A missionary of long experience 
in Syria said he could not offer Syrians as 
examples of morality and they did not 
pride themselves on this quality, but he 
knew of many who had been shocked by 
the conduct of French officials. The giv- 
ing of baksheesh or bribery is universal 
among Eastern peoples, and the Arabs are 
no exception. French officials in Syria 
are doubtless constantly offered tempta- 
tions. Both Syrians and missionaries cited 
cases to me where they had succumbed. In 
addition to this expense the Syrians say 
that the dual languages in the courts, the 
failure of French judges to learn Arabic 
and the consequent need of interpreters is 
a serious expense as well as a delay of jus- 
tice. The lack of interest in learning the 
language generally displayed by French 
officials was cited as evidence of their in- 
capacity to understand the people proper- 
ly. They were said to treat natives as in- 
ferior beings and to subject those suspected 
of sedition to floggings and other tortures 
to wring confessions from them. Allega- 
tions of discrimination in the courts in the 
giving of contracts and concessions and in 
the payment of custom dues were freely 
made. Frenchmen were said to be favored 


as against other non-Syrians, and Catholics _ 


and Maronites as against other natives. 
Tue Occasion For RevoLT 


These grievances, political, economic 
and administrative, were not attributed to 
the Sarrail régime, as they had existed 
from the beginning and furnished a back- 
ground of discontent which was bound 
eventually to break out. Arab opinion of 
ihe three High Commissioners may he 
summarized thus: Gouraud ruled as a mil- 
itary dictator and favored the Catholics. 
Weygand was a skillful adminis’ rator, who, 
though he kept the strings of administra- 
tion in his own hands, was gradually con- 
vincing the people of his intention to be 
just and to do his utmost to promote the 
prosperity of Syria, despite his being se- 
riously hampered by the economic weak- 
ness of France and the instructions he re- 
ceived from his Government. Sarrail came 
with a program of larger participation of 
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the natives in the Government and ‘less 
favoritism to the Christians. The Arab na- 
tionalists were prepared to welcome him. 
He invited Shahbender, the nationalist 
leader, to found an Arab nationalist party. 
He set up a native administration in Syria 
ander a Governor elected by the Syrian 
Parliament. Unfortunately, however, his 
policy soon proved to be shifting. 

Many attributed this to clerical French 
officials in the administration, who had 
been left there from the Gouraud and Wey- 
gand régimes and who wished to discredit 
Sarrail’s anti-clerical administration and 
gave him bad advice. Others said that 
with his coming, as a measure of economy, 
the Left Wing Government in France dis- 
continued the subsidies which had been 
paid to Syrian notables, and consequently 
the latter at once started to make trouble. 
Still. others said Sarrail came wholly ig- 
norant of Syria and became alarmed when 
he saw the extent to which religious divi- 
sions entered into politics. At any rate, he 
changed his policy. Shahbender’s recently 
formed party was outlawed. The French 
officials replaced by natives were con- 
tinued as advisers in the same departments. 
Thus they continued in fact to exercise the 
powers of the office, and the native admin- 
istrators found themselves fifth wheels on 
the coach. In the meantime Sarrail had 
offended the Christians by his anti clerical- 
ism. He had, for instance, a few hours 
after his arrival refused to attend a mass 
which had been especially arranged in his 
honor. 

Then came the affair of the Druses. Ac- 
cording to the account given me in Damas- 
cus, Sarrail had promised the Jebel Druse, 
which constituted a State separate from 
Syria, that it could have a Governor of 
its choice. The Druses disliked Captain 
Carbillet, the existing Governor, because 
of his autocratic methods. A delegation 
of Druses waited upon General Sarrail in 
Damascus, were well received, told their 
grievances and reminded the General of 
his promise. Sarrail told them courteously 
that he could not act till he had heard both 
sides. Carbillet was in France, but imme- 
diately upon his return the matter would 
be taken up. Carbillet’s deputy in the 
Jebel Druse, like Carbillet himself, was a 
clerical opposed to Sarrail. The deputy 


without orders had several members of 
the Druse delegation. arrested on their re- 
turn and sent to Tadmore (Palmyra) in 
the desert. Three days later another dele- 
gation of Druses waited on General Sar- 
rail in Beyrut. They were received by his 
secretary, also a clerical and friend of 
Carbillet. The secretary advised General 
Sarrail not to see them, as their story was 
the same as that of the delegation he had 
just interviewed at Damascus. — Sarrail 
agreed and the secretary communicated his 
refusal to the delegation in brusque terms. 
It appeared that this delegation had been 


friendly to Sarrail and had intended to in- 


form him of the serious situation created 
in the Jebel Druse by the arrest of the 
former delegation, in the hope that trouble 
might be averted. After this rebuff the 
Druse were united in their opposition to 
Sarrail and captured seventy-five French 
soldiers, holding them as hostages for the 
delegates detained in Tadmore. . Hostilities 
then began. = oe 

The Arabs saw that the long-sought op- 
portunity was at hand to free themselves 
from the French. Risings were planned 
in the principal cities—Damascus, Homa, 
Homs, Aleppo and Beyrut—but organiza- 
tion was not perfected, though a pro- 
visional government with Sultan Altrash 
at its head and Shahbender as Foreign 
Minister naa been set up. The risings did 
not take place together, and the war, con- 
sequently, was carried on by guerrilla 
methods. These guerrilla bands have not, 
for the most part, been bandits ready for 
indiscriminate plunder, but have in the 
main launched their attacks only against 
French persons and property. 


Res "tts oF REPRESSION 


Wih th. justifi bility, fror the stand. 
poin’ oi military strategy or of interna- 
tional law, of the measures taken by the 
French to suppress the rebellion, such as 
the bombing and burning of villages and 
towns alleged to have harbored insurgents, 
I am not here concerend. The conse- 
quences of these methods, particularly the 
bombardment of Damascus, must, how- 
ever, be noticed. I visited Damascus three 
weeks after the bombardment. Standing 
on top of a building on the Street Called 
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‘One of the houses that were wrecked by the French bombardment of Damascus 


Straight and facing toward the citadel, I 
looked over seven or eight square blocks of 
residence and business property in the cen- 
tre of Damascus in utter ruin. I then 
walked through the ruins, where people 
were searching in the débris for bits of 
china or other possible salvage. Here 
there were to be seen the remains of carved 
marble columns, delicate Arab mosaic 
walls and pavements, courts with fountains 
and fruit trees. My Arab guide told of the 
forty-three hours’ bombardment that began 
without warning at & P. M. on Sunday, 
Oct. 18, 1925, and followed by fire, which 
had thus destroyed the most famous exam- 
ples of Arab domestic architecture and 
interior decoration, together with 500 to 
1,000 civilian men, women and children of 
the district. I also visited the famous Azim 
Palace, used as a residency by the French 
Administration. It had been looted by the 
mob and one-third destroyed by French 
bombardment and fire. In other parts of 
the city, where occasional shells had ex- 
ploded, few signs of devastation were 
noticeable. Seeing this, I was not sur- 
prised at the repercussions of this event 
which we had found in Arab opinion in 


Palestine and Iraq. The Arabs a 
Damascus to Louvain. 

The Syrian opinion of the present situa- 
tion is that France has failed to give the 
type of government intended by the man- 
date. She has sought to frustrate the 
national aspirations of Syria. She has pur- 
sued an economic policy of putting the 
interests of France before those of Syria 
with a consequent decrease in the latter’s 
prosperity. She has given an administra- 
tion which does not command confidence. 
With this background, General Sarrail and 
his staff bungled in such a manner as to 
cause the Druse revolt which was seized by 
the Arabs ‘hroughout the country as an 
oppportunty for ovsing the French. In 
suppressing this revoli, the French have 
pursued unnecessarily harsh methods 
which have so crystallized anti-French 
opinion that in the back country recon- 
ciliation is impossible. 

While these opinions are generally held 
throughout Syria, interpretations vary as 
to the responsibility of France. The Arab 
nationalists, who seem to constitute the 
leading opinion in Damascus and the 
interior, regard France as responsible. On 
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the other hand, the Catholics and Maron- 
ites who constitute the bulk of the Leban- 
ese Christians, attribute the difficulties 


more to the French officials and still be- 


lieve France capable of sending officials 
who will affect the necessary reforms. 
These Christians have looked upon France 
as their protector since her intervention in 
1860. They have been educated in her 
schools and have been taught to look upon 
France as the centre of world culture. 
They enjoyed a privileged opposition un- 
der the international guardianship set up 
in 1860 and they expected France to pre- 
serve this for them. Furthermore, they are 
separatists. They do not regard themselves 
as Arabs and do not want to be absorbed 
in a Syrian national State, much less in a 
pan-Arab federation. They wish the Leb- 
anon to continue as a national home for 
Christians in the East. 


THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION 


The Christians form about one-sixth of 
the population of the whole mandate ter- 
ritory and about one-half of that of the 
Great Lebanon. The old Lebanon of 1860 
was merely a mountain, three-fourths 
Christian, but on undertaking the mandate 
France offered the Lebanese, who alone 
had favored her, what territory they 
wanted. They chose the surrounding ter- 
ritory of Beirut, Tripolis and Baalbec in 


order to make their State more nearly eco- 


nomically self-sufficient. This territory, 
however, was mainly inhabited by Moslems 
and Druses, so that the Christians have a 
bare majority or even less in the present 
Great Lebanon. The people of the an- 
nexed territory consented to the incorpora- 
tion in the expectation that they would 
enjoy the exemptions from taxation and 
other privileges of the old Lebanon, but, 
disappointed in this, they resent their sepa- 
ration from Syria. Many of the non-Cath- 
olic Christians take the same view. The 
Maronites and other Roman Catholics con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the Lebanese 
Christians. The remaining third, composed 
of members of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
Armenians, Protestants and other elements 
are divided in sentimont, some being 
Lebanese separatists and some Arab na- 
tionalists. 


The Alouite, north of Lebanon, with its 


capital at Latakai, is inhabited by a people 
of strange religion and little education or 
culture. They rejected an offer by the 
French to join Syria at the time when the 
former States of Damascus and Aleppo 
voted to form this State, and have in the 
main been less unfriendly to France than 
have the Arabs of the interior. 

In all parts of the country one finds 
business men and bankers more interested 


in economic than in political grievances. _ 


Perhaps a return of prosperity would do 


much toward reconciling this class to the 


French madate. 

The foreign residents whom I interviewed 
-—missionaries, educators and foreign offi- 
cials—although generally placing primary 
responsibility on France and her officials, 
pointed out certain faults of the natives— 
their original expectation of impossible 
things from the mandatory, their refusal to 
cooperate with the French, their inveterate 
corruptibility making the allocation of real 


responsibility to them difficult, their di- — 
vision into religious groups of long stand- — 


ing hostility, and their tendency to put per-- 


sonal advancement above patriotism, thus 
making progress in political organization 
difficult. 

Few of those whom I questioned men- 
tioned the League of Nations, spontan- 
eously, as a factor in the problem. When 
specifically questioned about the League’s 


part in the mandatory system they would - 


say, “It is nothing,” or “It is only England 
and France, and naturally they prefer to 
scratch each other’s backs rather than 
criticize.” Some of them would then elab- 
orate their dissatisfaction with the League, 
thus: “France has ignored the spirit of the 
mandate for years and the League has done 
nothing. Many petitions have been sent to 
Geneva, but they bring no result. The 
League was organized to prevent war. Yet 
war has gone on in Syria for months, cul- 
ruinating in the bombardment of Damascus 
and the League has not moved a finger.” 
A few admitted that the League gave some 
hope of protection which would be absent 
in a protectorate, but they insisted that 
this hope had not yet been realized in prac- 
tice. Throughout the Arab countries the 
term “mandate” is unpopular. It suggests 
a relationship that puts them in the same 
category as the uncivilized tribes of Cen- 
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tral Africa. “Mandate” to the Arabs means 
a hypocritical formula, combining high 
moral principle with selfish imperialistic 
practice of which they have been the vic- 
tims. 

The French officials with whom I talked 
were prepared to admit that there had been 
nustakes both in the policy of their Gov- 
ernment and in the selection of officials. 
Portions of the French press have pointed 
to the Syrian committee in Cairo or the 
British Government as the deus ex machina 
of the revolt in Syria, but I heard no such 
allegations among French officials in 
Syria. In the main the French attribute 
the troubles of Syria to the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the problem. “We are presented 
with a dilemma,” they say. “The natives 
are divided in religion and culture. Most 
cf them are of low literacy and no experi- 
ence in self-government. If we devolve re- 
sponsibility upon them, there will be none 
of the social progress contemplated by the 
mandate system. The native leaders who 
profit by baksheesh and by the archaic 
land system which makes virtual serfs of 


most of the peasants will never extirpate 


these abuses and the common man is too 
ignorant to control the leaders. On the 
other hand, if France establishes a strong 
administration and takes the initiative to 
eliminate abuses and promote progress and 
prosperity, she is accused of colonizing 
and not mandating. However, the French 
cfficials are not hopeless. They believe the 
dilemma can be solved by devolving more 
responsibility upon the native governments, 
with retention of such an initiative in leg- 
islation as will permit France to promote 
essential reforms. While noting the gen- 
eral economic demoralization of post-war 
Europe as responsible for many of the eco- 
nomic ills of Syria, the French are not 
prepared to accept the Arab thesis that 
progress has been nil. They point to im- 
provements in the courts and the law, to 
progress in parliamentary institutions, to 
advances in education and sanitation, to 
road, bridge and irrigation canal building, 
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and to economic agreements with Iraq, 
Palestine and Turkey assuring practical 
freedom of trade with these countries.” 


FRANCE’s Duty 


I have been repeatedly asked to offer a 
solution for the Syrian problem. I have 
none to offer. Syrians in and out of Syria 
said America must take the mandate. They 
had asked for her in 1919 because she was 
far away and less likely to colonize than 
any European power, and she was rich and 
would invest large sums of money in 
Syrian development. America was also 
preferred because there were more Syrians | 
in the United States than in either France 
or Great Britain who would be able to 
present the Syrian point of view to the 
Government, and, further, because the 
American educational institution in Syria 
had created a favorable impression. Some 
of the Arabs told me they considered the 
American University at Beirut the only 
force working disinterestedly for Syria. 
Next to the United States Syrians want a 
British mandate. Few of the intelligent 
want complete independence as yet. Some 
Lebanese thought France might keep the 
mandate of Lebanon, leaving Great Brit- 
ain to join Damascus and the back country 
with Transjordania, but the great mass 
want Syria and the Lebanon united. 
Though I was told that in the past active 
Anglo-French negotiations had been in 
progress for French withdrawal from Syria 
for territorial concessions in Africa, it is 
hard to discuss such questions seriously to- . 
day. Great Britain, with a press urging 
the abandonment of Iraq, could not get 
Parliamentary authority for taking over 
Syria, and France would be likely to see a 
point of honor or prestige involved in the 
suggestion that she withdraw under fire in 
behalf of Great Britain. Practically, France 
is likely to remain as the mandatory. Most 
of the country is at present irreconcilably 
opposed to her. But she has able and 
honest men, and there is no place she could 
better afford to use them than in Syria. 


The New Negro 


By ev. Fe GCAEVERTON 


Editor of The Modern Quarterly; author of ‘“The Newer Spirit” and other works. 


HE new negro has become an active 
| force in contemporary America. The 

great change that has taken place in 
the psychology of the negro is a thing 
without parallel in our history. To many 
it is inexplicable, an enigma. To the an- 
cient in spirit it is a tragedy. It threatens 
to thwart the race myth. To the progressive 
it is the auspicious fulfillment of a proph- 
ecy. Until recent years the history of the 
negro in America has been checkered with 
disaster and despair. Yesterday a hope 
was born. Today that hope, against dis- 
advantage and discouragement, is groping 
toward solid ground and realization. 

The old negro, according to common 
conception, was an indolent, docile crea- 
ture, susceptible to superstition, but not to 
knowledge. At all events, he was, in gen- 
eral, without the desire for independence. 
This is an erroneous notion. It is a distor- 
tion of historical fact. That the so-called 
“good nigger” may have made open and 
tactful display of his admission of inferior- 
ity does not prove that the race as a whole 
was without the spirit of resistance. Be- 
fore the American Revolution alone, at 
least twenty-five rebellions of black slaves 
occurred. These insurrections brought into 


-existence the atrocious slave codes in the 


South. - After the Revolution the rebellions 
multiplied. In 1800 we discover the 
Prosser conspiracy in Virginia in which 
over 11,000 negroes were involved in a 
valiant attempt to capture the city and the 
arsenal. In 1831 came the famous Nat 
Turner revolt which necessitated the dis- 
patch of United States troops to cooperate 
with the local militia in order to prevent 
its success. On land and sea insurrections 
of slaves were abundant and catastrophic. 
In Haiti, it had been the gallant rebellion 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture which had de- 
feated Napoleon’s endeavor to extend his 
Western empire through the West Indies. 
Later, Bolivar achieved the liberation of 
Mexico and Central America through the 


aid of money and men derived from the 
black republic of Haiti. In the past war 
the American negro defied Western tradi- 
tion, 

These insurrections, however, this valor 
and resistance, were evidences of primitive 
vigor and violence, evidences of recalci- 
trancy and aggressiveness, but not evi-- 
dences of a provocative and intelligent 
rebelliousness. These were the hopeless, 
maddening struggles of a suppressed race. 


The new negro is different in reaction. He, _ 


too, is rebellious, but in a different man- 
ner. His passions have become subtilized, ~ 
his primitivism refined. He has discov- 


ered a new weapon—the pen. The pen 
has superseded the sword. The mental 
has subjugated the physical. A new ‘cul- 


ture is in the process of evolution. 

While Phyllis Wheatley, the first negro 
poet, was penning her verses under the 
balmy protection of a Northern benefac- 
tor, the majority of negroes in America in 
the eighteenth century were suffering the 
obliterating torture of enslavement in the 
South. Her success is illuminating proof 
of the influence of environment, of social 
heritage and culture, upon the individual, 
irrespective of race or color. At the time 
that Phyllis Wheatley secured her note- 
worthy triumphs and brought back from 
England the famous folio edition of Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost,” few negroes had ac- 
quired the art of writing or studied the 
science of arithmetic. | Neau’s school in 
New York, Benezet’s in Philadelphia, an- 
other in Boston, reached but a small part 
of the negro population in the North, and, 
of course, had no effect below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Ignorance predominated. The 
old negro was unintelligent. Circum- 
stances had fettered him to a decadent 
régime, deprived him of opportunity, 
robbed him of privilege. 

The Civil War gave the negro a tenta- 
tive freedom. During the time of the 
maligned carpetbag Governments in the 
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dence in his own powers, 


_ new negro literature and 


-vailed, but sentimentality 


__a sudden inspiration, but. 


of sensitivity and tradi- 
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South, which organized a public-school 


system, opened the ballot box to thou- 
sands, and “abolished the whipping post, 
the branding iron, and the stocks,” the 


-negro had a momentary taste of freedom. 
- The supremacy of the Ku Klux Klan re- 
versed the situation. 
_ became a suppressed group. With the dis- 


The black race again 


appearance of chatiel slavery, however, 


freedom of locomotion at least resulted. 


Migration was no longer illegal. Negro 


_ business began to grow slowly. Education 


advanced. A_ literature 
stumblingly came into be- 
ing. Sentimentality pre- 


that was thoroughly ra- 
cial. The negro began to 
feel more certain of him- 
self, to cultivate a confi- 


to develop a group con- 
sciousness. 

Such was the growth of 
the new negro. The war 
precipitated this growth, 
but did not create it. The 


art are not the result of 
of a gradual accretion 


tion. Intelligence has re- 
placed ignorance, science 
has supplanted supersti- 
tion. 
The new negro is different from the old 
negro in intelligence and spirit. | What 


4 changes have taken place that have pro- 


duced this new negro? Industrialism and 
the new age that has sprung from it. In 
the North it has given the negro a pivot. 


In the South, with its slow but steady in- 


nigger.” 


filtration, it is annihilating the “good 
Cooperative enterprise finds the 
negro one of its parts. In strikes the negro 
cannot desert the white man, nor the white 
man the negro. A sense of equality in- 
evitably ripens. Economics weaken race 
rationalizations. The labor movement, to 
protect itself and secure effectiveness of 
organization, must construct itself upon a 
class and not a color or race plane. The 
white man and the negro are forced to 
adopt a class and not a race consciousness. 


self ? 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Associated until his death with 


Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, 
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How has the new negro expressed him- 
A few comparisons will answer the 
question in satisfactory and vivid manner. 
Intelligence depends upon education. Let 
us consider the matter of education. First, 
let us look at the data in reference to illit- 
eracy in the United States. In 1920 there 
were 4,431,905 persons 10 years of age 
and over in the United States who were 
illiterate. Of this number 3,087,744 or 
62.6 per cent. were white and 1,842,161 or 
37.4 per cent. were negroes. In 1880 there 
had been 3,320,878 illit- 
erates among the negroes, 
tantamount to a percen- 
tage of 70. To pass from | 
illiteracy to literacy, we 
discover that in 1924 
alone, 675 negroes re- 
ceived the Bachelor of 
Arts degree and that the 
total number of negro 
college graduates is now 
about 10,000. Twenty- 
nine negroes have won 
the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from stand- 
ard American universities, 
and sixty negrces have 
been elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa. Immediately 
following the Civil War 
the negro was engaged in 
approximately forty dif- 
ferent business .occupa- 
pations; today he is en- 
gaged in over 200 kinds of business proj- 
ects. There are about 100 negro banks 
with resources equivalent to $20,000,000, a 
dozen State-wide business leagues and a 
score of local leagues in a number of dif- 
ferent States. 

In the professions, likewise, the negro 
has achieved singular success. In 1900 
there were 1,734 negro doctors; in 1920 
there were 3,495. In 1920 there were 950 
negro lawyers, two of them women, 1,109 
dentists and 3,341 trained nurses. Negro 
physicians such as Daniel H. Williams, who 
was the first surgeon to perform success- 
fully an operation on the human heart, and 
Algernon B. Jackson, who discovered a 
cure for articular rheumatism, have at- 
tained international reputations. In 1863 
there were only two newspapers in the 
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United States published by negroes. Today 
there are 412 periodicals published by or 
for colored people; 70 religious, 65 per- 
taining to education, 7 magazines of gen- 
eral literature, 30 fraternal organs, and 220 
newspapers. From 1922 to 1924 thirty 
books covering an opulent diversity of 
themes, fiction, poetry, essays, history, so- 
ciology, religion, were written by negroes, 
and over eighty books concerned with the 
negro and negro problem, covering the 
same diversity of topics, were written by 
whites. (See The Negro Year Book 1925- 
26). From this advance in intellectual 
evolution the birth of the new negro was 
inevitable. 

In singling out causes for this new 
phenomenon, the new negro, the past war 
and the migration of negroes to the North 
cannot be neglected. 


Necro SoLpIERS IN FRANCE 


During the war over 500,000 negroes 
were drafted, and 200,000 of these were 
disembarked in France. The effect of this 
new experience was acute and profound. 
In the service the negro soldier received 
the same pay as the white, and in France 
his contact with Europeans was exception- 
ally free of prejudice and oppression. He 


returned to America inspired with new - 


zeal and aspiration. Equality once tasted, 
if but fragmentarily and for a moment, 
fired him with a desire for its perpetua- 
tion. The hope for a new life was trans- 
formed from a vain chimera into a vivid, 
‘palpitating reality. 

Driven by economic circumstance, the 
negro migrations to the north have pro- 
vided extraordinarily illuminating material 
for the sociologist. The old belief that it 
was persecution which hastened the negroes 
from their Southern hovels to Northern 
ghettoes was decisively exploded by a re- 
cent correlation made between Southern 
counties in which lynchings had occurred 
during the thirty-year period 1888-1918, 
and the migration to and from the counties. 
(See Charles Johnson’s article on The 


Negro Migrations in The Modern Quar- - 


terly, Vol. II, No. 4, page 314, which pre- 
sents the most valuable study of this migra- 
tion problem that has been madé). For 
instance, in Jasper County, Ga., where nine 
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lynchings were effected, the greatest num- 
ber for any county of the State in thirty 
years, the negro population increased be- 
tween 1890-1920, while the white popula- 
tion during 1900-10 actually decreased. 
In Harrison County, Texas, which has the 
largest number of lynchings (16) of any 
county in the State, the negro population 
increased from 15,544 to 15,639. In other 


words, lynching, the most severe and fla- 


grant form of persecution, does not depop- 
ulate communities of their negro inhab- 
itants. The economic disadvantages of the 
South, and from these flowing a score of 
social handicaps, and the economic advan- 
tages of the North, and from them flowing 
a score of social privileges, were the fun- 
damental causes of this epochal sweep of 


dark peoples from Southern to Northern | 


latitudes. 
We have now described the conditions 
that made the new negro, the vicissitudes 


of circumstance that infused him with a 


new outlook and spirit, a new determina- 
tion and resolve. We have also indicated 


the cultural advance that he has made in _ 


many fields of endeavor. The question 
now arises, how does the new negro ac- 


tually express himself in art and intellectu- 


ality—in what word patterns, what sub- 
stance ? 

_The philosophy of the negro after the 
Civil War was crystallized in the person- 
ality and work of Booker T. Washington. 
Washington represented a “transitional” at- 
titude, a “transitional” ethic. He appreci- 
ated the value and significance of compro- 
mise. He was subtle if evasive. Compro- 
mise in order to construct is a motto that 
can be employed in description of the guid- 
ing motive of his work. To exalt the dig- 
nity of labor was one of his aims. The 


negro had endeavored to begin at the top’ 


instead of at the bottom, and as a result, 
according to Booker Washington, failure 
was inevitable. The process would have 
to be righted, reversed. The negro had 
first to learn the science of carpentry be- 
fore he could acquire the science of poli- 
tics. The work of the artisan after all was 
at the very basis of society. A _ skilled 
mechanic was more important than an un- 
skilled politician. Booker T. Washington, 
therefore, had stood for the industrial edu- 
cation of the negro. Tuskegee Institute is 


symbolic of his ambition. One might with- 
out exaggeration characterize his attitude 
as passive. He advocated neither force 
nor resistance. The struggle as he pur- 
posed and planned it was not so much one 
_ for equality as it was for economic adjust- 
ment. “In all things that are purely so- 
cial we (the two races, white and black) 
_can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mu- 
_ tual progress.” In reality he was more of 
a tactician than a social philosopher. 
The organization of 
_ the National Association 
- for the Advancement of 
Colored People in New 
~ York in 1909 marked a 
revolutionary change in 
attitude that was a direct 
harbinger of the new ne- 
_ gro. Time had come for 
_ the negroes to forsake the 
passivity that had been 
- recommended to them and 
_ preached with such em- 
_ phasis by Booker Wash- 
ington. It was time for 
a declaration of human 
- rights. It was Burghardt 
_ Du Bois who sounded the 
- tocsin of this revolt. The 
National Association for 
_ the Advancement of Col- 
ored People was _ to 
achieve: 
: An organization so effective 
and so powerful that when 
_ discrimination and _ injustice 
touched one negro, it would touch 12,000,000. We 
have not got this yet, but we have taken a great 
_ step toward it. We have dreamed, too, of an or- 
- ganization that would work ceaselessly to make 
- Americans know that the so-called “Negro Prob- 
lem” is simply one phase of the vaster problem of 
- democracy in America, and that those who wish 
freedom and justice for their country must_wish it 
for every black citizen. This is the great and 
insistent message of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
Today, as an effect of these causes and 
movements, the new negro is no longer a 
promise but an actuality. His passivity is 
transformed into an intellectual resistance. 
Individual isolation has been forsaken for 
racial cooperation. The new negro admits 
“no shame as to his biological origin, his 
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social culture, but often in alluding to 
them becomes guilty of an exaggerated and 
sentimental poetic. In literature we dis- 
cover this new negro attaining dynamic 
expression. Where hitherto the negro had 
been painted by others, he now paints him- 
self. In this sense the new negro in art 
and literature is an independent creator. 
To the sadness and humor of his race 
Paul Laurence Dunbar gave form as en- 
ticing and romantic as the love lyrics of a 
medieval minstrel. He humanized the 
measured manner and 
stilted form of Phyllis 
Wheatley’s'eighteenth cen- 
tury verse, freed it of af- 
fectation and infused it 
with spontaneity and 
charm. Today a whole 
new school is stretching 
beyond Dunbar in philo- 
sophic and poetic vision. 
Claude McKay, in parts 
of “Harlem Shadows,” 
has risen from the senti- 
mental to the splendid. A 


radical, McKay, unlike 
most of his confréres, has 
escaped somewhat the 


sense of race conscious- 
ness through his adoption 
of class consciousness. 
McKay is not a great poet, 
scarcely a . significant 
minor; his work seldom 
soars to the magnificent, 
but seldom descends to 
the mediocre. He is a 
promise, however, of the rich genius of the 
negro soul. James Weldon Johnson, 
Langston Hughes, Fenton Johnson, and W. 
P. Hill have all broken from the paths of 
the poetaster, but none, not even Dunbar 
or McKay, has achieved the striking nov- 
elty of figure and infectious beauty of 
rhythm that characterize the finer products 
of Countee Cullen’s pen. Cullen’s poetry 
does not possess impeccable finish or in- 
surpassable genius. As the creation of a 
young man, nevertheless, it is abundantly 
promising, vividly persuasive—a brilliant 
potential. 

In prose literature the new negro also 
has advanced. Charles Chestnutt in “The 
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Conjure Woman,” Walter White in “The 
Fire in the Flint” and Jessie Fauset in 
“There is Confusion” have given expres- 
sion to the new spirit of the negro. This 
fiction, particularly the two novels, is 
guilty of a sentimentality of style and ap- 
proach from which the negro has yet en- 
tirely to escape. The new negro in prose 
literature as well as in poetry is just burst- 
ing the mental bonds of adolescence. A 
story such as John Mattheus’s “Fog,” which 
won first prize in the short story contest 
of 1925 conducted by Opportunity, will il- 
lustrate this fact in varied and vivid detail. 
The story is one of immediate interest and 
appeal, but in its narration there are the 
unevenness of tone, the tendency to gran- 
diloquence of figure and extravagance of 
comparison, the pathetic fallacies in_per- 
petual parade, the faintness of feature de- 
rived from an undeveloped introspective- 
ness that are all characteristic of im- 
maturity of literary composition. Few 
negro novelists and raconteurs have not 
succumbed to these extremities of exaggera- 
tion. There is only one signal excepiion— 
Jean Toomer. Toomer can write of simple 
things with subtlety, of little things with 
skill. His genre is the delicate, the pre- 
cious prettinesses of life, the soft, poetic 
regrets, the purple nuances of fleeting, 
futile passions. Jean Toomer is the Laf- 
cadio Hearn of negro literature. He has 
beautified the trivial, ensnared the elusive. 
In his work an artistic objectivity is to be 
discerned. 
The sentimentality of the negro is a 
quick and inevitable outgrowth of his spir- 
ituality of attitude, his other-worldly vi- 
sion. Slavery bred despair. Life could of- 
fer neither palliative nor aspiration. The 
negro turned to another world with the 
gesture of a falling warrior. It was his 
only escape. His religion fed upon the 
promise of a paradise, an other-worldly 
utopia. A spiritual mania was created. 
With the passing of slavery, however, this 
consuming spirituality did not completely 
pass. It still remains, a vestige that 
scarcely has begun to wither. It has handi- 
capped the negro in his attempt to adjust 
himself to his new situation in society. 
Burghardt Du Bois is a dynamic exemplar 
of this tendency in the negro movement. A 
brilliant mind, combining an inclination 
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for the scientific with an excited affection 
for the poetic, Du Bois is the champion 
propagandist of his people. He is more 


the leader, however, than the sociologist, | 
His 
service has been great, but its significance ~~ 
belongs now more to the past than to the 


more the agitator than the scientist. 


future. 


Today, with the coming of the new — 
negro, a result of modern society, this 
spirituality and sentimentality are growing 


obsolescent. Into philosophy and _sociol- 


ogy the new negro is eager to introduce — 


an impartiality and objectivity that were 
uncommon to his fellow predecessors. The 


negro in society is not to be sentimental- — 
ized, but his conditions examined, his — 
achievements objectively measured, his ca- — 
pacity recorded, his potentiality evaluated. | 


In the work of Charles S. Johnson, Abram 


L. Harris Jr. and Alain Locke this new at- 
titude has received vivid and convincing 


expression. Charles S$. Johnson, editor of 
Opportunity, one of the leading negro mag- 
azines in the country, is the most cautious, 
canny and competent of contemporary 
negro sociologists. His work on “The 
Negro in Chicago” is sound and construe- 


tive. It is uninflammatory and unbiased. — 
Abram L. Harris Jr., who is the only negro © 


sociologist to take a definite and deliberate 
stand in defense of historical materialism, 


is one of the most brilliant minds in the — 


new negro movement. His analysis of the 
negro migrations is profound and his in-- 
sight into the relationship between the 
negro and radical economics, the nature of 
modern society and the new negro, is ex- 
ceptionally acute and comprehensive. 
Alain Locke goes the credit of collecting a 


large part of the recent work of the negro — 
into the volume, just published, aptly en- | 


titled “The New Negro”—a pioneer 


achievement the importance of which can — 
In his work in © 


scarcely be exaggerated. 
The Survey Graphic, Mr. Locke brought 


the work of the new negro before the 


American public in a more striking way 


than had ever been attempted before. 


The new negro already has become a 
It is no 


force in contemporary thought. 
vague and inflated optimism to prophesy 
that by tomorrow this force will be trans- 


lated into a power commensurate with the — 


increasing genius of the race. 
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- Twenty-five Years of American 


Prosperity 


By JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


E live in an amazing age. From 
the business standpoint alone its 
wonders stagger the imagination. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth 
century we have witnessed in the United 
States a multiplication of material prosper- 
ity and power such as the world has never 
known. During that brief span our na- 
tional wealth has well-nigh quadrupled. 
Immense enterprises have been born or 


have developed to major status, such as 


ness. 


the automobile, motion picture, radio and 
chemical industries. There has been a 
complete change of public opinion toward 
commerce itself; it is no longer held that 
“Big Business” is necessarily bad _busi- 


system which came triumphant through 
the unprecedented test of a world war; 
while the United States has changed 


Since the dawn of the century we 
-have seen the establishment of a banking 


from a debtor nation to the creditor side 


of the ledger, with an unquestioned lead- 
ership in the commerce and industry of 
the world. 

Our whole social and economic life is 
on a higher plane than when the century 
began. With increased purchasing: power 
has come a higher standard of living. 
The views of individuals and communities 
have so shifted that they regard the lux- 


-uries. of yesterday as the necessities of 


today. This is the reward of progress. 
Business, which has played a prominent 
part in the development, cannot remain 
content with its achievements. It must 
continue to move forward. To stand still 
means to go backward. To advance means 
that the class which suffers abject poverty 
in this country must dwindle still further. 
Already it is small. In time it must dis- 
appear. When that time comes we shall 
be able to refute the ancient dictum that 
the poor we have always with us. — 

Our national wealth was estimated by 
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the Bureau of the Census at $88,500,000,- 
000 in 1900; in 1922—the latest census 
estimate—it was put at nearly $321,000,- 
000,000, and it has grown greatly since 
then. At the beginning of the World War 
we owed $4,500,000,000 abroad, whereas 
now we are creditors to the extent of about 
$16,000,000,000. Even as late as 1912 the 
census experts did not think automobiles 
worthy of mention as an item of national 
wealth; today the wholesale value of 
motor vehicles and parts is about $3,500,- 
000,000, and in 1922 their value was 
estimated—at retail prices—in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,500,000,000. 

The word “billion” has, in fact, become 
a commonplace of our vocabulary during 
this century, although it represents a sum 
beyond the conception of all but a few 
minds. We shall perhaps get a clearer 
notion of what has been going on if we 
reflect that when this Republic was 
founded the wealth of the entire world, 
afier forty centuries of effort, was esti- 
mated at $100,000,000,000, and that dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years the wealth of 
this country alone has increased by more 
than $250,000,000,000. Whereas our 
population was gaining by about 40 per. 
cent., the volume produced by our indus- 
tries was doubling. Our earnings in 1900 
were estimated at $12,000,000,000; in 
twenty years they had been multiplied by 
five, to $60,000,000,000. The total capital 
value of our agricultural industry has 
more than quadrupled. In spite of the 
urban trend of population our prod ction 
of wheat during this century has increased 
by three-fifths, of corn by more than a 
third, of cotton by nearly one-half, of cat- 
tle by 37 per cent. and of hogs by 68 per 
cent. 

Let us put these astonishing facts into 
another form. At the beginning of this 
century about 60 per cent. of the family 
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income went for food and shelter. Today 
less than half the income of the average 
family—and this in spite of the increased 
rents which were an inevitable consequence 
of the pause in construction during the 
war—goes for these necessaries. There is 
thus an increase by one-tenth in the mar- 
gin, the surplus, available for savings, 
travel, education, amusement and all those 
‘things which make for greater security and 
happiness in our lives. 


LEADERSHIP IN WEALTH 


This glance at some of the outstanding 
evidences of our great strides in material 
advantages may suffice, for the present at 
least, to give some notion of what the 
quarter of a century just passed has meant 
to the American nation. Our nearest com- 
petitor, Great Britain, is $200,000,000,000 
behind us in wealth; France has but $67,- 
000,000,000, and Germany, according to 
her Finance Minister, only about $35,000,- 
000,000. In the last ten years alone we 
have acquired nearly thrice the total wealth 
of Japan. It is well for us to audit the 
account, and to take stock not only of our 
blessings, but of the responsibilities they 
entail. As the world’s richest nation, we 
have a stewardship which we must face and 
of which we must honorably acquit our- 
selves. 

The young century has been as rich in 
romance as in material gains. The con- 
guest of the air is still incomplete. Until 
the World War, indeed, flying was still in 
iis pinfeathers. Nowadays we transport 
mail as a matter of course by airplane, and 
commercial aviation is in clear view. Al- 
though aviation has not yet taken its place 
as an established industry, its birth may be 
credited to this period. It is the child of 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Even more spectacular has been another 
conquest of the air. Considerably less 
than a decade ago, at a Washington ban- 
quet where a telephone was ranged beside 
each plate, the guests in amazement heard 
voices wafted over the wires from Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Denver and San Francisco. 
They heard the surf of the Golden Gate 
pound against the shore. And the whole 
country, reading of the achievement the 
next morning, wondered at the strides of 
human knowledge. Yet today, in the 


‘Sohiit 


humblest home, a lever may be thrown in 
a little box and voices may be picked out — 
of the air from any of those cities, or from _ 
Cuba, from the Philippines, even from Aus- 
tralia. The telephone is on the eve of its” 


fiftieth birthday; the radio is still a child, a 


and has worked miracles beyond the reach 
of copper wire. “s 
As an industry, radio began but five 
years ago. Now the value of the equip- 
ment manufacturing business is twice the 


value of our rug and carpet business, and = 
_ nearly three-fourths as great as the jewelry 


business in this country. Nearly 30,000 


firms act as distributers, and a vacuum 


tube is supplied as readily as an incan- 
descent bulb. The industry spent $20,- 
000,000 in 1924 in advertising, and the 
shares of the larger concerns are listed on 
some of our exchanges. We are spending 
$1,000,000 a day for radio sets and parts; 
yet, whereas there is one telephone to every 
eight persons and one automobile to every 
ten, the ratio of radio is but one to thirty- 
five. The manufacture and sale of wire- 
less sets constitute already a major indus- 
try, but it has an enormous growth ahead 
5 

It may be said with some show of fact 
that the automobile industry actually was — 
born in the last century. Yet at the close 
of that century considerably less than 5,000 
machines had been manufactured, hardly 
enough to supply any sizeable American 
city today. It is estimated that during 
1924 there were 2,000,000- carload ship- 


ments of raw material, vehicles and trucks, 


parts and fuel and lubricants, for this in- 
dustry alone. It employs one-tenth of our 
male population. It ranks at the head of 
our manufactures. It represents a triumph 
of business skill; for, although the general 
cost of living is about two-thirds above the 
pre-war level, the cost of motor vehicles is 
nearly one-third below. Two-fifths of the 
total highway bill is paid by special taxes 
on. automobiles, of which there are about 


18,000,000 registered in the United States. 


Nearly one-eighth of these are trucks. With __ 


but 6 per cent. of the world’s population, 
we produce and use at home nine-tenths of 
the world’s output of automobiles. And 
this extraordinary situation has “eome 
about, for all effective purposes, during 
the last twenty years. 
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Those are the cold facts. Associated 
with them are intangibles of the utmost 
importance. To the farmer even more than 
to the city man the automobile has proved 
a blessing. In the last century he had to 
wait for fair weather and dry roads to 
move his produce to market, however 
pressing the demand for attention to the 
farm. Today, whatever the weather con- 
ditions, he drives a truck over hard-sur- 
faced highways when he wishes. His auto- 
mobile has put the village motion picture 
and the neighboring farm 
at his elbow. It is no un- 
common sight, as you 
drive through rural dis- 
tricts, to see the motor of 
a car hitched to a rotary 
saw, which is doing the 
work the farmer used to 
do by swinging an axe. 
Motorized farm machin- 
ery has done still more to 
lift him above the old 
plane of drudgery,-and to 
make the farm home more 
attractive; while over the 
radio in the lonely house 
comes the jazz of Phila- 
delphia cabarets, or, if 
the taste runs that way, 
the beauty of Martinelli’s 
voice in operatic selec- 
tions. 

The automobile, more- 
over, is already demon- 
strating its usefulness as 
an arm to the major 
transportation and traffic systems. There 
are 60,000 buses on our streets and 
and one-fifth of them are 
moving children to and from school. 
The truck has demonstrated its value for 
short-haul freightage. And pleasure ve- 
hicles, annihilating space and making 
hours shrink into minutes, have knit our 
country into an indivisible whole. It is 
impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the gasoline motor in mobilizing our so- 
cial and stimulating our economic life. 

The ‘motion-picture industry, another 
child of this century, is ranked by some 
fifth among our industries, and has been 
so stabilized that it commands sober finan- 
cial backing, as well as listing some of its 
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stocks upon our exchanges. Its importance, 
however, is even greater in its social aspect 
than in its industrial phase. We have our 
motion pictures in every town of conse- 
quence, affording to the public an innocent 
and inexpensive diversion. In time the men 
at the head of the industry will realize even 
more fully their responsibilities as edu- 
cators; for there is already apparent a de- 
sire to lift to higher planes the quality of 
their product. 

We are accustomed nowadays to date our 
figures from the year pre- 
ceding the World War, 
thus covering the second 
half of this marvelous 
quarter century. We do 
that because the cataclysm 
brought such chaos in its 
wake that naturally we 
desire to compare our 
present status with the 
peaceful, orderly and 
progressive status which 
immediately antedated it. 
During this period, then, 
our national income has 
almost doubled, and our 
deposits in national 
banks have about tripled. 
With a greatly increased 
purchasing power, there 
are many commodities for 
which we pay less ‘now 
than then. The automo- 
bile has been noted; the 
farmer can buy a cream 
separator for 40 fewer 
pounds of butter today than in 1913, and 
a Ford iractor for less than half as many 
bushels of wheat. The average charge for 
electric light and power is lower, and our 
consumption of it has multiplied many 
times. This is due mainly to the utilization 
by industry of science and invention. Let 
us consider a few striking examples. 

One or two machine operators now 
wrap the sanitary packages which in the 
last century required from eight to 
twenty workers; dough-mixing machines 
operated by one man do the work of 
twenty bakers; cigar-making devices do the 
work of fifteen men, and in our shoe fac- 
tories machinery does the work formerly 
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accomplished by from six to ten men. In 
clothing factories one girl at a machine 
can now do the work of twenty-five girls 
in days gone by. In glass factories one 
machine does the work of fifty-four bottle- 
makers. In bituminous coal’ mines ma- 
chinery has increased the output per 
worker in a day from 21% to 41, tons. 
Automatic conveyors, manned by twelve 
laborers, do the work of 150 men. In the 
steel industry a single charging machine 
replaces forty workers. On our farms 
there is more than $4.000,000,000 worth of 
machinery, which has reduced by about 
one-half the working hours required to 
raise and harvest a crop, over the methods 
at the beginning of the century. The man 
with a tractor today can plow eight acres 
in the time required to plow a single acre 
with a horse. With a check rower he can 
cover eighteen acres, where by hand he 
could cover but two in a day. 

Yet the vast army of men, released thus 
by the use of machinery on our farms, in 
our factories and mills, have not joined the 
ranks of the unemployed; no, they have 
found more remunerative and pleasanter 
tasks in our expanding industries. Time 
was when the workingman held the ma- 
chine in distrust, and expressed his re- 
sentment by destroying it when he could. 
Today our millions of contented producers 
welcome every improvement, every ad- 
vancé in labor-saving and _ time-saving 
devices. 


GREATEST Propucinc NATION 


Let us take stock for a moment, before 
we move on to even more important mat- 
ters, of our status in production and indus- 
try. The United States produced more 
than two-fifths of the world’s coal—which 
is the basis of power for nearly all indus- 
try—and consumes nearly three-fifths of 
it; we produce more than half of the 
world output of iron, and“consume nearly 
all of it; we produce nearly two-thirds of 
the steel, and use the greatest part of it; 
we produce about half the copper, and use 
all but one-twentieth of what we pro- 
duce; in petroleum, in cotton, in timber, in 
shoes, similar figures of leadership both in 
production and consumption confront us. 
More, our buying power sustains the indus- 
trial and financial structure of countries 


which produce silk, rubber, coffee, and 
other commodities which we do not, for 
climatic reasons, produce, but which we 
consume in large quantities. 

A striking accompaniment of these 
giant strides has been the diffusion of 
capital and the extension of partnership 
in our industries. Since the beginning of 
the century the number of stockholders in 
our industries has doubled, and now num- 
bers, it is estimated, 15,000,000. A capi- 
talist and a car for every family seems to 
be our goal. One consequence of this has 
been the line of demarcation between 
capital and labor has been obliterated. It 
exists now only in a few fevered minds. 
There has come a realization that the 


interests of the worker and his employer — 


are identical, and that they must prosper 
or languish together. We are all, it may 
fairly be said, capitalists as well as labor- 
ers, consumers as well as producers. This 
realization has contributed in a large 
measure to the change in public opinion 


of which we spoke at the outset. The old | 


outcry against business as _ predatory 
merely because it was business is no longer 
heard in the land. The trust-buster is a 
figure of our past. We no longer call our 
financial centres “the enemy country.”. 
This new attitude has found expression 
in several ways, notably at Washington, 
which is more sensitive than any other spot 
to public sentiment. Government opposi- 


tion to the merger of two great packing 


plants has been withdrawn because it has 
been shown that the union would effect an 
annual saving of $10,000,000, by which 
the consumers would benefit. Instead of 
opposing railroad mergers, the Govern- 
ment now invites them. The public antag- 
onism to railway combinations, which 
began in the days of the Granger agitation 
and continued well into this century, has 
subsided utterly. Today the Government 
actually threatens to require that the rail- 
roads coalesce into a few great systems. 
The Sherman anti-trust law, which at first 
was meant to prohibit any combination of 
any kind, however conducted, is now inter- 
preted under the “rule of reason” to affect 
only such mergers as are shown to be 


hostile to the free play of competition and ~ 


initiative. This is because freedom of 
individual enterprise is the keynote of our 


i 


economic, industrial and commercial sys- 
tem. 

Another indication of this changing sen- 
timent is to be found in the attitude to- 
ward trade associations. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is doing 
_ everything possible to strengthen the trade 
association movement. I can give no bet- 
ter proof of this than to quote part of a 
letter presented to President Coolidge by 
the President of the National Chamber 
outlining what had been said in conver- 
sation earlier: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has a special interest in trade associations be- 
cause they form about one-third of the con- 
stituent membership of the Chamber. It thor- 
oughly believes that trade associations legitimately 
conducted are an essential element to the promo- 
tion of American business and that legislation 
which would make them impossible or make it 
impossible for them to function properly would 
hinder not only industry but also the prosperity 
of the nation. 

In connection with the Sherman act prosecut- 
ing authorities of the Government have proceeded 
in such a way as to cause doubt in the public 
mind not only as to the trade associations against 
which action has been instituted, but as to 
trade associations against which apparently no 
action whatever has been contemplated. The 
consequences are serious. Organizations and in- 
dividuals against whom no accusation under ex- 
isting law has been brought or is in contem- 
plation are subjected to the injustice of being 
viewed with suspicion by the public. This is de- 
structive of trade organizations. It takes constant 
effort to keep trade associations representative 
and vigorous. When suspicion is unjustifiedly 
directed at an association, its members leave it. 
There is rapid disintegration. 

The national Chamber set up a representative 


committee to study trade associations and the’ 


activities of trade associations which contribute 
to the welfare of industry and of the public as 
well. It was not the purpose of this committee 
to state existing law or to recommend the activi- 
ties which fell within the law and the abolish- 
ment of those which were restricted by law, but, 
on the contrary, to make an economic study of 
the value of trade associations. In its recom- 
mendations, however, it is our earnest belief that 
there are no provisions which infringe the law. 

The report of the committee, with its recom- 
mendations, was submitted to the referendum and 
overwhelmingly approved. It then becomes the 
duty of the Board of Directors to advocate the 
carrying into effect of these recommendations, 
which are: 
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“Statistics of capacity, production, stock and 
sales and statistics of actual prices in closed 
transactions should be collected by trade asso- 
ciations for its industry or branch of commerce. 

“Such statistics should be distributed without 
any comment or interpretation which could in- 
duce or facilitate concerted action on the part of 
members. 

“The statistics should be made as available by 
a trade association to the public and Government 
agencies as to the members of the association,” 

In giving support to the recommendations, to 
which the Chamber is now committed, our Board 
of Directors has to consider not its own opinion 
of the legality of the activities which are included, 
but the attitude of the Government and its offi- 
cials who have relations to the question. If we 
are forced to a conclusion that the view is held in 
Government circles there is illegality in activities 
our members have declared desirable, we must 
consider seeking from Congress such minor 
amendments as will affirmatively permit the ac- 
tivities we advocate. Parenthetically, we may 
add that obviously we do not seek repeal of the 
Sherman law. 

There remains a word to be said about 
our banking system. The Federal Reserve 
System was established just before the 
chaos and destruction of the World War 
burst upon us. The eleven years which 
have elapsed are not too short a time for 
evidence of its usefulness, especially in 
view of the test it has survived. While Eu- 
ropean finances were undergoing a strain 
which caused their breakdown, our own 
banking system, at once flexible and 
amazingly strong, handled the loans, the 
gold shipments, all the extraordinary exer- 
tions which such a conflict imposes, with- 
out faltering, without weakness, without in- 
stability. To meet an unprecedented de- 
mand, its note issue was multiplied almost 
tenfold; and then, when the demand sub- 
sided, contracted by more than half. This 
was accomplished in spite of the influence 
for inflation of a flood of gold without 
precedent in the history of man, which in- 
creased our holdings by more than $1,500,- 
000,000. Ours was the only major coun- 
try to remain unshakably on a gold basis 
during and after the war. 


~FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


About one-third of all our banks are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and they have aggregate resources of about 


$4.0,000,000,000, which is approximately 


* 
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two-thirds of the country’s banking power. 
The operating mechanism of the system is 
simple, efficient and economical. There 
has been criticism of war inflation, which 
no power on earth could have averted, and 
which went to a higher point than it would 
have otherwise, because of the Govern- 
ment’s need to float war loans, in defense 
ef our people. There have been efforts, 


so far abortive, to inject politics into the 


system; they have been defeated, and for 
the welfare of the whole country we must 
continue to defeat them. 


There can be no shadow of a doubt that,. 


had it not been for the providential estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System, 
we would have suffered a war panic of in- 
calculable proportions, wreaking perhaps 
almost irreparable disaster. 

- The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States believes that business in the United 
States is honest. It believes that people of 
the United States are fair. Before the for- 
mation of the Chamber there existed no or- 
ganized effort to demonstrate through fact 
that the charges of the demagogue were 
false and legislation based on malice was 
harmful to all the people. No one who 
has witnessed the rapid advance of civiliza- 
tion in the United States and has studied 
the relationship of the progress of com- 
merce and industry to higher standards of 
living can do aught but praise the ini- 
tiative, creative force and energy of our 
business enterprise. 

Nevertheless, the day of the demagogue 
has not passed, nor will it soon. Destruc- 
tion, persecution and groundless attack are 
merely not as popular as they were. After 
watching Russia’s revolution, the majority 
of our people believe more in evolution. 
After witnessing the effect of breaking up 
efficient producing units on the pocket- 
book of the public, there is a question in 
the minds of our people whether it is wise. 
After observing the effect of government 


eperation of business enterprise the public 


questions the wisdom of such operation. 
After noting the effect of confiscatory tax 
methods, the public wants to know what 
gain can possibly come from destroying 
the fountain from which taxes may flow. 

Through the Department of Transpor- 
tation and Commerce of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce the real facts on 


the relative costs of government and pri- 
vate operation of railroads and public 
utilities may be obtained. These are not 
necessarily the figures of the industry con- 
cerned, but the figures approved by men 
in all lines of business endeavor, nor are 
they gathered from the experience in one 
geographic section of the country, but in 
all sections. 

The Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States now has an organization 
membership of about 1,400, representing 
over 750,000 corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals. Through the fourteen years of its 
existence it has attained its first great 
objective, the respect of government and 
people for American business. It is so 
organized as to aid our Government in the 
consideration of economic problems on the 
basis of fact by presenting a definite na- 
tion-wide opinion. It has been effective in 
bringing about successful solution of busi- 
ness problems. This great instrument has 
been created by the untiring effort of suc- 
cessful business men. 

If I were asked what was one of the 
most important needs of business today, I 
should answer—unity of thought and ef- 
fort. It would be folly to suggest that we 
should abandon the intensive consideration 
of our own affairs. Any individual busi- 
ness in which we are engaged requires the 
best we have to give it. But just as we 
have learned that war in Europe has a 
direct bearing on conditions in the United 
States, so we must understand the close re- 
lationship of all branches of business en- 
deavor. It is no longer sufficient to say 
that agriculture is no concern of the steel 
industry. The misfortunes of the farmer 
were of real concern to us during his pe- 
riod of depression. It is no longer suf- 
ficient for us to say that our own business 
does not export and we are therefore not 
interested in foreign trade. If those who 
do export have no foreign trade, we suffer 
through their depression. It is no longer 
sufficient for us to say we have no stock 
inierest in railroads or ships. If transpor- 
tation interests are not prosperous a large 
purchasing power is destroyed and all suf- 
fer. Our conclusion must be that the re- 
lationship of business is as complicated as 
the mechanism of a watch. Dependence on 
one another is everywhere apparent. 


- Education in Italy Under Mussolini 


By HOWARD R. MARRARO 


Instructor, Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University 


HE fundamental and essential features 
of the Italian educational reforms 
described in this article were car- 

ried out by Professor Giovanni Gentile, the 
Italian philosopher, during the twenty 
months of his tenure of office as Minister 
of Public Instruction in the Mussolini Cab- 
inet. He has recently been succeeded to 
that office by Signor Casati and Signor 
Fedele, both of whom have done nothing to 
destroy the constructive work of their pred- 
ecessor. It must be clearly understood— 
and this is necessary on account of the per- 
sistent and popular misrepresentation in 
this country and elsewhere of the truth— 
that the minor and comparatively insignifi- 
cant changes recently introduced by Signor 
Fedele are to facilitate the transition from 
the old to the new régime with the least 
possible disturbance to the normal life of 
the Italian school, and that the spirit of 
the reform, in so far as it aimed to elevate 
the standard of studies, is being and will 
be maintained. The Italian Duce himself 
seems to take considerable delight in refer- 
ring to the educational reforms of Gentile 
as “the most Fascist of the Fascist reforms.” 
In fact, one of the greatest achievements 
of Benito Mussolini as Premier of Italy 
deals with a very important phase of the 
national life of a people—education. He, 
with the cooperation of such men as Pro- 
fessor Giovanni Gentile, who entered Mus- 
solini’s Cabinet as Minister of Public In- 
struction in 1922, has completely revolu- 
tionized the traditional system of educa- 
tion in Italy. This was inevitable, for the 
work of reconstruction which has been go- 
ing on under the impulse of the Fascist 
Government could not be limited to the 
economic, social, financial, military and 
bureaucratic elements. It was also neces- 
sary to take into consideration the moral 
and educational improvement of the na- 
tion, without which all other radical re- 
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forms would have been ineffectual and at 
most of temporary value. 

One of the gravest misfortunes inherited 
by the Kingdom of Italy from the separate 
States which were not finally united until 
1871 was the high percentage of illiteracy. 
This, however, decreased from 68.8 per 
cent. in 1871, the year of the first census 
after the unification, to 37.6 per cent. in 
1911, when, of a total population of 
nearly 35,000,000, approximately 13,000,- 
000 above 6 years of age could not read 
or write. Although the full results of the 
1921 census are not yet available, there are 
indications that illiteracy is now perhaps 
under 30 per cent. That means that there 
are still well over 10,000,000 Italians who 
cannot read or write. 

The laws and regulations which govern 
public instruction in Italy are many and. 
complicated. They have all been based 
on the law promulgated during the Second 
War of Independence (Nov. 13, 1859) by 
Victor Emmanuel II of Savoy at the in- 
stance of Minister Gabrio Casati, establish- 
ing a system of public instruction for Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. It was extended to 
other regions successively annexed and 
partially modified by numerous special 
laws culminating in the reforms of 1923. 

A rapid survey of the various bills and 
reports presented during the past fifty 
years or more on the Italian school prob- 
lem is impressive on account of the numer- 
ous plans and proposals that died before 
acquiring definite form, and the honest 
and sincere efforts that were destined to 
failure. It was not until Italy’s entrance 
into the war in May, 1915, that her educa- 
tors were inevitably led to submit her tra- 
ditional system of education to more care- 
ful scrutiny than ever before, and to recog- 
nize how inadequate it was along certain 
lines to meet the demands thrust upon it 
by the new conditions. The war having 
demonstrated the necessity of raising the 
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moral value of the nation, Italian educa- 
tors were not slow in taking advantage of 
the new strategic position of the schools to 
initiate propaganda for reforms which was 
taken up by the press. Practically every 
one of the numerous projects and plans 
suggested manifested a desire to throw off 
the dead hand of traditionalism and to 
make education subserve the actual needs 
of the nation. 

Of all the allied countries Italy seemed 
at first to be most affected by the com- 
munism of Russia. Fora 
time there was practically 
Bolshevism. The Giolitti 
Government was power- 
less to deal with the situ- 
ation, and it was to take 
over the task properly 
belonging to the Govern- 


zen committees began to 
put down lawlessness in 
the name of nationalism. 


ed. Throughout 1922'there 
was virtually civil war 
between the Communists 
and the Fascisti. Both 


but the Fascisti became 
strong enough to seize 
power and since then 
have become law-abiding. 
The dictatorship was 
given legal form by mak- 
ing Mussolini Premier. The question 
of the legality or illegality of the meth- 
ods by which the Fascists came into 
power should not now affect our judg- 
ment as to the merits of the Fascist régime, 
which must chiefly be based on its actual 
achievements. Once in power, Mussolini 
has carried out thorough-going reforms, not 
the least of which is the entire renovation 
of the educational system. The law of Dec. 
3, 1922, No. 1,601, gave unrestricted au- 
thority to the Government to reorganize 
the public offices and institutions in order 
to render them more efficient and less ex- 
pensive. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, availing himself of this authority, re- 
formed the school system in accordance 
with the general principles already adopted 
by the Government. 


GIOVANNI GENTILE 


Italian philosopher and former 
Minister of Public Instruction 


Mussolini deserves credit for two acts of 


great wisdom: The selection of Gentile to. 


be Minister of Public Instruction and the 
transfer of the work of educational reform 
to non-political organizations of enlight- 
ened men and women who have proved 
their devotion to the cause. Gentile called 
to his aid scholars like Lombardo-Radice, 
to whom he said: “You have been preach- 
ing educational reform for ten years in 
your magazine. Your ideas are wise and 
workable. Now put your theories into 


practice.” These men and 


a few others set to work 
and revised the Italian 
educational system from 
the elementary school to 
the university, giving it a 
new constitution, a new 
method and a new spirit. 
The changes have been so 
radical that critics have 
failed to understand the 
. true spirit of the reform. 
Elementary education 
is now divided into three 
grades: The kindergar- 
tens, constituting the pre- 
paratory schools for in- 
fants for three years; the 
elementary . schools, di- 
vided into five classes, 
and the supplementary 
vocational courses. The 
elementary school census 
ordered by Minister Gen- 
tile on assuming office showed that only 
84 per cent. of the children of school age 
were registered at schools and only 69 
per cent. actually attended classes. Of the 
children attending school only 64 per cent. 
were being promoted. 
Programs of studies are now intended 
only for purposes of guidance. The State 


points out to the teacher the results that- 


are expected of him at the end of each 
school year, leaving him complete freedom 
as to the means of obtaining them. The 
new elementary school programs make the 
Italian language and the Catholic religion 
the two most important subjects of study. 
Religious instruction is made the funda- 
mental principle of the system of public 
instruction and of the moral restoration 
of the Italian spirit. Mussolini has de- 


a 


clared that there can be no morale without 
religion and that “Italy is Catholic.” The 
restoration of religious instruction in the 
peblic schools astonished both the friends 
and foes of Catholicism. The friends were 
in the majority, and the Opposition of- 
fered no resistance whatever, using its ef- 
forts against the Catholics only when the 
Church attacks social reforms. This rarely 
happens. The Osservatore Romano, the 
‘official organ of the Vatican, hastened to 
praise the work of the Mussolini Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, Mussolini and 
his Government were severely criticized in 
the educational press, Gentile being 
branded as the Minister who restored the 
confessional school, and as the philosopher 
and idealist of the Church. 

Gentile and his staff of experts were 
soon convinced that one of the greatest 
troubles in the Italian schools was that the 
young teachers had, on account of the war, 
been compelled to discontinue their studies. 
It was found that many teachers did not 
possess the necessary qualifications pre- 
scribed by law. A competitive examina- 
tion held throughout the kingdom for ele- 
mentary school positions had these results: 
Out of 23,819 applicants, 20,271 were per- 
mitted to take the written examination, and 
of the later 7,451, or less than one-third, 
were admitted to the oral test. The results 
of the oral examinations lowered the per- 
centage of the successful candidates to 
about one-fourth of the total number. 

The reform of secondary education has 
been particularly thoroughgoing, for here 
there were inadequate organization and a 
scheme of study that led nowhere. With 
ideas taken from previous proposals made 
in Parliament and the advice of two or 
three intimate friends, Gentile reorganized 
the Italian secondary schools. There was a 
real need of eliminating superfluous sub- 
jects that had been crowded in the curricu- 
lum and of improvements in the organi- 
zation and work of the instructors. The 
secondary school institutions are now di- 
vided into three classes, corresponding to 
the three different aims of secondary edu- 
cation: (1) Schools whose object is to pre- 
pare the pupils for certain professions 
(technical institutes, and for the prepara- 
lion of elementary school teachers normal 


institutes); (2) Schools with a cultural 
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aim, to prepare the students for the higher 
institutions of learning; the lyceum for 
girls who do not intend to continue their 
studies in colleges or universities or to ob- 
tain a professional diploma is included in 
this class; (3) Schools whose aim is to 
complete _the instruction imparted in 
the elementary school (complementary 
schools). 


DevoTIon To LATIN. 


The most important feature of the Ital- 
ian secondary school program is the prom- 
inence of Latin and classical studies gen- 
erally. Italian secondary education has, 
indeed, always been based on devotion to 
the classical tradition. Latin has been | 
introduced in all types of secondary 
schools excepting the complementary. In 
Italy, as in France, Latin has a stronger 
hold than in English-speaking countries. 
Admission to all first-grade secondary in- 
stitutes is based on an entrance examina-. 
tion, with the object of limiting the number 
of students in Government institutions. The 
Government proposes to instruct only the | 
best qualified among the secondary school 
pupils and turn over the large number of 


‘those who are not fit to be educated by, the 


State to the rival private schools. An of- 
ficia! article published in the Secolo Aug. 
24, 1923, stated that the State was obliged 
to provide elementary instruction for all 
children and that the Government would 
provide secondary and higher education 
only for those who deserved it and not for 
all who sought it. 

After completing the reform of elemen- 
tary and secondary education the Mussolini 
Government turned its attention to higher 
education, and thus for the first time since 
the law of 1859 the entire eaucational sys- 
tem was reorganized. The decree of Sept. 
30, 1923, No. 2,102, outlined the reform 
of the Italian universities, most of which 
date back to the Renaissance and even 
earlier, but which for the most part have 
sadly declined as seats of learning. It has 
been said that the number of universities in 
Italy, as in certain other European coun- 
tries, such as Spain and France, far exceeds 
the needs of the comutry. Before the unifi- 
cation cf Italy, when the country was still 
divided into small kingdoms and principal- 
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ities, the existence of a university for each 
State was justified, especially for political 
reasons. The disappearance of these. rea- 
sons and the advent of modern facilities of 
communication have elimited the necessity 
for local universities. Furthérmore, the 
nationalist maintains that the mingling .of 
the various. elements of the population 
strengthens national unity. = 

The Italian universities are now divided 
into three groups: Class A, or State; Class 
B, or subsidized, and Class C, or “Free.” 
All are self-governing in a 
regard to administration 
and teaching, and all con- 
fer degrees, but a State 
examination is now nec- 
essary to practice a pro- 
fession. The chief effect 
of the reform is that the 
Government undertakes to 
support only such schools, 
libraries and clinics as are 
deemed ‘necessary to the 
State.. The others are left’ 
to shift for themselves, as 
it has been found impossi- 
ble to raise all the uni- 
versities to the proper 
standard. Before the re- 
cent reform many had 
poor teaching material, 
endowments and person- 
nel, At Turin and Bo- 
logna four-fifths of the 
buildings and _ biological 
institutes were out of use 
in Winter time because of lack of funds for 
heating. 

There are ten Class A universities, lo- 
cated at Bologna, Cagliari, Genoa, Naples, 
Padua, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Rome and 
Turin. The Class B universities which are 
self-supporting but receive an annual grant 
from the State are located at Parma, Ca- 
tania, Messina, Siena, Sassari, Modena, 
Macerata, Bari, Florence and Milan. The 

Free” universities, which are private insti- 
tutions and do not receive any allowance 
from the Government, are at Ferrara, Peru- 
gia, Camerino and Urbino. Strenuous ef- 


forts are being made by the universities of 


Class B to continue in existence. Since the 


DARIO LUPI 


Under Secretary of State for 
Public Instruction, who played 
an important part in the reform 
of the Italian system of educa- 


tion the Assembly of Profes- 


Government contribution is not sufficient 
for their maintenance, most of them have 
appealed to the local authorities and citi- 
zens for help. The Rectors (Presidents) 
of the various universities that are affected 
adversely by the new law have held a meet- 
ing in Rome to organize propaganda to 
obtain help for their institutions, 

As State institutions all universities have 
certain features in common. Before the 
law.all universities and their degrees had | 
the same standing. Professors are. State 
officials, supervised by 
the Government under the — 
direction of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 
Some schools have greater 
resources and a_ wider 
range of subjects, but the 
official requirements, the 
prescribed studies and the 
legal value of degrees are 
equivalent. The Rectors 
are appointed by the King 
from among the perma- 
nent professors of the re- 
spective universities or in- 
stitutes. They hold office 
for three years and may 
be reappointed. The Rec- 
tor is the responsible ad- 
ministrative officer, who 
confers degrees in the 
name of the King, pre- 
sides over the meetings of 
the Academic Council and 


sors, maintains discipline 
and makes an annual report to the Minister. 
His position approaches as nearly as possi- 
ble that of an American college President, 
but with distinctly less authority and influ- 
ence. The main difference is that the Rec- 
tor is always changing, whereas the Ameri- 
can college President is permanent. 
Serious efforts are being made by the 
Italian Government to draw foreign stu- 
dents to its universities. Formerly the 
higher institutions of Italy attracted stu- 
dents from all parts of the globe. In re- 
cent times Germany and Switzerland have 
proved more attractive. Under the Royal 
Decree of March 1, 1923, No. 563, a sum 
of 200,000 lire was appropriated by the 
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Government for scholarships to 
“Italians and foreigners to take 
courses or complete studies at 
universities, higher institutes and 
fine arts schools abroad or at 
home.” At the same time Mus- 
solini sent a circular letter io the 
Italian diplomatic representa- 
tives and consulates in foreign 
countries calling attention to 
this recent provision. 

Italy has been mistaken in try- 
ing to maintain numerous uni- 
versities instead of supporting 
the few really strong centres of 
education that she undoubtedly 
has. Mussolini took the fateful 
step of cutting off from the State 
exchequer quite a number of 
minor universities. Experience 
will perhaps show that there are 
certain minor defects in the new 
system, but it is necessary to give 
it a fair trial. Some have sug- 
gested that the programs are 
overcrowded with philosophy 
and the classics and that the sci- 
entific subjects need more at- 
tention. A few of these changes 
may probably be made in the future, but 
the spirit of the reform with its fundamen- 
tal characteristics can not and will not be 
altered. Furthermore, we cannot isolate 
education and judge it apart from the gen- 
eral influences that mold the society in 
which it has its existence. 

Gentile resigned as Minister of Public 
Instruction after holding office for twenty 
months. He did so in the belief that it 
was his duty to return to his teaching pro- 
fession, where he could, as the “philoso- 
pher of Fascism,” prepare the coming gen- 
eration to value and interpret properly 
the program of the new political creed. 
Gentile left his office with the knowledge 
that he had instilled new vigor and energy 
into Italian school life. He was succeeded 
by Signor Casati, who, in turn, has re- 
cently been followed by Signor Fedele. 
Both these men have on numerous oc- 
casions publicly declared their purpose 
to uphold the spirit of the Gentile re- 
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forms. During the discussion in the 
Italian Senate on Feb. 3, 1925, when the 
budget of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion was under consideration, forty-seven 
Senators, all connected with various uni- 
versity Faculties, seized the opportunity to 
attack Gentile’s reorganization of higher 
education. Nevertheless, the reform was 
finally passed by the surprising majority 
of 176 votes to 62. 

At the end of December, 1925, the orig- 
inal reforms introduced in all branches of 
the Italian educational system by Signor 
Gentile were being uniformly and consist- 
ently applied For chou the Kingdom. A 
few minor modifications have been found 
necessary in order to allow for a certain 
amount of flexibility in the application of 
the drastic reforms. Italy is today~justly 
proud of her educators—Gentile, Croce, 
Lombardo-Radice, Lupi—who, with their 
idealistic philosophy, under the admirable 
impulse of Mussolini, have vitalized the 
Italian school and with it Italian culture. 
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Einstein Theory Modified by Recent : 


Experiments 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


gether is always an interesting and 
important problem, whether it be 
considered by the astronomers who deal 
with stars and planets or by physicists who 
study atomic nuclei and electrons, which, 
except in size, are nearly analogous to 
planetary systems. The cosmos and man, 
these two subjects always intrigue man, 
and it is therefore fitting that at the many 
scientific meetings during New Year’s 


| fe this universe of ours it put to- 


‘week there should have been interesting 


and noteworthy contributions relating to 
man and the universe in which he lives. 

_ The ‘scientific paper that among the 
thousands delivered at the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Kansas City was ad- 
judged the most notable contribution to 
science dealt with a problem that is funda- 
mental to the Einstein theory. The annual 
$1,000 prize was awarded tu Dr. Clayton 
C. Miller of Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, for his reports and ex- 
periments on the ether drift. The Einstein 
theory of relativity may be modified, but 
is not necessarily overthrown, by the re- 
sults of his painstaking and difficult ex- 
periments to, determine whether or not the 
ether, pervading all space and matter, is 
carried along with the earth. Dr. Miller 
found that the ether does drift slightly 
with. the earth, much as a person’s hand 
dragged through water carries somc of the 
water along with it. 

Whether or not this luminiferous ether, 
the stuff through which light moves, trav- 
els with the earth or other material ob- 
jects m the universe may seem to be of 
little consequence to the ordinary person, 
but in reality it is a very important ques- 
tion to those scientists who have been prob- 
ing into the depths of matter and the uni- 
verse during the last few decades. The 
ether drift experiment of Michelson and 


Morley, as it is known, which when per- 


formed in 1887 seemed to show that the 


earth does not carry along the ether to any 
degree, was used as one of the foundations 
of the now famous “special” relativity 
theory developed by Einstein. For over 
thirty years Dr. Miller, at first in collabora- 
tion with Professor Morley and later alone, 
has been repeating this crucial experiment, 


constantly refining it and eliminating in- 


strumental errors. He has now announced 
that as a result of over 100,000 separate 
readings performed under the most trying 


_ circumstances in 1925, it has been deter- 


mined that in effect the earth does drag the 
ether less on top of high places than near 
sea level. 

This result necessitates the introduction 


into the equations of the Einstein theory — 


the idea and factor that light does not, as 
the. Einstein theory basically maintains, 
travel with the same velocity, no matter 
what medium it is passing through. If the 
Einstein theory survives the grafting of this 
correction upon it, if after its equations 


have been modified they still account for — 


the shift of spectral lines, the displacement 
of light as it passes the sun, and the dis- 


cordance of motion of the perihelion of © 


Mercury, all tests that have won the Ein- 
stein theory the support of the scentific 
world, then it will survive. If not, it must 
perish as many good theories have in the 
past; provided, of course, that future ex- 
periments similar to Dr. Miller’s bear his 
out. 

Dr. Miller’s researches are an outstand- 
ing example of the persistence, patience 
and labor that scientists must often per- 
form in their search for the truth. His 
first experiments were made in 1895, when 
he first reperformed the Michelson-Morley 
experiment of 1887. Ever since then he 
has been at work on this problem, report- 
ing little but working much. Several types 
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of interferometers— in- 
_ struments to measure 
- whether light will travel 
faster in one direction 
than in another—were 
built and tried. Dr. Mil- 
ler explains that the ob- 
servations must be made 
in the dark and at out- 
of-doors temperature, 
and that the observer 
has to walk around a 
circle about twenty feet 
in diameter, keeping his 
eye at the moving eye- 
piece of the telescope at- 
tached to the interferom- 
eter, which he must be 
careful not to touch. 
Measurements must be 
made under such trying 
conditions for twenty to 
thirty minutes at a 
stretch. The ether drift 
discovered by Dr. Miller 
is slightly less near sea 
level than it is at Mount 
Wilson Observatory, 
where most of the experi- 
ments were performed. 
But this minute difference fits into astro- 
nomical observations, since slightly differ- 
ent star locations have been observed at ob- 
servatories of different altitudes, and these 
can be explained by the slight difference in 
drift noted. s, 

If Dr. Miller’s experiments seem to 
shake the foundations of the relativity 
theory, Dr. Charles E. St. John of Mount 


Wilson Observatory presented reassuring 


evidence when he told how the sun sends 
pro-Einstein news to earth. Light sent out 
from the celestial inferno has a slightly 
different wave-length from that produced 
on earth. One of the reasons for this is 
that there appears to be a slowing up of 
the atomic clock in the sun in an amount 
predicted by the theory of generalized 
relativity. 

As a by-product of his experiments on 
ether shift, Dr. Miller announced that the 
earth and the whole solar system is rushing 
headlong into the Dragon of the sky, the 
constellation Draco, at the immense speed 
of at least 125 miles a second, perhaps 
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Wide World Photos 


Dr. R. A. Millikan of the California Institute of Technology, who 
has recently made important discoveries in radiation, photo- 
graphed while engaged in laboratory work 


more. His estimate of the speed of the 
solar system through space is ten times 
greater than that hitherto considered pos- 
sible and it means that the earth is moving 
through the universe some seven times 
faster than it moves in its annual orbital 
journey around the sun. This immense 
speed of the solar system through space 
may be in part the motion of our entire 
galaxy through the ether, Prof. F. R. Moul- 
ton of Chicago pointed out in his address 
before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The great uni- 
verse of stars in which our sun is an 
average star and our earth but a pebble 
of sand is actually traveling through space, 
and at long, long, long intervals, as meas- 
ured by man, it approaches closer to an- 
other universe with awesome consequences. 

“If a galaxy were left alone,” Professor 
Moulton said, “it would undergo a long 
dynamical evolution and would tend to- 
ward a state in which the stars would be 
symmetrically arranged in concentric lay- 
ers. Our galaxy has not arrived at that 
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state, for it now consists of great streams 
and clouds of stars, somewhat irregularly 
distributed. This does not mean that it 
was created recently, in the astronomical 
sense of the term, but that it has encoun- 
tered in recent astronomical time another 
galaxy which has spun it out into a vast 
disc-like mass, which yet contains numer- 
ous irregularities.” 


A Vast GALaxy 


The largest organism whose evolution 
has ever been considered, our galaxy, was 
also described by Professor Moulton. “Our 
galaxy consists of at least a thousand mil- 
lion suns,” he said, “each one like our 
own, averaging a million times the volume 
of the earth. These suns occupy a disc-like 
or watch-shaped region in space, whose 
thickness is the distance light travels in 
about 30,000 years, and light travels 186,- 
000 miles per second. The longer diameter 
of the galaxy is about 200,000 light years. 
The stars of this galaxy move around 
among one another something like bees in 
a swarm. This does not mean that they 
dart quickly from one side to the other, for 
although our sun is moving at the rate of 
400,000,000 miles per year, the distances 
between the stars are so vast that its rela- 
tions to other suns have not changed appre- 
ciably in historical times. When one sun 
passes near another sun, any planets that 
they may have had are destroyed, and new 
ones begin to be developed from their dis- 
integrated remains and materials which 
may be ejected from the suns themselves. 
Our earth and the seven other planets of 
the solar system had their birth when our 
sun last passed near another star, which 
we know from the distribution of radioac- 
tive materials in our rocks; was at least 
two thousand million years ago. Our pres- 
ent planets will be destroyed in some re- 


mote future when our sun again passes near. 


another star. This catastrophe will prob- 
ably not happen tor hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of millions of years to come. 
We only know that on the average our sun, 
or any other star, will pass near another 
member of the galaxy once in about 1,(00,- 
000,000,000,000 (one quadrillion) years. 
This is in round numbers the average life- 
time of a family of planets.” 

“Science has not only created our civili- 


zation,’ Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, one of 
America’s leading psychologists, said in 
his address as retiring President of the 
American Association, “it has given to it 
the finest art and the truest faith. The 
advancement of science should be the chief 
concern of a nation that would conserve 
and increase the welfare of its people.” 
Looking upon civilization as a psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Cattell sees that the productivity 
of the nation could be more than doubled, 
and the happiness of individuals could be 
correspondingly increased if each person, 
from the President down to the lowliest 
moron, were selected by psychological 
methods for the work he can do best. “If 
the best children were born, and only 
they,” he added, “the welfare of the world 
would be advanced beyond the reach of 
practical imagination.” The practical ap- 
plication of psychology to make the world 
a better place to live in does not lie alto- 
gether in the future, for Dr. Cattell told 


how psychological tests are being used to 


select taxicab drivers and how Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover’s highway safety con- 
ference is planning to use laboratory tests 
in formulating a nation-wide system for 
regulation of automobile traffic and 
licenses. He continued: “In every field of 
activity, from the use of pick and shovel, 
of typewriter and ledger, through the fac- 
tory and office to the organization of the 
work of the Executive or the Congress of 
the nation, investigations might be made 
which, if put into effect, would add 10 to 
100 per cent. to effective productivity and 
lessen to an equal extent effort and fa- 
tigue.” 

Dr. Cattell revealed that psychologists 
have discovered at what age various things 
can be best learned or done. He said: “A 
child can learn to pronounce his own or a 
foreign language best at the age of about 
three years, after about twelve years he 
cannot learn correct enunciation. Perhaps 
a boy can learn to ride a bicycle best as 
the average age of ten, to drive a motor 
car at the age of sixteen. Our most orig- 
inal ideas come in the early twenties. Some 
of us hope that ability to form correct 
judgments improves until at least the age 
of sixty-five. Three general classifica- 
tions of people have been made by Dr. Cat- 
tell and, though they often blend one into 
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_ the other, every one can fit himself or be 
_ classified with profit to his material. suc- 
cess and happiness into one or another of 
these types: Those most satisfied and com- 
petent when dealing with personal and 
_ emotional relations, whether the poet or 
the salesman; those best fitted to deal with 
material objectives and definite situations, 
whether the military leader or the me- 


chanic; those happiest and most efficient. 


when dealing with abstractions, whether 


- with the Deity or the atom or simply with 


words and figures. 
Tests ror Musicat ABILITY 
The Schumann-Heinks and Kreislers of 


the future will be discovered in the labora- 
tory of the experimental psychologist. Ro- 
mantic tales of the past, wherein a princely 
patron by chance hears a ragged child sing- 
ing and adopts her to make her fortune and 
fame, will have to be supplemented by 
others, wherein a professor finds great 
musical talents latent in some mute in- 
glorious young Caruso who does not even 
suspect that he can sing at all. This is be- 
cause psychologists have been devising 
methods for the detection of musical ca- 
pacity, for keeping track of progress in the 
learning of music, for the sparing of later 
heartaches to young people without talent 
who might otherwise waste time and money 
on lessons, and for the improvement of the 
use of the sense of hearing in other things 
besides music. : 

Professor Carl E. Seashore of the State 
University of Iowa at the American Asso- 
ciation, demonstrated by means of ap- 
paratus, motion pictures and phonograph 
records, the methods now in use for the 
measurement in prospective students of 
their sensitiveness to changes in pitch, in 
rhythm, in harmony, and in all the other 
fundamental elements out of which music 
is built. He showed how some students 
have ears sensitive to changes of a hun- 
dredth of a tone or less, while other unfor- 
tunates can not distinguish differences as 
great as quarter tones. It is not intended 
to make the whole selection and training of 
students a mechanical matter. “We have 
not sought a closed system for examination 
of musical talent,” Professor Seashore said. 
“We rather advocate that the examiner 
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should take the same attitude the physician 
does, that is, first make certain fundamen- 
tal tests to see if there is anything wrong 
and then follow up clues for intensive ex-- 
amination of any factor that may be indi- 
cated. 

The teachers at one school of music are 
now making use of psychological methods 
with great success; and they find that there 
is close agreement between the results of 
the old method of rating by experts after a 
considerable time of observation and the 
new method of taking fundamental tests in 
a few hours. 

One of the laboratory instruments is 
known as the tonoscope. Those who sing 
in front of it see instantly the pitch of the 
sound with an accuracy of a fiftieth of a 
tone. Some enterprising person can well 
build up a great and profitable practice 
and the gratitude of the public by taking 
singers who flat and continue to flat, stand 
them up before the tonoscope and train 
their ear with the eye. They see the error 
that they make and are forced every 
moment to correct and thereby gain a new 
orientation of the ear. 


New PRESIDENT OF ASSOCIATION 


Professor Liberty Hyde Bailey, the vet- 
eran apostle of the country life movement 
in America, will serve as President of the. 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science this year. For more than forty 
years Professor Bailey has devoted his 
energies to the promotion of agricultural 
research and the popularization of its re- 
sults. Being gifted with literary and ar- 
tistic talents, he was able to present scien- 
tific knowledge in a way to attract and in- 
terest the general reader. During the 
twenty-five years that he had charge of 
the Department of Horticulture and the 
College of Agriculture of Cornell Univer- 
sity he developed new and more practical 
methods of training students and reaching 
the public through press and platform. He 
has written more than thirty volumes, be- 
sides innumerable bulletins and magazine 
articles. His encyclopedias of horticulture 
and agriculture are the standard works in 
these fields. In addition, Professor Bailey 
has also been elected President of the In- 
ternational Botanical Congress, which will 
meet at Ithaca next Summer. 


Armies and Nowe. the World 


THe UNITED STATES 


HE recommendation by a Congres- 
sional committee that extensive im- 
provements be made to Pearl Har- 

bor, Hawaii, was the outstanding develop- 
ment of the month in the field of national 
defense. The suggestions were made to the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs by 
Representative Stephens, as senior member 
of the special Congressional committee 
which visited the Hawaiian Islands during 
the Summer of 1925. He stated that the 
committee had conducted a thorough in- 
spection of the Hawaiian defenses and that 
the proposals were based upon the facts 


learned by the committee during the in- 


quiry. The recommendations were pre- 
sented in the form of a report which was 
approved by the whole Naval Committee 
on Dec. 21. Among other improvements, 
the committee urged that Pearl Harbor be 
extended to provide berthing space for six- 
teen battleships, that the harbor be straight- 
ened, that additional piers, sea walls and 
dry docks be erected, and that other im- 
provements be made at an estimated cost 
of $2,218,000. 

The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
also recommended that $1,000,000 be spent 
on developing the naval base in the Canal 
Zone and that a naval pier be constructed 
at San Diego, Cal. 

Secretary of War Davis announced on 
Jan. 5 that, to conform with the budget 
limitations for the year 1927, the War De- 
partment would effect a reduction of 4,347 
in the number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the army. This reduction will be 
brought about, not by demotion, but 
through the discontinuance of original ap- 
pointments and promotions, thus leaving 
the army at its present strength, which is 
118,750. 

GreaT BRITAIN 


] MPORTANT reductions in the pay of 

officers commissioned in the regular 
army were announced by the British War 
Office. The former normal daily rates of 
full pay, as laid down in the pay war- 
rant of 1922, and the new normal rates 
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of full pay for commissioned officers are 
as follows: 


Present New 
Rates. Rates. 
eyeepen Ok Soeads 
Gaptainae de eee TES: 26 a cece ses: 
Lieutenants 3 accteneieeree 016230 013/20 
Lieutenant (after 7 years’ 
commissioned service)... 0 19 0 0 16 
Second Lieutenant........ 0 13 0 Ort 
Second Lieutenant (pres- 
ent rate after 2 years’ 
commissioned service; 
new rate after 3 years). 0 16 0 0:13.28 


The War Office also announced reduc- 
tions in the rates of pay for enlisted men. 
The new normal rate for a private on 
enlistment is two shillings (about 49 cents) 
a day, as against two shillings and nine- 
pence (about 67 cents) formerly. 

The new British battleship Rodney was 
launched at Birkenhead on Dec. 17. 
was announced that the Rodney, which is 
to be commissioned in 1927, is the largest 
battleship in the world. The estimated cost 
of the vessel is $33,950,000. Under the 
Washington Treaty, the Rodney’s displace- 
ment is limited to 35,000 tons. It was 
stated that the vessel would probably 
mount nine 16-inch guns in three triple 
turrets, instead of only two turrets as for- 
merly in similar battleships. 


GERMANY 


revelations as to the 


[NTERESTING 


cost of the present German pension . 


system were contained in the budget esti- 
mates for 1926, which were made public in 
Berlin on Dec. 22. The estimates for pen- 


sions totaled $440,000,000 for the Reich, — 
exclusive of pensions paid by States and 


communities. Among the pensioners are 
42,000 ex-army officers, of whom 1,400 
bear the title of Marshal or General and 
draw pensions as high as $6,000 annually. 


i) 


i 


The high cost of the pension system pro-— 


voked caustic criticism in the Republican 
press. It was pointed out that the pay- 
ments were made irrespective of the re- 
cipient’s state of health or financial condi- 
tion, and that many of the pensioned 


4 


officers were men of independent means. 
_ The fact that ten years of service, counting 

wartime as double, entitles a German to a 
pension, also was emphasized by the 
critics, who remarked that this provision 
made it possible for many men, still com- 
paratively young, to draw substantial an- 
nuities. 

FRANCE 


(THE military needs of France were con- 
sidered at a conference held in Paris 
on Dec. 8 and attended by Prime Minister 
Briand, M. Painlevé, Minister of War; 
Marshals Foch and Pétain, General De- 
beney, Chief of the General Staff, and 
_ General Guillaumat, general officer com- 
-manding the French Rhine Army. The 
principle subject under discussion was the 
reduction of the effectives of the Army of 
- Occupation in the Rhineland. The military 
representatives made a recommendation, 
fixing a minimum below which the effec- 
lives should not be reduced. These figures 
were accepted by M. Briand. Another fea- 
ture of the conference was the explanation 
by M. Painlevé of his plan for the creation 
of a new expeditionary force. This force, 
which would be stationed in France, would 
-be kept in readiness for such emergencies 
as arose in Syria and Morocco during 1925. 
The conference decided to withhold action 
on this question until M. Jouvenel, the new 
High Commissioner in Syria, had reported 
- on his recent survey of problems and re- 
sources in that State. 
The Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 23 
approved the appropriation of 357,000,000 
francs: ($14,280,000) for the maintenance 
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and development of the Army Aviation 
Service during 1926. The proposal, which 
was also pending in the Senate, had been 
strenuously opposed by the Socialist Dep- 
ulies. 

BELGIUM 


[NTEREST in national defense centred 

during the month upon the recommen- 
dation of General Kestens, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, that the army be reduced 
by 5,300 men. General Kestens presented 
his suggestions to the Chamber of Deputies 
in the form of a bill which set the army 
strength at 77,000 for 1926. This total, it 
was explained, would include the troops 
maintained in the Fourth Occupation Zone 
of the Rhineland. The army, as reorgan- 
ized and reduced by General Kestens, 
would be composed as follows: Volunteers 
and re-enlisted men, 18,000; militia, 
04,315; various details, 4,685. 


TURKEY 
URTHER steps were taken by the Turk- 


p ish Government toward the expansion 
and development of the Air Force. It was 
announced at Copenhagen on Dec. 7 that 
Turkish representatives had placed an or- 
der with the Danish airplane firm of 
Messrs. Rohrbach for fifty duralumin 
single-seater fighting airplanes. The ma- 
chines, which are to have a wing span of 
about 36 feet, will be fitted with one 400- 
horsepower engine each. The engines have 
been ordered from the Bayerische Motor 
Werke and will cost about 60,000 marks 
gold (approximately $14,000). It was — 


stipulated that the machines be delivered 
within twelve months. 


[FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS] 


The United States as a Factor in World | 


Peace 


By ALEXANDER GOURVITCH 


in La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 


Dec. 1, 1925. 


MERICA’S active intervention in European 

affairs and her participation in the League 

of Nations, which are indispensable condi- 
tions of a durable peace in Europe, can be se- 
cured, in the opinion of the writer of this article, 
if the European statesmen show a better under- 
standing of the American attitude. The reluctance 
of the United States to join the League of Nations 
and to give up the policy of isolation is due to 
the fact that all European plans of international 
organization have been based upon the use of 
military action to enforce peace. This was, in 
particular, the defect of the Geneva Protocol. 
On the contrary, America will doubtless become 
interested in the League of Nations if it bases its 
action to preserve peace upon a system of eco- 
nomic measures, such, for instance, as was out- 
lined by the writer in his plan of a “Universal 
Economic and Financial Alliance Against Every 
Aggressor Nation,” which he recently submitted 
to the League of Nations. The international 
economic conference, which the League of Nations 
has decided to call, at M. Loucheur’s initiative, 
will be a first step in the promotion of that 
economic unity of Europe, and it will thus con- 
tribute to change America’s attitude toward 
Geneva. An eventual settlement of the French 
debt to the United States will also be helpful in 
bringing about a better understanding. “France 
won the heart of Roosevelt. She likewise won 
the heart of Wilson. Why cannot she win entirely 
the heart of Coolidge as well?” That the United 
States is not really averse to participation in 
European affairs is shown by the efforts exerted 
there in favor of the World Court. However, in- 
stead of multiplying international agercies it 
would be of much greater advantage to improve 
the League of Nations and to endow it with 
unquestionable authority as the only international 
tribunal. 


The Spirit of Locarno 


Sttvio Deticu, in Critica Fascista, Rome, Dec. 1, 
1925. 


pe writer of this article analyzes the political 
and economic factors at work behind the 
Locarno. conference, and which he regards as of 
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greater actual importance than the “spirit of 
Locarno,” which has been extolled by the leading 
statesmen. When considered from the point of 
view of political realities, Locarno appears, in 
the first place, as an outcome of the failure of 
France and Germany to fight out their post-war 
duel to a decisive conclusion—a failure which 
was due to the attitude assumed by England and 
by Italy, who remained throughout in the position 
of spectators ready to intervene at any moment 
to prevent the victory of one side. Then, there 
was the fact that England found -herself com- 
pelled to work for the establishment of a Western 
alliance as a means of stemming the advance of 
Bolshevism and the revolutions fomented by it 
in her colonies. As Stresemann expressed it in 
a public statement, the Locarno pact was not due 
to a moral transformation, but was the result of 
an interplay of interests and also a result of dis- 
illusionment. In. the same speech he betrayed 
some of Germany’s motives by stating that Ger- 
many’s title to colonial mandates had now been 
recognized. This is a point which Italy cannot 
admit, as she was denied the rights of a colonial 
power by her allies and is entitled to first con- 
sideration. Finally, in spite of the “spirit of 
Locarno,” Germany’s intention to continue ma- 
noeuvring between East and West was betrayed 
by Chancellor Luther’s statement that Germany’s 
geographical position does not permit her to 
decide upon a one-sided political orientation. 


Poland and Soviet Russia 


Greorces Szuric, in L’Est Européen, Warsaw, 
October, 1925. 


ce three motives that prompted England to 

sponsor the Locarno pact were: the necessity 
for her to live up to her solemn pledge to guar- 
antee the security of France, her traditional de- 
sire to maintain a balance of power on the con- 
tinent, and, above all, her anxiety to build up a 
union of western powers in opposition to Soviet 
Russia. In addition to fomenting a revolutionary 
agitation among the peoples of the East, the 
Oriental policies of the Soviets are ‘one of the 
main obstacles in the way of Europe, and pre- 
eminently in the way of England’s and Germany’s 
economic expansion in the Orient. It is obvious 


that Soviet Russia aspires to secure economic | 


" * 
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Room in the Workers’ Club on Yelagin Island, Leningrad 


control of the East, or, at least, to become an 
indispensable intermediary agency in the eco- 
nomic relations between the Orient and Western 
Europe. Though those ambitions might not cause 
much concern to England if she were confronted 
with Russia alone, they would become threaiening 
if they were supported by an agreement for co- 
operation between Russia and Germany. The 
Locarno treaties are primarily a means for de- 
taching Germany from the pro-Russian orienta: 
tion, thus isolating Russia and averting its menace 
to Great Britain’s empire in Asia and in Africa. 
The Soviets, however, have discovered the vul- 
nerable point in this British combination, which 
is the freedom given Germany with regard to a 
revision of her eastern frontiers. England figured 
on the impossibility of an understanding between 
Poland and Russia, and her calculations have 
proved wrong. All the efforts of the Soviet counter- 
offensive have been directed toward a rapproche- 
ment with Poland, which, according to all indica- 
tions, is favored by the present political leaders in 
France. As regards Poland’s attitude, though 
she is reluctant to serve as a political tool for the 
designs of other powers, and though the conver- 
sations held with Tchitcherin during his visit to 
Warsaw did not haye the anti-British character 
which the German press attributed to them, she 
is anxious at the same time to effect a durable 
improvement in her relations with the Soviet 
Union. A Polish-Soviet entente will be of great 


value to Poland by contributing to political sta- 
bilization in the East, and it will be the best 
guaranty of peace. Poland’s interest in such an 
entente has been further increased by Germany’s 
hostile attitude. Finally, a change in relations 
between Poland and Russia would increase Po- 
land’s relative weight in the: Franco-Polish  alli- 
ance and would enhance Poland’s international 
prestige. 


Locarno, a Vindication of the 
League of Nations 


Paciricus, in La Grande Revue, Paris, November, 
1925. 


HE treaties of Locarno are discussed in this 

article as an incarnation of the spirit of the 
Protocol of Geneva. Although of a more limited 
scope than the latter, the Locarno compact pro- 
claims the same principles, namely, the condemna- 
tion of all wars, except such as may be waged in 
response to an act of aggression, the outlawing 
of the “aggressor,” and the intimate connection 
between arbitration, security and disarmament, 
which were the three mainstays of the Protocol. 
Locarno marks the end of the old diplomacy, 
which “was haunted by the idea of division be- 
tween the nations rather than by the instinct of 
possible conciliation,” and it ushers in a new ‘his- 
torical period, that of definite recognition cf the 
League of Nations as the guiding spirit in inter- 
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national politics. While compulsory arbitration 
forms the basis of the Locarno treaties, as it was 
that of the Protocol, the two documents are also 
similar with regard to the part they assign to 
the Council of the League of Nations as the su- 
preme agency for the enactment of international 
sanctions against the aggressor. 


A European Customs Union 


Avotr Braun, in Die Gesellschaft (Socialist 
Monthly), Berlin, November, 1925. 


N spite of the fact that economic nationalism 
and protectionist policies have been more 
prevalent in the leading European countries since 
the war than ever before, it is the writer’s con- 
tention that the general trend of the economic 
process is bound to force the nations of Europe 
to build up an economic federation in the: shape 
of a customs union. This may not be accom- 
plished at once, but rather in several successive 
transitional stages, in view of the many difficult 
practical problems that will have to be coped 
with. he first question that will arise is that 
with reference to the limits of the union, whether 
it shall be Continental or include England as well, 
whether Russia shall join the combination, and 
whether it shall embrace the colonies of the Euro- 
pean powers. Furthermore, the treatment to be 
accorded the various classes of imports from non- 
European countries-—-raw materials, foodstuffs, 
semi-manufactures, manufactured products—will 
have to be studied as so many special problems. 
The development of a European economic union 
will be facilitated by the growth of international 
trusts which is now under way. A _ significant 
development in this respect is the endeavor of 
international industrial organizations to substitute 
themselves for the several Governments as 
agencies for the solution of economic problems, 
as, for instance,-the negotiations between French 
and German capitalists on commercial relations 
between the two countries, or the plan of a coal 
syndicate embracing English, French, Belgian and 
German concerns. A European customs union 
will not be a menace to the United States, firstly, 
because American imports into Europe still con- 
sist mainly of raw materials, foodstuffs and semi- 


manufactures, rather than of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and, secondly, because a single European 
customs tariff will impede the American export 
trade much less than the existing thirty-five na- 
tional tariffs do, while a Europe united on a 
sound basis will offer a better market for 
American goods, 


The Lessons of Morocco 


Pierre Vienot, in Bibliothéque Universelle et 
Revue de Genéve, Geneva, November, 1925. 


T is the contention of the writer of this article 

that the historical importance of the Riffian 
war has been greatly exaggerated owing to ig- 
norance of Moroccan conditions. Abd-el-Krim’s 
venture gave no real justification for speaking of 
a struggle between two civilizations, or of a rising 
of the Islamic world, or of a union between Bol- 
shevism and Pan-Islamism. The whole episode 
was of purely local importance, and it would 


even be a mistake to speak of it as a “national” 


war of Morocco against the foreign oppressor. To 
understand the meaning of the “dissidence” of a 
number of tribes after Abd-el-Krim’s initial suc- 


cesses, it should be realized that the chiefs of 


those tribes are not moved by political considera- 
tions of the same nature as those that prevail in 
modern Europe. Their motives are rather me- 
dieval. The temporary failure of their suzerain, 


France, to protect them, led to their temporary 


defection and to their support of another suzerain, 
who appeared for the moment more powerful. 
The restoration of French prestige has now caused 
them to renew their allegiance to France. The 
entire war in Morocco was altogether different 
from the European notion of war, by reason of 
the importance which the psychological factors 
played in it. It was, according to Lyautey’s 
familiar expression, “a war of construction, not of 
destruction,” a war of pacification. The war has 
demonstrated the success of the French protec- 
torate and the determination of Morocco to abide 
by it. That extraordinary success has been due 


to the French policy, sponsored by and embodied — 


in Marechal Lyautey, and based upon an under- 
standing and a respect of local characteristics 
and of native modes of thought and of living. 
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The Outstanding Events of the Month — 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL-HART = 2 


Professor of Government, Harvard University ; y 


ing the month ended Jan. 15, 1926, 

are recorded in the pages which fol- 
low. Nothing of paramount importance 
in world history reached final determina- 
tion during the month, but important de- 
velopments occurred in many countries. A 
few of the more notable, which are treated 
in fuller detail, were the following: The 
financial crisis in France, revolving around 
the efforts of Premier Briand to bring the 
dominant political cartel to support the 
remedial measures. devised by his Finance 
Minister; the disclosures of a widespread 
counterfeiting plot in Hungary and its 
political implications; the proclamation of 
the Pangalos Dictatorship in Greece; the 
decision of President Coolidge in confirm- 
ing the findings of the Peruvian-Chilean 
Plebiscitary Commission and fixing a date 
for the plebiscite; the Cabinet crisis in 
Germany and the intimation by the For- 
eign Minister that complete evacuation of 
the Rhine would be the price of Germany’s 
entry into the League of Nations; the adop- 
tion by Turkey of the Swiss civil code; 
the refusal of Russia to participate in the 


ee ci of historical significance dur- 


proposed disarmament conference on Swiss 


soil; the speedy action of the United States 


Congress with reference to a reduced tax 


bill; the prolongation of the anthracite 
coal strike; the findings of the United | 
States Commission regarding the destruc- 


the conviction of 


Air Force by 


tion of the Shenandoah; 
Colonel Mitchell of the 
courtmartial. 

Among the assemblage of events rec- 


orded in the survey of the month’s history, 


to my mind, one stands out in large signif- 
icance—the barren conference between the 


coal operators and the labor chieftains, — 


who sat in conclave in New York from 
Dec. 23, 1925, to Jan. 12, 1926. 
Around and upon them played the coun- 
sels and objections of many exponents of 
public opinion—newspaper publishers in 
the anthracite region, churches, business 
men—and all i ; vain. 
tors boasted that his side had throughout 
made no concession, The spokesmen for 
the miners, similarly, stood solidly for a 
raise of a dollar a day and other advan- 
tages. 
mental issue —the surplus of employes, 
who cannot be kept busy all the year and 


therefore demand a wage that will support. 


them on part work. 
The rallying cry of the operators was 


arbitration, but they would not accept the 


labor leaders’ proposal of a “board of in- 
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John li. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of America (third from left), and 
other officers of that organizatiox: 
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One of the opera- 


‘Both seemed to avoid the funda-— 
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vestigation” which should go into the ques- 
tion of the owners’ profits; and “stood pat” 
on the proposition to fix a “check-off” 
of $14 per man yearly. To the mind of 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America and chief rep- 
resentative of the miners in the conference, 
what the operators proposed was “a plan 
of arbitration of wages alone.” He felt 
sure that the business could afford higher 
wages. Another labor man intimated that 
an extra $5 a ton to the consumer would 
pay the miners’ proposed scale. The op- 
erators replied that Lewis “refused to con- 
sider any constructive policy.” 

President Coolidge continued to keep 
hands off in this crisis, in contrast with 
the policy pursued by President Roosevelt 
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in 1902, when he created an extra-legal 
commission to act between the parties in a 
similar conference. Federal interference, 
therefore, is not to be expected. The pub- 
lic, so far as it has means of expression, 
showed no signs of being intensely inter- 
ested in the conflict. Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, lying in the heart of the mining 
regions, are more distressed than New 
York or Boston. Substitutes for hard coal 
are making headway and Boreas has stood 
neutral by declining to ordain a spell of 
cold weather. On the other side, the miners — 
are case-hardened by State license laws — 
which make it impossible to use  strike- 
breakers; and they have behind them the 
resources, intelligence and increasing con- 
fidence of the labor leaders. 


[INTERNATIONAL EVENTS] 


Disarmament Conference Plans Aided by America 


Progress in Settling Interallied Debts—First Year’s Results of Dawes 
Scheme—A ctivities of the League of Nations—Russo-Turkish Pact 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


LANS for the International Disarma- 
ment Conference to be held under 
the auspices of the League of Na- 

tions have been accelerated by the expected 
participation of the United States. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in a special message to 
Congress on Jan. 4, 1926, stated that the 
United States had been invited under date 
of Dec. 12 by the Council of the League 
of Nations to send representatives to sit 
upon a “Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, being a commis- 
sion to prepare for a conference in reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments,” to meet 
in Geneva in February, 1926. The pur- 
pose of this commission was to make prep- 
arations for a conference of disarmament 
to be called at a later date by the Council. 
President Coolidge, in asking Congress for 
the sum of $50,000 to defray the expenses 
cf such participation in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission, said: 

It is quite sufficient to note at this date that 
the United States is merely invited to participate 
in a preliminary inquiry which may prepare the 


way for a step of a more definite and formal 
nature. Whether the conditions and circum- 
stances will prove such as to make it desirable 
for the United States to attend any conference > 
or conferences which may eventually take place 
as a result of the labors of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, or otherwise, is a question which need 
not now he considered. It is my opinion that so 
far as this preliminary inquiry is concerned we 
ought to give our aid and cooperation to the. 
fullest extent consistent with the policies which 
we have adopted. 


It is important to note that the commis- 
sion was to deliberate upon such matters as 
the several factors upon which the power of the 
country in time of war depends; whether limi- 
tation of the ultimate strength of the country is 
practicable or whether disarmament should be 
confined to the peace strength alone; the rela- 
tive advantages or disadvantages of each of the 
various forms which reduction or limitation of 
armament may take in the case of land, sea and 
air forces; the standard of measurement of the 
armament of one country against the armament 
of the other; the possibility of ascertaining 
whether the armed force of the country is or- 
ganized in a spirit of aggression or for purely 
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defensive purposes; the consideration of the 
principles upon which a scale of armament for 
various countries can be drawn up and the factors 
which enter into the establishment of those prin- 
ciples such as communication, resources, geo- 
graphical situation, population, the vulnerability 
of frontiers, necessary delays in the transforming 
of peace armaments into war armaments; the 
criteria, if any, by which it may be possible to 
distinguish between civil and military aircraft; 
the military value of commercial fleets; the rela- 
tions between regional security and disarmament 
and between regional disarmament and general 


‘disarmament. 


The discussion of matters of such com- 
prehensive and vital importance obviously 
will require profound and prolonged study. 
The result may. well be not merely the 
preparation of the agenda of a later con- 
ference but actually the drafting of pre- 
liminary agreements of the deepest signifi- 
cance. Already we have intimations from 
Geneva that the later conference may not 
be called until the Spring of 1927. It is 
important also to note that the Prepara- 
tory Commission will not be purely tech- 
nical and unofficial in character, but will 
include, in addition to the nations repre- 
sented on the Council of the League of 
Nations, official representatives from nine- 
teen other nations, namely, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Germany, Netherlands, Poland, Ru- 


-mania, Yugoslavia and Soviet Russia, as 


well as the United States, if all accept the 
invitation of the Council. Such a confer- 
ence must necessarily assume the character 
of a limited Hague Peace Conference, with 
the result that its conclusions and recom- 
mendations will have much greater weight 
than a commission of experts appointed 
directly by the Council of the League. 

Congress has indicated already a favor- 
able attitude toward the request of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, which hy implication is not 
merely for needed funds but actually for 
the indirect approval by Congress of the 
decision to participate in so momentous a 
conference. The President has reserved 
freedom of action concerning the later con- 
ference, as well as the calling of a special 
naval conference, which he has always de- 
sired in principle. 

A Geneva dispatch on Jan. 9 announced 
that Sweden had signed the protocol for 
the prohibition of the use in war of poison 
gas, which was adopted at the League of 


¥ 


Nations conference, with participation of a 
delegation from the United States. This 
protocol was elaborated as one of the fea- 
tures of the international conference for 
the control of traffic in arms. 


INTERALLIED DEBTS © 


The excellent precedent set by Italy in 
reaching a settlement of its debt to the 
United States, which accord was ratified by 
the American House of Representatives on 
Jan. 14, has been followed by negotia- 
tions between Italy and Great Britain, 
though somewhat different terms must 
necessarily be reached, in view of the fact 
that Great Britain has been paying 5 per 
cent. interest on the amount raised in the 
first British loan to Italy in 1915. If 
Great Britain were to grant similar gen- 
erous terms as the United States granted 
she would have to continue to make up a 
deficiency of 434 per cent. interest, while 
the American taxpayer has to make up a 
deficiency of 334 per cent. Yugoslavia 
has appointed a commission to settle its 
war debts to France, Great Britain and the 
United States. Senator Henri V. Berenger, 
new French Ambassador to the United 
States, arrived in New York on Jan. 14; it 
was understood the first task to be under- 
taken by the new envoy would be the set- 
tlement of the French debt to the United 
States, 

Secretary Mellon, Chairman of the 
American Debt Commission, in a_ state- 
nient before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives on 
Jan. 4, met some of the criticisms of the 
various debt settlements expressed by mem- 
bers of Congress. He pointed out that the 
situation of each debtor nation was particu- 
lar, that its capacity to pay was not the 
same as the capacity of some other nation, 
that repayment of principal was essential 
in order that the debtor might feel that he 
had paid his debt in-full and that the 
creditor might know that he had received 
back his capital. Secretary Mellon stated 
that “the commission felt, therefore, that 
no funding should be made which did not 
repay the principal, and thus we have main- 
tained the integrity of international obliga- 
tions. Adjustment to the capacity of each 
case is made in the interest to be paid over 
the period of the agreement.” Dealing 
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with the problem of the restoration of the 
‘ countries of Europe to their place in civili- 
zation, Secretary Mellon stated that certain 
-essentials in this process of reconstruction 
must be met: 
First, the budgets must be balanced. This is 
-a domestic question for each nation to solve. 
Second, payments coming due in the future must 
be ascertained. Interallied debts constitute the 
principal item in this essential, and in order that 
their settlement be effective the terms must be 
definite in amount and time and within the ca- 
pacity of the debtors. * * * And third, Amer- 
ica, with its excess of capital seeking profitable 
investment, must aid by making private loans to 
Europe for productive purposes. Only from 
these private loans during the past year haye the 
countries abroad been able to pay for our wheat 
and cotton. It is these new loans which make 
our exports possible. 


REPARATIONS 


The Reparation Commission, at its meet- 
ing of Dec. 18, 1925, fixed the value of 
the receipts of every nature obtained by the 
French, Belgian and Italian Governments 
from Germany between Jan. 11, 1923, and 
Sept. 1, 1925, at 894,230,569.41 gold 
marks, after deducting the various costs 
ot occupation and so forth. This sum was 
divided as follows: 

1. Deliveries in kind to France, 312,- 
901,159.37; to Belgium, 93,993,140.49; to 
lialy, 62,974,356.55; total, 469,868,656.41 
marks> « ; 

2. Cash receipts: 

(a) To Belgium, on account of priority 
rights (under the agreement of Jan. 14, 
1925), 355,781,489.46 ; 

(b) Interest due on German Treasury 
bills transferred to Belgium in 1922, 
6,766,213.26; 

(c) Received by the Reparation Com- 
mission and transferred to the United 
States on account of the cost of its Army 
of Occupation, in accordance with the 
same agreement, 61,814,210.28. 

The total cash receipts, amovnting to 
423,361,913, added to. the deliveries in 
kind, made the grand total 894,230,569.41 
gold marks, or about $223,000,000. 

The total receipts of the Reparation 
Commission to Nov. 30, 1925, were 10,- 
072,319,140 marks. It must be noted that 
Germany does not formally acquiesce in 
this estimate, holding that there has been a 


very considerable undervaluation of Ger- 
man deliveries and that there has been no. 
definite estimate to cover other deliveries. 
It is even contended that the total payments | 
amount to at least five times as much as 
the above total fixed by the Reparation 
Commission. 

The voluminous report issued on Dec. 
13, 1925, by the Agent General for Repara- 
tions payments, S. Parker Gilbert, covering 
the first year of operations under the so- — 
called Dawes plan, was of the highest sig- 
nificance. It demonstrated the wisdom 
and feasibility of the Dawes plan, and also 
afforded solid ground for optimism con- 
cerning the economic and financial rehabil- — 
itation of Germany. The first annuity of 
1,000,000,000 gold marks was paid within 
the year, four-fifths out of the proceeds of 
the German External Loan and one-fifth 
by the German Railway Company. Out of 
this amount France was credited with 454,- — 
471,300 gold marks, Great Britain with 
approximately 190,000,000 gold marks. 
The United States was credited on the 
books of the Agent General with about 
15,328,300 gold marks (about $4,000,000) . 
Mr. Gilbert summed up his report as 
follows: 

The adoption of the experts’ plan by agree- 
ment between Germany and the allied powers 
represented a decision in favor of the rational 
settlement of the reparations problem, and an 
election at the same time in favor of the peaceful 
reconstruction of Europe. The experts them- 
selves, in concluding their report, had said that 
“the reconstruction of Germany is not an end in 
itself. It is only part of the larger problem of 
the reconstruction of Europe.” 

In considering, therefore, the progress of the 
plan it is appropriate to think of it in relation 
to the general problem of European reconstruc- 
tion as well as in terms of the rehabilitation of 
Germany. 

From the point of view of German reconstruc- 
tion it is already clear that the plan marked the 
determining point in the recovery from the dis- 
order and disorganization of the inflation, and 
that developments ‘since its adoption are to be 
estimated in terms of the part they have played 
in the readjustment to stable conditions and the 
restoration of the German economy to a_ pro- 
ductive state. 

It is clear also from the review that has been 
given of credit and business conditions that the 
road to recovery is not yet fully traveled and 
that many difficulties remain to be overcome. 
At the same time it would be wrong to overlook 
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the progress that has already been made under 
the plan. To appreciate this sufficiently one 
must think back to conditions as they were be- 
fore its adoption and remember the fog that 
enveloped the whole situation before the plan 
went into effect. 

The plan has realized during the first year its 
two essential preliminary objects, that is to say, 


a balanced budget and a stable currency. With- 


out these it was impossible to look forward to 
the recovery of German business and industry. 
The budget, in fact, has been rather more than 
balanced, and for the time being at least the 
Government has instead, and on a unique scale. 
the reverse problem of wise management of the 
public funds. 

_As for the currency, its stability has been fully 
maintained, according to both internal and ex- 
ternal standards, and buyers and sellers alike 
have again been able to do business with the 
assurance that stability implies. 

.Side by. side with the achievement of these 
two objects, the output and distribution of goods, 
according to the available figures, have consid- 
erably exceeded the experience of the imme- 
diately preceding years and have begun to re- 
semble those before the war. At the same time 
German business and industry have found them- 
selves confronting the double problem of replen- 
ishing their working capital and of remolding 


their organization along lines that the changed 


conditions require. In some industries this has 
meant almost critical conditions which must 
properly be regarded as inevitable phases of the 
return to stability and as marking a further 
stage of readjustment. =) 

From the point of view of reparation payments 
the plan has brought order into the management 
of the problem and assured the determination 
by actual experience of the reparations that can 
safely be paid and transferred. Under it pay- 
ments and deliveries are moving regularly to the 
creditor powers and in accordance with expec- 
tations. 

From its very beginning, moreover, the ad- 
ministration of the plan has gone forward on the 
basis of mutual faith and confidence, and the 
allied Governments, the German Government and 
all the various agencies concerned in its execu- 
tion have worked together to carry out the plan 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. 

Considerable interest and speculation 
were aroused by the visit of Mr. Gilbert 
and Montague Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England, to Washington, where 
important discussions were held on Dec. 31 
with Secretary Mellon and Benjamin 
Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. These discussions, it 
was understood, centred about such ques- 
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tions as ways and means to aid in the 


This might 


financial recovery of France. 
involve the sale of a portion of the German 
Railroad bonds held by the Reparations 
Commisgion and a readjustment of repara- 
tion payments which would make possible 


German reparations in kind in a volume: 


greater than that provided under the Dawes 
plan. 


Tue Leacue or Nations 


The League of Nations celebrated on 
Jan. 10, 1926, the seventh anniversary of 
its foundation. A surnmmary of its activi- 
ties during this period would be too 
lengthy for inclusion here. Of particular 
interest, in addition to the activities of the 
Council and Assembly, was the work of 
the numerous conferences and commissions 
organized by the League. The United 
States was represented at two such con- 
ferences in 1925, one on the traffic in 
epium and other dangerous drugs, and the 
other on the control of thé traffic in arms 
and munitions. In 1925 there were also 
a second conference at Geneva on the 
standardization of’ biological products, a 
conference in Paris on tonnage measure- 
ments in inland navigation, and a confer- 
ence at Singapore of the public health ser- 
vices of the Far East. Three important 
conferences are now in prospect, one on 
disarmament, one on economic questions 
and one on road traffic, which will prob- 
ably be of principal concern to Europe: 
Various other permanent committees of the 
League, such as the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, the Advisory Committee on 
Communications, the Health Committee, 
the Economic Committee, the Financial 
Committee, held many sessions during 1925 
and considered important problems relat- 
ing to their respective fields. The Inter- 
national Labor Conference has held seven 
sessions since its establishment, while the 
governing body of the conference met last 
October for the twenty-ninth time.: 


INTERNATIONAL Economic CONFERENCE — 


It was announced by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations on Dec. 29 
that fourteen of the thirty-five persons 
invited by the Council of the League to 
comprise the Preparatory Committee of the 
proposed economic conference had _ac- 
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cepted and that no refusals had been 
received. “Russia made it known that she 
would accept the League’s invitation. It 
was stated that in all probability the 
American representative on this special 
commission would be Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
General Electric Company, who became 
internationally prominent as one of the 
three American delegates who assisted in 
drawing up the Dawes plan. 


Tue Mosut ConTROVERSY 


In view of the refusal of Turkey to be 
bound by any decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations concerning the final 
disposition of the territory in dispute be- 
tween Iraq and Turkey, the Council pro- 
eceded on Dec. 16 definitely to render an 
award in favor of Great Britain, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the special 
Commission of Inquiry sent by the League 
to Mosul. It will be recalled that the boun- 
dary line suggested by this commission, 
which was a so-called “natural” boundary, 
following the height of land, included a 
very large portion of the district of Mosul 
under the control of Great Britain as the 
Mandatory Power in Iraq. This sugges- 
tion, however, was conditioned on ithe will- 
ingness of Great Britain to remain in Iraq 
for a period of twenty-five. years. Great 
Britain expressed its readiness to remain 
through Mr. Amery, the British representa- 
tive on the Council of the League, and 
aiso in the official statement by Premier 
Baldwin in the House of Commons on 
Dec. 21, 1925. 

In defending the policy of Great Britain 
in this controversy, Prime Minister Bald- 
win stated that “no Mandatory is entitled 
to simply throw up the mandate and leave 
chaos in its place.” He went on to state 
that if the term of the mandate should 
expire before Iraq was invited to enter the 
League Great Britain would be compelled 
to consult the wishes of the League Council 
in regard to Iraq. Mr. Baldwin maintained 
that Great Britain was only too anxious to 
live in relations of neighborly amity and 
cooperation with Turkey and to find ways 
consistent with British obligations to Iraq 
to establish the basis for a mutually satis- 
factory settlement and that diplomatic 
negotiations would be continued. 


In spite of the natural bitterness of Tur- 
key against the decision of the League, it — 
did not seem prepared to force a fight over 
the issue. Some kind of a diplomatic ad- 
justment whereby Turkish special interests 
in the disputed territory would be properly 
safeguarded was indicated as the ultimate 
solution of the difficulty. 


THE Greco-BuLcar DISPUTE 


The Council of the League of Nations 


during its session in December formally 
decided, on the basis of the report of the 


Commission of Inquiry appointed to inves- _ 


tigate the frontier incident between Greece 
and Bulgaria, that the Greek Government 
should pay $225,000 as material and moral 
reparation. The Council also reeommend- 
ed that: (a) Older, better paid and more 
carefully selected officers should be sta- 
tioned at frontier posts between the two 
countries; (b) that each Government 
should engage the services of a qualified 
veutral officer for the period of two years, 
the two officers so designated to be of the 
same nationality; (c) that a conciliation 
commission composed of an officer of the 
frontier guards on either side, the neutral — 
officers and another member as chairman 
should be constituted. The Chairman 
would be connected with the League of 
Nations, and the commission would reside | 
in the neighborhood of the frontier. The 
Swedish Government agreed to appoint and 
to pay the expenses of two of its military 
cfficers to function as neutral officials on 
either side of this frontier and to reorganize 
the military posts. 


GOVERNMENT Raw MatTertaAL Monopo.iges 


The warnings expressed by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in Cur-— 
rENT History for December against at- 
tempts by Governments to place restrictive 
regulations of a monopolistic nature on 
such raw products as rubber and quinine 
have awakened wide interest. An inquiry 
into alleged price-fixing by foreign Goy- 
ernments “in the shipment to the United 
States of crude rubber, coffee, silk, ni- 
trates, potash, quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, 
quicksilver, pulpwood and other important 
raw materials, and the effect of such action 
on American Commerce” was ordered by 
the House of Representatives on Dec. 21. 
Sir Robert Horne, former British Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, in a statement on 
Jan. 2, defended the action of the British 
Government in its attempts to protect the 
rubber industry in the colonies through 
the operation of the Stevenson act. Mr. 
Hoover, who testified before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in secret session on Jan. 6, depre- 
cated retaliatory measures and suggested as 
remedies greater economy in the use of 
certain materials, extension of sources of 
supply and resort to synthetic chemistry in 
certain fields. In an additional statement 
to the press on Jan. 10 Mr. Hoover reiter- 
ated his warnings that attempts by Govern- 
raents to gain monopolistic privileges for 


- various raw products could only lead to 


lamentable and dangerous measures of re- 
The whole subject is one of 
mutual concern among nations and_ has 
already been the object of considerable 
investigation and study by the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations. It is 
a matter which will be especially consid- 
ered by the general Economic Conference 


_ which is to be called by the League. 


-EUROPEAN FLoops 


Early in January extraordinary floods 
from melting snows and heavy rains caused _ 
so great damage to life and property 
throughout Europe as to assume the pro- 
portions almost of an international catas- 
trophe. The countries that suffered the 
most were Hungary, the western part. of 
Rumania, Poland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and France. England, also, was 
not exempt, the Rivers Thames, Dee, Sev- 
ern, Avon and others having caused great ~ 
damage. The damage in Belgium through 
the overflow of the Meuse and other rivers, 
especially at Liége, where all public service 
was entirely suspended for days, was lik- 
ened to “war damage.” The Rhine flood 
at Cologne passed the highwater mark of 
a century. The dykes in Holland were 
seriously threatened at several points, not- 
ably in the neighborhood of Nymegen. 
The economic loss in some countries would 
ke a serious blow at any time, but was 
particularly hard at this time of trial and 
distress after the war. 
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[THE UNITED STATES] 


Congress at Work on Reduction of Taxes 


Plans for Relief of Agriculture—Proposed Changes in Prohibition Law 
—Cost of State Governments—Coal Strike Negotiations 


By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Lecturer on American History, Yale University 


Po Hons of 8 a decisive vote by the 
House of Representatives on Dec. 15 
in favor of a repeal of the publicity 
provision of the Revenue act of 1924, the 
new tax bill on Dec. 18 passed the House 
by a vote of 390 to 25. Reductions agere- 
gating $325,736,000 were made by the bill. 
A statement by Secretary Mellon to the 
Senate Finance Committee on Jan. 4 that 
the Treasury surplus would not support 
further reductions, led to an announcement 
that the Republican leaders in the Senate 
would oppose any attempt to lower taxes 
beyond the total agreed to by the House. A 
conference of Democratic members of the 
Senate Finance Committee on Jan. 8 decided 


not to demand publicity of income tax pay- 
ments “as a matter of party principle,” but 
t» leave the matter “to the individual judg- 
ment of Senators.” A proposal of the 
Democratic minority to increase the tax re- 
duction by $44,000,000 through a read- 
justment of surtaxes on incomes between 
$22,000 and $100,000 was rejected by the 
committee on Jan. 11 by a strict party vote 
of 10 to 7. The total reduction contained 
in the Democratic proposals was about 
$500,000,000. 

A semi-official statement from the White 
House on Jan. 12 represented President 
Coolidge as favoring the payment of the 
public debt as rapidly as possible, and con- 


~ sequently as disapproving “any proposal — 


which would reduce taxes at the expense 
_ of the sinking fund.” 

_ Federal taxes to the amount of $151,- 
€85,415 were refunded by the Treasury 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. 
_ Of this amount $17,777,642 was repaid on 
_ account of the 25 per cent. rebate on in- 
~ come taxes. 

Sharp criticism of the practice of the 
Treasury in the abatement and refunding 
cf taxes was contained in a report of an 
investigation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 

enue laid before the Senate by Senator 
Couzens of Michigan on Jan. 12. The re- 
port charged that improper amortizations 
_ had cost the Government more than $210,- 
~ 000,000, and that tax refunds made be- 
tween July 1, 1921, and April 1, 1925, 
totaled nearly $460,000,000. 
_ Debate in the Senate on the World Court 
began on Dec. 18 with a speech by Senator 
_ Borah of Idaho, who proposed three reser- 
_ vations designed to render American par- 
- ticipation “innocuous.” Senator Bruce of 
Maryland, who spoke on Jan. 5 in favor 
of participation, declared that “the entry 
-of the United States into the World Court 
would doubtless be eventually followed by 
ils entry into the League of Nations.” A 
resolution offered by Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri for an investigation of alleged propa- 
ganda in behalf of the Court and the for- 
eign debt agreements was rejected on Jan. 
~ 6 by a vote of 54 to 16. 

An attempt by Senator Smoot of Utah 

on Dec. 16 to bring the foreign debt settle- 
ments before the Senate evoked such pro- 
nounced opposition that a request for im- 
mediate consideration. made by Senator 
Lenroot of Wisconsin had to be withdrawn. 
The opposition was renewed on Jan. 5 at 
a meeting of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. The next day, how- 
ever, the committee by a majority vote 
recommended that the agreements be rati- 
fied. The majority report, together with 
a minority report particularly attacking 
the Italian agreement, came before the 
House on Jan. 8. 

An investigation of the conduct of the 
Department of Justice in failing to institute 
proceedings for contempt against the Alum- 
inum Company of America, in which Sec- 
retary Mellon is a large stockholder, was 
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ordered by the Senate on Jan. 6. The 
charges against the corporation, based 
upon a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission late in 1924, involve the alleged 
continuance of practices contrary to the 
anti-trust laws. 
A report declaring that George W. Eng- 
lish, Federal Judge of the Eastern Illinois 
District, had been “guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors requiring interposition 
of the constitutional powers of the House” 
was adopted by a special committee of the 
House of Representatives on Dec. 18. The 
report, which was preliminary to impeach- 
ment, was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


NATIONAL. Pouitics 


The claim of Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota to a seat in the Senate was upheld 
on Jan. 12 by a vote of 41 to 39. The af- 
firmative vote was furnished in the main 
by a coalition of Democrats and “radi- 
cal” Republicans. 

The resignation of John W. Langley of 
Kentucky was accepted by the House of 
Representatives on Jan. 11, following a de-_ 
nial by the United States Supreme Court 
of an application to review his conviction 
by a lower court for conspiracy to violate 
the prohibitory law. ; 

A demand apparently without precedent 
was made upon the President on Jan. 7 
at an executive meeting of the Civil Ser- 
vice League in Washington. A resolution 
of the league charged that Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah had “used his power in the 
Senate to impinge on the proper function 
of the Executive,” and had “built up a ma- 
chine—an administrative ring—to do his 
bidding. * * * The league looks to the 
President to discipline Senator Smoot’s 
creatures in the Executive branch of the 
Government, but it is for the Senate to call 
the erring Senator himself to account and 
to require him to respect the proper consti- 
tutional limitations of his office.” 

Colonel William Mitchell, whose trial 
by court-martial began in Washington on 
Oct. 28, was found guilty on Dec. 17 “of 
all specifications and of the charge,” and 


sentenced to suspension from rank, com- 


mand and duty, with forfeiture of all pay 
and allowances for five years. Leniency 
was shown “because of the military record 
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of the accused during the World War.” The 
verdict was sent to President Coolidge for 
approval. 

The report of the Naval Court of In- 
quiry which investigated the loss of the 
airship Shenandoah, made public on Jan. 
1, condemned as “inadvisable” the changes 
in the Shenandoah resulting from a reduc- 
tion in the number of gas valves, and rec- 
ommended that similar trips be “limited to 
essentially naval and military operations 
in so far as possible, especially in the case 
of new and experimental types.” The re- 
port said: 

The initiation and urging of the reduction in 
the number of gas valves by the commanding 
officer of the Shenandoah, the recommendation 
for its approval by the commanding officer of the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, and its final ap- 
proval as an experimental invcallation by direction 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics appear, 
in the light of subsequent events, to have been 
errors of judgment, but were arrived at after full 
and careful consideration by the most expert 
officers of the navy in’ the operation and design 
of rigid airships, and do not in any way involve 
negligence or culpability. 


Plans for the relief of agriculture, to- 
gether with reports of dissatisfaction 
among the farmers of the West with the 
policies of the Administration, have been 
much discussed both within and without 
Congress. S. H. Thompson of Illinois, 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in a statement issued on Dec. 
12, expressed himself as “not unfriendly” 
to President Coolidge and as agreeing with 
him regarding the advantages of coopera- 
tive marketing, but declared’ that the 
President’s Chicago address of Dec. 7 
failed adequately to recognize the “para- 
mount problem” of how to dispose of “the 
normal surplus.” It was the normal sur- 
plus that “sets the price in the entire 
American demand, because it is sold in the 
world markets at world prices, in competi- 
tion with the very cheapest standards of 
living.” On Dec. 26, following a White 
House conference with Secretary Jardine, 
it was announced that the Administration 
was prepared to approve the creation of 
a commission to dispose of farm surpluses, 
provided the measure did not contemplate 
price fixing or make the Government re- 
sponsible for marketing crops. 

Discussion of the subject in agricultural 


circles showed a difference of opinion re- — 
garding both the nature of the difficulty 
ind the proper remedy. A conference at 
Des Moines on Dec. 29, called by the Iowa — 
Bankers’ Association and reported to have 
been attended by 1,000 “bankers, farmers, 
political leaders and business men,” en- 
dorsed the proposal of a farm products 
export corporation, and demanded legis- 
lation which would enable the farmers to 
sell their products at a fair profit. A bill — 
designed to give effect to the Des Moines — 
resolutions, but without price fixing, was 
introduced in the House on Jan. 4 by — 
Representative Dickinson of Iowa with the — 
qualified approval of the Administration. — 
On the other hand, the Farmers’ Union, — 
purporting to represent a million farmers — 
of the corn belt, protested to the President 
by telegraph that the Des Moines confer- 
ence did not represent the agricultural in- 
terests of the State, and declared that the 
real issue was the cost of production of 
agricultural products. 


Farm SurpPLus PROBLEM 


In an address on Dec. 30 before the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Senator 
Capper of Kansas emphasized the connec- 
tion between the tariff and the problem of 
disposing of the farm surplus. “Either 
our tariff must apply effectively to agri- 
cultural surpluses,” he declared, “or its 
benevolent protecting hand is likely, I fear, 
to be removed from our surpluses of manu- 
factured products.” 

Figures made public by the Department 
cf Agriculture on Jan. 3 showed that the 
gross value of crops in 1925, measured by 
Dec. 1 prices, was about $9,615,000,000, as 
against a value of about $10,062,000,000 
in 1924. The decline, which occurred not- 
withstanding increased production, was 
largely offset by higher prices of live 
stock. 

An active debate over prohibition has 
been in progress in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a considerable number of 
bills proposing changes in the law have | 
been introduced, but no substantial change 
in the system has yet been clearly forecast. — 
A proposed amendment to the Treasury 
Supply bill, forbidding the use of any part 
of an appropriation of $250,000 for “the 
purpose of evidence” in a way to “induce 
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any person by fraud, deceit or falsehood” 
to violate the law was defeated in the 
- House on Dec. 22 by a vote of 139 to 17. 


Strong criticism of the conduct of a 


prohibition agent in impersonating a Con- 


gressman and spending $1,000 for dinners, 


_ dances and tips at a Washington hotel in 


order to trap a headwaiter was followed 


A 


on Dec. 23 by a warning from Lincoln C. 
_ Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 


ury in charge of prohibition enforcement, 


that a repetition of such “ridiculous and 


extravagant use of funds” would entail 


- dismissal. — 


Charges that thousands of dollars had 
been paid over a series of years to cam- 
paign funds, to Attorney General C. B. 


_ Griffith and to Richard J. Hopkins of the 


tate Supreme Court from the funds of the 


_ Kansas branch of the Anti-Saloon League 
_ were made public by The Topeka State 


Journal on Dec. 10. 
Twenty-three men from St. Louis, Chi- 


_ cago and Cincinnati were found guilty by 
a Federal jury in Indianapolis on Dec. 18 
_ of conspiracy to violate the Federal pro- 


hibitory laws in the withdrawal of pre-war 


whisky from a St. Louis distillery. 


A Federal Grand Jury at Columbus, 
Ohio, returned indictments on Jan. 6 
against thirty-eight persons for alleged con- 
nection with an alcohol ring in Ohio and 
Michigan. 

A ruling permitting the manufacture of 
“home brew” cider and fruit juices of 1 1-2 
per cent. or more of alcoholic content, pro- 
vided the beverages are not “intoxicating 
in fact,” was made by Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrews on Jan. 10. 

Mrs. Bertha S. Irying, a member of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education and 
the Democratic State Committee, was 


_ dropped from the membership of the Wo- 


man’s Christian Temperance Union on Jan. 
7 following her reported statement that 


_ “prohibition as it now stands is ineffective; 


the liquor laws must be made less drastic 
if real temperance is to become a fact.” 

An amendment of the State Constitution 
authorizing municipal or State aid to hous- 
ing was recommended by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York in his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature on Jan. 6. An ex- 
tension of the emergency rent laws of New 


York from Feb. 15, 1926, to June 1, 1927, 
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was recommended by the Commission on 
Housing and Regional Planning in a pre- 
liminary report to the Legislature on Jan. 
After May 31, however, the commis- 
sion proposed that the laws should cease 
to apply to dwellings or apartments in 
which the rent on Dec. 31, 1925, was $20 
a month per room in New York City or 
$15 in Buffalo and Albany, new construc- 
tion having provided for tenants able to 
pay those amounts. ; 
The controversy over the expenditure of 
road funds in Texas entered upon a new 
stage on Dec. 19 with a request from the 
Controller General in Washington for an 
immediate accounting of the $600,000 re- 
ported to have been turned back to the 
State by the American Road Company as 
excess profits. In the apportionment of 
the Federal appropriation of $73,125,000 
for roads, announced on Jan. 2 by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the largest amount, 
$4,426,917, was allotted to Texas. 


821 Parpons IN TEXAS 


Figures made public on Jan. 1 showed a 
total of 1,315 persons in Texas to whom | 
Governor Miriam A. Ferguson, whose ex- 


ercise of the pardoning power had evoked 


much criticism, had extended executive 
clemency since Jan. 20, 1925. Of those 
pardoned 821 were freed on full or con- 
ditional pardons or paroles and 7 had 
death sentences commuted to life imprison- 
ment. The largest class of beneficiaries 
comprised violators of the liquor laws, 361 
such persons receiving either pardons or 
other remission or mitigation of penalties, 
while the second largest class, 214, co-- 
prised those convicted of murder. Among 
the latter were 25 women. 

Freight congestion on the railways serv- 
ing Florida, due to the heavy travel, a 
land boom and an unprecedented increase 
cf population, both permanent and tran- 
sient, culminated on Dec. 17 in a tempor- 
ary embargo by the American Railway 
Express on all express shipments into the 
State and shipments of citrus fruit and fish 
fyom the State. Serious mail congestion 
and delay were also reported. An order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Dec. 28 aimed to relieve the situation by 
permitting latitude in the routing of 
Florida freight, but the harbor of Miami 


\ 
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was reported to be blocked with vessels 
because of the poor docking facilities. 
Charitable agencies in Georgia and the 
Carolinas reported an embarrassing in- 
crease in calls for assistance from persons 
whom the land boom had left stranded. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois decided 
on Dec. 16 that Governor Len Small must 
account to the State for interest withheld 
by him on State funds during his term as 
State Treasurer. The amount involved 
was reported to be about $1,000,000. Gov- 
ernor Small, who issued a statement de- 
claring that he had “paid into the State 
Treasury every dollar” received as interest, 
filed a petition for a rehearing on Jan. 2. 

Three State statutes—the current wage 
act of Oklahoma, an lowa act taxing bank 
shares and a Texas act assessing property 
holders in certain districts for road im- 
provements—were set aside by the United 
States Supreme Court on Jan. 4 as uncon- 
stitutional. 

The so-called Walker Anti-Klan law of 
New York, requiring secret sccieties to file 
with the Secretary of State lists of their 
members, transcripts of their secret oaths 
and copies of their constitutions and by- 
laws, was upheld by the State Court of Ap- 
peals on Jan. 12. 


Cost oF STATE GOVERNMENT 


An analysis of the figures of State re- 
ceipts and expenditures, made public by 
the Department of Commerce on Jan. 8, 
showed that the total cost of State Govern- 
ments in 1924 amounted to $1,513,628,021, 
as compared with $494,907,000 in 1915. 
The gross debt of the States in 1924 was 
$1,738,605,571, and the net debt, after de- 
ducting sinking fund assets, $1,183,467,- 
000. In twenty-seven States the revenue 
was insufficient to meet all expenditures 
of the year, the deficit being made good by 
borrowing. 

Negotiations between the Scale Commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers and the 
anthracite operators, which were resumed 
at New York on Dec. 29, were broken off 
sine die on Jan. 12 without any progress 
having been made toward an agreement. 

The Federal Bureau of Mines reported 
on Dec. 29 that the production of anthra- 
cite coal in the United States in 1925 would 
show a drop of about 25,727,000 tons in 


comparison with 1924. The estimated pro- 
duction of bituminous coal in 1925, on the 
other hand, showed an increase of about 
38,000,000 tons, 

Approximately 4,325,000 motor cars and 
trucks, of a wholesale value of $3,000,000,- 
000, were produced in the United States in 
1925. Registered motor vehicles numbered 
about 20,000,000, or about 81 per cent. of 
the world registration. The number of 
persons employed in automobile and allied 
industries was about 3,200,000. 3 

A petition for a writ of mandamus 
against Secretary of State Kellogg was 
filed in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia on Jan. 2 in behalf of Count- 
ess Karolyi, whose application for a pass- 
port visa to visit the United States was 
denied. An order directing Secretary Kel- | 
logg to appear on Feb. 4 and show cause 
why the writ should not be issued was 
entered on Jan. 4. : 

Following conferences with representa- 
tives of the four railway brotherhoods, the 
Association of Railway Executives an- 
nounced on Dec. 21 its approval of pro- 
posed legislation replacing the present 
Railway Labor Board by regional boards — 
of adjustment and conciliation, _ The 
agreement was submitted to President Cool- 
idge on Jan. 7 for his approval. 

The indictment against Senator Burton 
KE. Wheeler of Montana for alleged crim- 
inal conspiracy in oil land cases was 
quashed by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Dec. 29 on the ground 
that no violation of Federal law was 
shown. Identical indictments against Ed- — 
ward S. Booth, former Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior, and Gordon 
Campbell of Montana, an oil promoter, 
were also dismissed. 

The Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People reported on Dec. 31 that — 
eighteen negroes were lynched in the 
United States in 1925, two less than in the 
previous year. Mississippi, with six lynch- 
ings, headed the list. 

The existence of a “death ring” respon- 
sible for the killing of nearly twenty 
wealthy Indians of the Osage nation, hold- 
ers of valuable oil lands, was alleged to 
have been shown as the result of a Federal 
investigation in Oklahoma. 
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_ Figures compiled by The Associated 


Press indicated a considerable increase for 


1925 over 1924 in the number of persons 
killed by automobiles. Chicago and its 
suburbs reported 787 deaths from this 


_ cause, against 703 the previous year, Phila- 


delphia 325 against 285, Cleveland 205 
against 185. Court statistics of New York 
City showed 392 deaths from traffic acci- 
dents, 370 of which were caused by auto- 
mobiles. é 

_ The opposition voted by the students of 


the College of the City of New York to 


required courses in military drill was over- 


ruled on Dec. 17 by the Board of Trustees, 


which approved a recommendation of the 
Faculty in favor of continuing the courses. 

-An anti-evolution bill, substantially 
identical with the Tennessee statute, was 


introduced in the Mississippi Legislature 


on Jan. 6. 
Ten religious bodies in Virginia, includ- 


_ ing the Baptist General Association of the 
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State, were reported early in January to 
have joined in a movement to oppose a 
bill, expected to be introduced in the forth- 
coming session of the Legislature, for com- 
pulsory Bible reading in public schools. 
The bill, which passed the House at the 
last session but failed in the Senate, has 
the support of the Ku Klux Klan and vari- 


ous patriotic organizations. 


The sound financial condition of Porto 
Rico, an increase of more than $5,000,000 
in the value of the sugar crop over 1924, — 
and a steady increase of internal trade 
were emphasized in the annual report of 
Governor R. M. Towner, made public by 
the War Department on Jan. 4. 

A preliminary agreement between the 
Philippine Nationalist and Democratic 
Parties, signed on Jan. 7, provided for a 
supreme council of the two parties to direct 
the campaign for independence and resist 
“the attempts of Congress to curtail Philip- 
pine autonomy.” eee 
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United States Protests Mexican Land Bill 


~ Scientific Expeditions to Central America—Cuba Moves to Halt 
Smuggling of Alrens into United States—New Honduran Cabinet 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


portant legislation which had been 
pending prior to the adjournment 
of the Mexican Congress on Jan. 1, and 


Ee cerent get action upon im- 


_ significant diplomatic discussions and ne- 


gotiations between the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States, were the 
matters of chief interest in Mexico during 
the month. 

The Mexican Senate on Dec. 18, with 


forty members present, unanimously passed 
the alien land bill in a form slightly dif- 
ferent from that passed by the Chamber 
_ of Deputies on Nov. 13. Four days later 


(Dec. 22) the Chamber of Deputies con- 
curred in the Senate’s amendments. Presi- 
dent Calles, who had sanctioned the bill as 
it was originally approved by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, then took the new act 
under consideration. The chief provisions 


of the act may be summarized as follows: 
The first three articles clearly differen- 
tiate between the prohibited zones and the 
zone of the interior of the country. Article 
1 unconditionally prohibits any alien from 
either acquiring direct ownership in lands 
and waters in territory within 100 kilo- 
meters of the international boundaries and 
50 kilometers of the seacoasts, or being a 
shareholder in a Mexican company which 
may acquire such ownership in the pro- 
hibited zones. Articles 2 and 3, however, 
give conditional authorization for an alien 
to be or to become a shareholder in a 
Mexican company owning property or con- 
cessions outside the prohibited zones. 
More specifically, Article 2 prescribes the 
method by which “an alien may form a 
part of a Mexican company which may 
have or may acquire ownership of lands, 
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waters and their accessories, or concessions 
for the exploitation of mines, waters or 
combustible minerals,” namely, that he 
agrees before the Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations, first, to regard himself as a Mex- 
ican in respect to his share in the com- 
pany and, second, not to invoke, in respect 
thereto, the protection of his own Govern- 
ment, under penalty of forfeiting the prop- 
erty in question to the Mexican nation. 
Article 3 modifies the above general au- 
thorization accorded in Article 2 by speci- 
fying that aliens may be only minority 
shareholders in “Mexican companies own- 
ing rural property: for agricultural pur- 
poses.” 

Partial provision against the retroactive 
application of the law with respect to prop- 
erty rights is made in Articles 4, 5 and 7. 
Article 4 permits aliens who, at the time 
the law may go into effect, are majority 
stockholders in any kind of a company 
owning rural properties for agricultural 
purposes to retain their shares in the com- 
pany until their death; alien corporations 
constituting majority shareholders in such 
a company are permitted to retain their 
shares for ten years. Article 4 also exempts 
Federal colonization contracts concluded 
prior to the date that the law may go into 
effect. Article 5 provides that “the rights 
which are the object of the present law, not 
comprised in the foregoing article and ac- 
quired legally by aliens prior to the going 
into effect thereof, shall be conserved by 
their present owners until their death.” 
From this it appears that rights legally ac- 
quired by aliens, even in the prohibited 
zones, might be retained until the death of 
the owners of the rights. Article 7. pro- 
vides that aliens who may have acquired 
any right prior to the date that the law 
may go into effect must declare the same 
before the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
within one year after the promulgation of 
the law or suffer the penalty of having it 
considered that “the acquisition was made 
subsequent to the promulgation of the 
law.” 

Provision for conditional inheritance of 
property rights by aliens is made by Arti- 
cle 6. 

The last four articles prescribe penalties 
for the non-fulfillment of the law, define 
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and limit its scope and make provision for 
its regulation. 
As significant as the passage of the alien 


land bill was the passage by the Mexican ~ 


Congress in December of the Administra- 
tion’s petroleum bill. By the first three 
articles in this bill all hydrocarbons found 
in their natural deposits are uncondition- 
ally nationalized; the “inalienable and im- 
prescriptible” national dominion over such 
deposits is conditionally vested in the Fed- 
eral Executive, and the petroleum industry 
is defined and is declared to be a public 
utility. As such the petroleum industry 
is declared to have preferential right “as 
to any utilization of the surface of the 
land,” which may be expropriated at any 
time when the necessities of the petroleum | 
industry so demand. Article 4 contains 
the same objectionable features as the alien 
land bill, since it requires all foreigners, 
in addition to fulfilling the provisions of 
the petroleum law “to comply beforehand 
with what is provided in Article 27” of the 
Mexican Constitution. Article 5 forbids 
the transfer of concessions obtained under 


the law to foreign Governments or rulers — 


and denies to them the right to be admitted 
as associates or copartners, or to have any 
right whatever created in their favor. Ar- 
ticle 6 provides for exclusive Federal juris- 
diction in everything relating to the pe- 
troleum industry. 
A third bill to pass the Mexican Con- 
gress during December was the Adminis- 
tration’s irrigation bill. This declares pri- 
vate irrigation works to be a national util- — 
ity and creates a national commission to 
develop irrigation. The Mexican Senate 
on Dec. 29, following similar action in 
the Chamber of Deputies, unanimously 
ratified the Pani-Lamont agreement regard- 
ing the Mexican external debt. This ac- 
tion removed the final obstacle to the 
agreement, becoming operative on Jan. 1. 
At the same time the Senate approved a 
bill giving to President Calles extraordi- 
nary powers in financial matters. The 
labor bill, which was designed to improve 
the condition of the laboring classes, failed 
to pass, but President Calles was given by 
the Chamber of Deputies “extraordinary 
powers” to promulgate at his option a 


labor law. The Chamber of Deputies ad- — 
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_ journed sine die on 


_ adjourned on the fol- 
lowing day. 
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Dec. 31 and the Senate 
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The passage of the 
alien land and petro- 


leum acts by the Mexi- 
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policy of conferring 


personally with Presi- 
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dent Calles, had used 


every effort to convince 


the latter that the atti- 

tude of the United States was one of assis- 
tance, not hindrance, and that the United 
States sympathized with the Mexican Gov- 


ernment in its struggle to uplift the down- 


trodden masses and place the country on a 


sound financial and economic basis. At the- 


same time Mr. Sheffield was said to have 


- maintained the firm attitude that American 


rights acquired before the adoption of ad- 
vanced legislation must be respected. From 
Washington it was unofficially reported 
on Jan. 9 that the United States Govern- 
ment regarded with disfavor the alien land 
and petroleum acts on the grounds that 
they were inimical to Americans, who own 
property worth $500,000,000 in Mexico, 
and that the acts were contrary to the as- 


- surances given to the United States Gov- 


ernment by the Obregon Government at the 
time that that Administration was accorded 
recognition in 1923. An official bulletin 
issued on the same day (Jan. 9) at the 
United States Embassy in Mexico City 
stated that Ambassador Sheffield had made 
“certain representations” to the Mexican 
Foreign Office. The following day (Jan. 
10) Minister of Foreign Relations Saenz 
vigorously asserted the right of the Mexi- 
can people “to pass such legislation as they 
see fit as an independent nation and to 
exercise full rights of sovereignty.” He 
declared that in case the alien land and 
petroleum laws “are applied to American 
interests, these interests have the right of 


Map of the Caribbean Sea 


appeal to the Mexican courts,” but added 
that “it will be necessary to wait until the 
laws are enforced and applied in order 
to provide concrete cases, as with other 
legislation.” The Mexican Supreme Court 
has already held that Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, which the two laws 
in question are designed to put into opera- 
tion, can have no retroactive effect. 

A convention for the prevention of the 
smuggling across the Mexican boundary of 
narcotics, intoxicating liquor, merchandise 
and also the smuggling of aliens was 
signed by Secretary of State Kellogg and » 
Mexican Ambassador Tellez in Washington 
on Dec. 23. The convention is similar to 
that concluded with Great Britain in respect 
to Canada on June 6, 1924, but goes further 
than the convention with Canada in that it 
provides that clearances of ships with car- 
goes of merchandise which is prohibited 
from importation into the other country 
shall be refused. At the time of signing 
this convention the representatives of the 
two Governments also signed a_ supple- 
mentary extradition convention which add- 
ed to the list of extraditable crimes all 
offenses against the laws for the suppres- 
sion of traffic in narcotic drugs, and which 
provided also for the extradition of persons 
guilty of violation of customs laws. The 
anti-smugeling convention was drafted at 
a conference of United States and Mexican 
representatives on May 25, 1925. 
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Rodrigo Octavio, President and umpire 
cf the United States-Mexican Special 
Claims Commission, stated on Dec. 17 that 
raore than 1,000 claims were to be filed by 
Americans before the commission against 
the Mexican Government for alleged dam- 
ages suffered during the revolutionary 
period from 1910 to 1922. 

As a result of a recent decision of the 
Mexican Government to curtail the number 
of its Consuls in the United States, Canada 
and Europe, the Portuguese Minister of 
Foreign Relations on Jan. 11 announced 
that Consuls representing Mexico in Portu- 
gal and Portuguese Consuls in Mexico 
would cease their functions. This an- 
nouncement was followed the same day by 
the formal withdrawal by the Mexican 
Foreign Office of exequaturs from all 
Portuguese Consuls in Mexico. Diplomatic 
relations between Mexico and Portugal 
have been severed for a number of years. 

The new year opened with marked evi- 
dence of growing revolutionary unrest and 
“activity in Mexico. From Mexico City it 
was reported that leaders of the de la 
Huerta faction had planned to start revolts 
in all parts of the republic on Jan. 1. Only 
one outbreak occurred, however, this being 
at Aguascalientes, capital of the State of 
the same name. There Colonel José Mar- 
ques and eighty followers seized the bar- 
racks. The movement collapsed and the 
rebels were summarily executed. Subse- 
auent to Jan. 1 a number of revolutionary 
suspects were arrested, and in some cases 


summarily executed, in the States of Ja- | 


lisco, Sinaloa and Michoacan. The de 
facto Mayor of Juarez, State of Chihuahua, 
on Jan. 7 confirmed reports of revolution- 
ary activity in Mexico and stated that 
Federal troops were being concentrated on 
the international frontier in order to pre- 
vent the possible crossing of revolutionists 
from the United States. Twenty bandits 
wrecked a Mexico City-Guadalajara train 
at Yurecuaro, in the State of Michoacan, 
en Jan. 9, murdered in cold blood most of 
the Mexican passengers, including men, 
women and children, and then burned the 
train and cremated dead and wounded 
alike. Foreign passengers on the train 
were robbed, but their lives were spared. 
It was announced at Mexico City on Jan. 11 
that 4,000 Federal troops were in pursuit 


of the revolutionary bandits; on Jan. 12 
the troops met the bandits in battle, many 
of the latter being either killed or taken 
prisoner and subsequently executed. 


Central Americ? 


HREE scientific expeditions, represent- 
ing different American institutions, 
sailed from New Orleans for Central 
America and Southern Mexico on Jan. 9 


An archaeological expedition, headed by ~ 


Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, assistant curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has as its object the excavation of a 
buried Maya: city in Yucatan. A second 
archaeological expedition, bound for Gua- 
temala, was headed by Professor E. H. 
Morris and Dr. D. G. D. Richardson of the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington. A 


third expedition, headed by Professor 


Samuel J. Record, will study trees: and 


forest resources of Central America as a 
part of the forestry program of the Yale 
University School of Forestry. 


Honduras 


PRESIDENT MIGUEL PAZ BARA- 
HONA of Honduras completed the 

formation of a new Cabinet on Dec. 21. 
The personnel was announced as follows: 

Fausto Davita—Foreign Affairs. 

Francisco Martinez Funez—War. 

FEDERICO Dequin—Finance. 

Jose Maria Casco—Justice. 

PRESENTACION CENTENO—Public Instruction. 

Micuret Moncapa—Public Works. 


Cuba 


Six American sugar chemists who went 

to Cuba to accept positions with various 
sugar mills were detained upon their ar- 
rival at Havana, on Dec. 23, and threatened 


with deportation under the contract labor 


law. As the result of an appeal to Presi- 
dent Machado, the chemists were given 
permission to remain in Cuba pending an 
investigation of their case. 

Julio Antonio Mella, President of the 
Associated Students of the University of 
Havana, went on a hunger strike on Dec. 5 


as a protest against his arrest for alleged © 


participation in a bomb explosion on Nov. 


23. Still protesting his innocence, Mella — 


terminated his hunger strike of nineteen 


FR at 8 Sg 


days’ duration on Dec. 23, w** fair 


- chances for recovery. 


For the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
for the prevention of smuggling generally, 
and particularly the smuggling of liquor 
and aliens, between the United States and 
Cuba, United States Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrews and Assistant Solici- 
tor of the State Department Vallance ar- 
rived in Cuba late in December. 


Nicaragua 


V\ Ice PRESIDENT JUAN B. SACASA 

of Nicaragua, a fugitive from his 
country as a result of the coup d'état 
executed by ex-President Emiliano ‘Cha- 
morro late in October, arrived in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 19 to lay the situation in 
his country before Secretary of State Kel- 
logg. Many newspapers of Central Amer- 
ica have condemned the Chamorro coup as 
a flagrant violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the General Treaty of Peace and 
Amity signed at Washington by delegates 
from the Central American countries and 
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subsequently ratified by Nicaragua and 
other republics of Central America. ; 


Dominican Republic 


RATIFICATIONS were exchanged at 

Washington on Oct. 24, 1925, of the 
convention between the United States and 
the Dominican Republic, which was signed 
at Washington on Dec. 27, 1924. This 
convention, which replaced the convention 
of Feb. 8, 1907, provided for the assistance — 
of the United States in the collection and 
application of the customs revenues of the © 
Dominican Government. The convention | 
of Dec. 27, 1924, was approved by the 
Dominican Congress on May 25, 1925. At 
the same time the Dominican Congress 
incorporated in its resolution of approval 
several explanations of the text of the 
convention which are similar to those con- 
tained in resolution of approval of the 
convention of Feb. 8, 1907, with the under- 
standing, however, that the explanations _ 
were to be considered solely as interpreta- . 
tive and not as a change in the text of the 
convention. 


[SOUTH AMERICA] 
Crisis in Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 


President Coolidge Answers Chile’s Appeal Against Pershing’s Rulings 
—South American Borrowings—Prosperity in Argentina— 
Inauguration of Chile’s New President 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


VENTS in the Tacna-Arica contro- 
E versy have dominated the news from 

South America during the past month, 
The withdrawal of the Chilean member of 
the Plebiscite Commission, Chile’s appeal 
to President Coolidge against the alleged 
unjust rulings of General Pershing, the 
resignation of General Pershing as Chair- 
man of the commission and the appoint- 
ment of his successor by President Cool- 
idge have been the outstanding events. 

On Dec. 19, 1925, the press reported the 
resignation of Sefior Augustin Edwards 
from the chairmanship of the Chilean dele- 
gation. Close observers connected this act 


with the change of government at Santiago. 
The inauguration of the new President of 
Chile, Senor Emiliano Figueroa-Larrain, 
took place on Dec. 23, and, following the 
usual custom, officials serving in important 
positions resigned to allow the incoming 
Chief Executive: to select his own advisers. 
I’resident Coolidge cabled his felicitations 
cn the occasion of the inauguration at 
Santiago. 

Secretary Kellogg summoned the Peru- 
vian and Chilean Ambassadors to the State 
Department on Dec. 21 to inform them of- 
ficially of the receipt of Chile’s appeal 
from the Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Com- 
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mission. The Ambassadors were requested 
to furnish the American Government with 
certain documents, including addresses by 
their Commissioners and remarks before 
the commission at Arica. The representa- 
tives of Chile and Peru were received sep- 
arately, and no consideration of controver- 
sial points was undertaken. Activities of 
the commission were not interrupted by the 
appeal. President Coolidge made the ap- 
peal a matter of immediate concern, and his 
decision upon the certified part of the con- 
troverted rulings was in the hands of the 
arbitrators in Chile by Christmas Day. 

This decision was made on the basis of 
a cabled summary of the appeal since the 
complete papers in the Chilean protest did 
not reach the State Department in Wash- 
ington until Dec. 29. Mr. Miguel Cruchaga, 
Chilean Ambassador to London, now in 
Washington as agent of his country in the 
Tacna-Arica arbitration, presented the com- 
plete documents of the appeal to President 
Coolidge as soon as they were received. 

After several months of work in the 
Tacna-Arica area preparing for the holding 
of the plebiscite which is to settle the na- 
tionality of this disputed territory, General 
Pershing withdrew as Chaiiman of the 
commission. On Dec. 29 he issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

For some time past I have had need for expert 
dental treatment, which cannot be obtained here. 
I have planned during the last two or three 
months to take the first opportunity to visit the 
United States for that purpose, but so far no 
definite date has been fixed for my departure, 
which will necessarily depend upon the plebis- 
citary situation. 

The strain on the. health of General 
Pershing because of his strenuous labor in 
Arica has been known for some weeks. His 
personal physician, Major Glenn I. Jones 
of the Army Medical Corps, some time ago 
advised return to the United States not 
later than Jan. 15, 1926. The need of ex- 
pert dental care, not available in the Arica 
area, together with high blood pressure, 
threatened the permanent impairment of 
his health and made prompt medical at- 
tention imperative. He himself seems to 
have been reluctant to leave his work, even 
in the interest of conserving his health, so 
long as he deemed his presence at Arica 
necessary. Official announcement of his 
return was made at Washington on Dec. 
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29. American officials insisted that no 


political significaace was to be attached 
to the return of General Pershing, and 
President Coolidge made it plain that he 
was reaching a decision on Chile’s appeal 


without waiting to consult the returning — 


Chairman. The President set Jan. 11 as 


the latest date on which statements regard- » 


ing the appeal could be filed by either 
party to the controversy. President Cool- 


idge’s decision was made public on Jan. 15; 


the arbiter dismissed Chile’s appeal, and 
upheld the stand taken by General Per- 
shing. 

Rumors have been current in the press 
regarding the successor of General. Per- 
shing since official announcement of his 


return was made. Up to the middle of Jan- 


uary no appointment had been made. Ma- 
jor Gen. William Lassiter was authorita- 
tively mentioned for the appointment as 
temporary Chairman. He is con.mander of 
the Army of the Panama Canal Zone. 
According to a report of the National 
City Bank of New York, the total of for- 


eign capital issues in the United States dur- 


= 


ing 1925 (to Dec. 28) was about $1,346,- — : 


000,000, as compared with $1,210,000,000 
for 1924. Subtracting refunding issues, 
the net total of foreign loans’ from ‘the 


United States in 1925 was approximately 


$1,194,000,000, as compared with $944,- 
000,000 the previous year. 
some $175,000,000 new capital was loaned 
to South America, a considerable part of 
which went to private corporations. 
lowing are the principal South American 
Icans from the United States in 1925 as 
listed by thesreport mentioned above: 


GOVERNMENT. 

Government of Argentina............ $84,700,000 
RepubhesoisPerusases. Gest oe 7,500,000 
STATE AND PROVINCIAL. 

State. of Sa0-Paulo.:..sewese eee 15,000,000 
Province of Santa’ Few. G..ks ccc cevee 10,188,000 
Provinee: of -Gordobac.sacccx cee: 5,943,000 
Department of Antioquia............ 3,000,000 
MUNICIPAL, 

Gitysot- Barranguilla< ei. sascha 500,000 
INDUSTRIAL. 

Mortgage Bank of Chile............. 20,000,000 
Hershey Chocolate Company.......... 20,000,000 
Andian National Corporation, Ltd.... 10,000,000 
Caracas Sugar Company............. 2,000,000 
Punta Alegre Sugar Company........ 2,000,000 


During 1925. 


Poke 


Tos 


_ Argentina 
CONOMIC conditions remained satis- 
factory throughout 1925 notwithstand- 


E 


ing a decline in the export of the national 


products. Meat sales abroad were less 
than during the preceding year; unlike 
cereals and linseed, the decrease was some- 
what offset by increase in prices. The ex- 
change value of the gold peso rose during 
the year and remained firm in the closing 
months. The outlook for continued pros- 
»erity was promising. Weather conditions 
semained favorable during the last two 
anonths of the year, which insures good 
crops, as harvesting begins in December. 
The Ministry of Finance announced that 
the nonconsolidated debt was reduced 
261,000,000 paper pesos (approximately 
$0.41) during 1925 and that the revenue 
for the past year would leave a surplus 
over expenditures of 50,000,000 paper 
pesos. -The Finance Committee reported 
the budget for 1926 practically as sub- 
mitted, but early passage by Congress was 
unlikely. The Banco de la Nacion (Na- 


tional Bank of Argentina) announced 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
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politicians. The first Argentine Govern- _ 
ment forecast for the present season’s crop 
was made public Nov. 15 and promised a 
yield of 235,000,000 bushels. Official and 
unofficial reports about Dec. 1 showed 
that the Argentine exportable surplus this 
season would be some 45,000,000 bushels, 
instead. of 140,000,000 as previously esti-. 
mated. Official reports of Dec. 15 again 
prophesied a high yield. A statement made __ 
by Mr. George E, Saunders, Vice President _ 
of the Armour Grain Company of Chicago, 
questioned the good faith of these crop re- 
ports. At the request of his Government, 
Ambassador Pueyrredon of Argentina tele- 
graphed Mr. Saunders (Dec. 18) asking 
for the basis of the newspaper reports in 
which the latter had questioned the good 
faith of the official crop report on wheat 
in Argentina and also had asserted that the 
report was prepared for the benefit of 
friends and relatives of Argentine Govern- 
ment officials. The telegram continued: 

I am requesting that you kindly give this Em- 
bassy definite and complete information on this 
matter. As you will understand, my Government 


_ that loans up to 5,000 pesos would be 
made to farmers to help them to 
harvest, thrash and market their 

_crops. These loans were to be ad- 
vances made on single name paper 
and must be repaid by March 13, 
1926. The interest rate was fixed at - 
7 per cent., 1 per cent. below the cur- 
rent rate. This measure was regard- 
ed as a boon by the grain growers of 
Argentina, most of whom are tenants, 
financed by country merchants who 
sell them machinery, food and gen- 

~ eral supplies and take their crops in 
payment. Authorities have estimated 
that farmers pay as much as 25 per 
cent. interest on the credit they re- 
ceive from merchants, taking into 
consideration the prices they pay for 
their supplies and the prices received 
for the grain. 

On Dec. 16 wheat prices in the 
Chicago market swung rapidly over 
a wide range, breaking 4 cents per 
bushel at first, then suddenly rising 
71, cents on receipt of a bearish re- 
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port from Argentina, alleged to have 
been influenced by South American 
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has the greatest interest in establishing the truth 
in the case through full and accurate investi- 
gation and I feel confident you will be willing 
to supply all facts back of your charge which 
could never have been made without serious basis 


‘for it and the responsibility involved. 


President de Alvear of Argentina in a 
statement to the press of Buenos Aires 
maintained that the veracity of crop fore- 
casts was unquestioned and that unfounded 
reports were the work of speculators only. 
The system of crop estimates in Argentina 
was reorganized recently by L. M. Esta- 
brook of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and has received high com- 
mendation from the Institute of Agriculture 
in Rome. : 

Brazil 

N increase in Brazilian exports and im- 

ports during 1924 was indicated by of- 
ficial figures just released by the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Statistics. Exports 
increased nearly 20 per cent. over 1923 and 
imports over 25 per cent. The United 
States held first place among countries ex- 
porting to and importing from Brazil in 
Great Britain was second in the 
amount of goods sold to Brazil, but fell 
from third to sixth place among purchasers 
of Brazilian exports. 

Business in Brazil during 1925 was 
marked by considerable depression. Dur- 
ing the earlier months the balance of trade 
was unfavorable, but heavier shipments 


from May on, together with retrenchment 


The 


in imports, improved the situation. 


Government made a determined attempt 


during the year to improve the position of 
the milreis. Drought which caused a re- 
duction in water power, curtailed indus- 
trial activities in Sao Paulo, the commer- 
cial centre of the republic. 

The State of Sao Paulo asked the Legis- 
lature in December to authorize a loan of 
$50,000,000 to be used for the protection 
of coffee prices. Sefior Joao Faria, who 
represents the State of Sao Paulo in the 
Federal Congress, declared that the loan 
was placed in London because of the atti- 
tude taken recently by Secretary Hoover 
and the American Government regarding 
price control by foreign Governments. The 
loan was placed Jan. 5 and caused an 


abrupt rise in coffee prices at Santos and 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Chile 


PRESIDENT EMILIANO FIGUEROA- 
LARRAIN was inaugurated as Chief 
Executive of Chile on Dec. 23. The cere- 
mony was held in the Congress building 
in Santiago before members of both houses 
and of the Diplomatic Corps. After the 
ceremony 6,000 troops passed in review. 
The President approved the following 
new Cabinet: 
Senor Maxrmirano Ispanez—Prime Minister 
and Interior. ; 
Senor Bettran Matureu—Foreign Affairs, 
Senor Jorce Srtva—Finance. ; 
Cotoner Cartos Ipanez—War. 
ReAR ApMiIRAL ARTURO SwEET—Marine. 
Senor Luts Larrarn—Agriculture. 
Senor ANncEL GuarELLo—Public Works. 
Senor ALAmiro Huropro—Justice. 
Dr. Lucio Corpopa—Health. — 
An era of tranquillity and unimpeded 
progress was expected. Prior to leaving 


office, the former Administration enacted _ 


a decree designed to facilitate the early 


passage of the national budget. It author- ~ 


ized the President; for a *period of six 
months, to contract an external loan to re- 
tire internal bonds, to continue public 
works, to permit redemption in part of 
present debt, and to meet urgent require- 
ments of the national defense. The new 
Administration was expected to pass the 
budget for 1926 without delay. Prelim- 
inary figures given to the press on Dec. 20 
indicated expenditures of 1,200,000,000 
paper pesos (a peso is about $0.12) and es- 
timated revenues of only 900,000,000. 
pesos. The Treasury recommended bal- 
ancing the budget even to a one-third re- 
duction of the Government personnel. 


Colombia 
(THE Magdalena River, chief means of 


transportation from the coast to the in- 
terior, was low during December and many 
boats stranded. The river’s course, while 
wide, has commonly a depth of only a few 
feet and shallow draught boats with rear 
paddle wheels are the only type that can be 
navigated. River ports from Barranquilla 
on the coast to Giradot, 600 miles inland, 
are congested with freight in transit. With 


the arrival, during the month of February, 


of the usual heavy shipments from abroad, 
conditions are likely to become worse. Mail 
_ deliveries are handicapped by the conges- 
tion. Important communications for the 
capital and river ports, according to offi- 
cial recommendation, should be sent by the 
Air Mail Service operating between Bar- 
ranquilla and Giradot. The company 
operating this service advertises that spe- 
cial air mail stamps are on sale in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. 

The Minister of Public Works recently 
presented to Congress the Government plan 
for public work during 1926. These plans, 
calling for an expenditure of $21,000,000, 
include the construction of several railroad 
lines and aerial cables, the dredging of the 
channel called the Canal] del Dique at Car- 
tagena, and other important improvements. 
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According té the Minister’s report more — 


than 20,000 laborers will thus be employed 


by the Government throughout the year. ae 


The cost of these improvements is partially 
covered by the payments made to Colombia 


by the United States (in connection with 
192]— 


Panama Canal affairs) since 
$5,000,000 annually until the capital sum 
of $25,000,000 is paid. ; 


Bolivia 


PRESIDENT HERNANDO SILES, who — | 


took the oath of office on Jan. 10, an- - 


nounced the following day the organiza- 
tion of his Cabinet, as follows: 
ALBERTO GUTIERREZ — Foreign Affairs. — 
Apotro -Mirr—Justice. 
CarLos ZALLES—Finance. 
Epuarno Diaz pe Mepina—Education. 
Maximo Nava—lInterior. 
Pepro GUTIERREZz—War. . 
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22 until Feb. 2.. On Dec. 21 the 
; House of Commons, by a vote of 239 

to 4, approved the action of the Govern- 
ment in accepting the recent decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations award- 
ing Mosul to Iraq under condition that 
Great Britain accept certain responsibilities 
for the latter country, for which it holds a 
mandate from the League. 

The unemployment situation seemed to 
be distinctly brighter at the close of the 
year. On Dec. 14 the number of men on 
the registers of the employment exchanges 
was 1,127,500. This was about 34,000 less 
than the week before and about 30,000 less 
than at the same time in the previous year. 
Figures published by the Government also 
indicated that except in the coal mining in- 
dustry unemployment had fallen appreci- 

ably and that more men were at work in 


Poe unui Fe was prorogued on Dec. 


Great Britain than two and a half years 
before. The statistics further showed that 
the country was readjusting 
changed conditions, since a definite move- 
ment was taking place from the exporting 
industries to the sheltered home trades. 

In the housing situation the outlook was 


not so bright. On Dec. 18 the Prime Min- 


ister accepted the statement of the opposi- 
tion that 500,000 houses were needed at 
once, and admitted that the Government’s 


plan for encouraging house building in © 


Scotland by offering a subsidy of £40 per 
house had failed. The Government, how- 
ever, announced its intention of building 
2,000 houses in Scotland at once with pub- 
lic funds through a Government-controlled 
company. It was stated that the Govern- 
ment had decided to build houses because 
the local authorities had not been strong 
enough to overcome the opposition of 


itself to — 
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union labor in the building ‘trades to the 
use of any methods of construction more 
rapid or less expensive than the traditional 
methods in the trades concerned. 

On Jan. 4 the widows, orphans and old 
age contributory pensions act passed by 
the Baldwin Government last year came 
‘into effect. The law is a part of the na- 
tional program for State insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, old age and death, 
which has been gradually evolved during 
the past twenty years. Like the other 
laws constituting the system, it applies to 
all workers of both sexes earning less than 
£250 per year, or almost 70 per cent. of 
the population of the country. Contribu- 
tions are made by employers, employes 
and the State. 

Another important law which went into 
effect with the coming of the New Year 
was the Law of Property act. The statute 
changes and very greatly simplifies the 
British law regarding the ownership and 
transfer of real estate. Abolishing many 
ancient tenures and picturesque feudal 
rights, it provides only two ways of holding 
land in England—by freehold or by lease- 
hold for a term of years. It abolishes all 
legal distinction between the sexes in land- 
holding, and also does away with the old 
rule of primogeniture in the inheritance of 
land in cases where the owner has died 
intestate. 

The result of the by-election in the Ripon 
Division caused by the appointment of E. 


F. L. Wood as Viceroy of India was as . 


follows: Major J. W. Hills, Conservative, 
16,433; J. Murray, Liberal, 11,422. The 
size of the vote for Major Hills was re- 
garded as a distinct Conservative victory. 


Ireland 


MY UTINOUS members of the “A” Spe- 

cial Branch of the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary on Dec. 15 seized the Prince’s 
' Docks Barracks in Belfast and other posts 
throughout three of the northern counties 
and informed the Government of Northern 
Ireland that they would hold them and 
their contents until their demands for a 
subsidy of £200 per man upon the dis- 
bandment of the force were met. This ac- 
tion was caused by an announcement that 
disbandment would occur in the near fu- 


“ 
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ture, and the amount demanded was de- 


clared to be the difference between the pay 
which the men had received since 1922 and 
the amount which they were promised upon 
enlistment. On Dec. 17 the Government 
offered to grant the members of the force 
two months’ pay and traveling expenses to 
their homes upon discharge, at the same 
time stating that all mutineers who had 


not returned to duty by Dec. 19 would be 
dismissed immediately without pay or pen: 


sion benefits. These terms were accepted 
on the following day after a conference 
with the authorities. The Government sub- 
sequently announced that assistance would 


be given to any of the disbanded men who 


desired to emigrate to any British posses- 
sion. : 
Following the settlement of the Irish 


boundary dispute, Sir James Craig, the 


Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, made 


an appeal to the minority in Ulster to bury | 


the past. In reply the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Belfast set forth the grievances 
of his people. These he declared to be 
the abolition of proportional representa- 
tion with a consequent reduction of mi- 


nority representation; “careful and inge-. 
nious gerrymandering” in the constituen-_ 


cies, which placed the Catholic population 
at a-disadvantage; obstruction to the train- 
ing of young Roman Catholic elementary 
teachers “in the Catholic spirit;” the ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from a fair 


share of Government offices. ; 


Canada 


THE Dominion Parliament convened at 

Ottawa on Jan. 7. The Progressive 
Party, reunited under the leadership of 
Robert Forke and consisting of twenty- 
four members, held the balance. of power 
between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Government of Premier W. L. MacKenzie 
King. The policy of the Government, so 
framed as to secure the maximum amount 
of Progressive support, was announced in 
unusual detail in the Governor General’s 
speech. It included the following items: 
Completion of the Hudson Bay Railroad, 
the passage of legislation to establish rural 


credits, the appointment of a tariff com-. 


mission, a reduction of taxation, an as- 
surance against a tariff increase, addi- 
tional immigration measures specially de- 


signed to assist the agriculturist, legisla- 
tion to provide for the alternative vote, a 
reduction of the expenses of the national 
Administration by the consolidation of a 
number of departments, and the submis- 
sion of the treaty concluded some months 
ago with the West Indies. The consolida- 
tion of the debt of the Canadian National 
Railways also was hinted at. 

Unemployed, or irregularly employed, 
miners who ordinarily work in the collieries 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation on 
Jan. 5 raided and looted several provision 
stores in New Aberdeen and Glace Bay. 
The incident followed mass meetings de- 
clared to have been held under the aus- 
pices of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and was the result of the severe want 
which followed the recently settled strike in 
the Nova Scotia coal fields and of the un- 
employment that prevailed for a year or 
more in the district. 


Australia 
THE Governor of New South Wales, upon 


recommendation of the Labor Ministry, 
appointed twenty-five new members to the 
Legislative Council, thus assuring Labor 
control of the upper chamber of the Legis- 
lature. This addition, the largest ever made, 
raised the membership of the Council to 
ninety-nine. The press, with the exception 
of the Labor newspapers, criticized the Gov- 
ernor’s action, declaring that the Ministry, 
with its slender majority in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, should not have been given 
power to amend the Constitution of New 
South Wales by abolishing the Council. On 
the other hand, it was declared that the 
“swamping” of the upper chamber was 
primarily for the purpose of enabling the 
Labor Government to get through that body 
the legislation that it was elected to enact. 
It was stated further that Premier Lang had 
undertaken not to seek to abolish the Coun- 
cil until after the next general election, 
and that the sanction of the Colonial Office 
had been obtained for the creation of the 
new Labor councillors. 

The High Court of the Commonwealth 
on Dec. 18 ordered the release of Tom 
Walsh and Jacob Johannsen, President and 
Secretary, respectively, of the Seamen’s 
Union, who were arrested Nov. 20 and held 
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for deportation. 
Immigration act of July, 1925, under which 
the men were held, could not be construed 
as applicable to persons who had made 


their homes in Australia and become a 


part of the people of the Commonwealth. | 
The accusations against the two officials | 
were also declared to have lacked definite- 
ness as to the particular acts for which 
the Minister proposed to deport them. The 
effect of the decision was to weaken greatly © 
the effect of the deportation clauses of the 
act. 

Sir Henry Barwell, former Premier of 
South Australia, was on Dec. 18 elected by 


the State Legislature to the Commonwealth 
Senate, defeating the Labor candidate by _ 


4 votes. At the same time Mr. Butler was 
chosen to succeed Sir Henry Barwell as 
leader of the South Australian Liberal 
Party. ; 
Trade statistics for the fiscal year of 
the Commonwealth ended June 30, 1925, — 
showed a favorable balance of almost $24,- 


000,000. 
New Zealand 


ANALYSIS of the voting in the national — 
referendum on the licensing issue taken 
in New Zealand on Nov. 4, 1925, has’ been 
declared by the temperance forces of the 
Dominion to indicate increasing dissatis- 
faction with the present methods of the liq- 
uor business. Prohibition received 301.- 
299 votes, continuance of the present sys- 
tem 278,837, and State purchase and con- | 


trol 52,572. The great increase since 1922 


in the vote for continuance was said to have 
defeated prohibition by dividing the forces 
of the reformers. The New Zealand Alli- 
ance has now announced that it will seek 
an immediate and drastic reform of the 
liquor trade through legislative amend- 
ment of the licensing law. 


South Africa 
NATIVE policy continued to be the out- 


standing political question in the 
Union of South Africa during the period 
under review. General Smuts was declared 
to favor the calling of a national conven- 
tion to decide upon a national policy in this 
matter. 
The first trade commissioner of the 


The court held that the  _ 
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the moderate Nationalists. 
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Union of South Africa to the United States 
and Canada, Eric H. Louw, has established 
offices in New York. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom, the United States 
enjoyed the largest market in South Africa 
during the past year. Almost $9,000,000 
worth of American goods, mostly, manufac- 
tured products, were sold in the Union 
during that period. 

Dr. Malan, Minister of the Interior, 


speaking in Cape Town on Dec. 10, de- 


clared that the Union Government had re- 


jected the request of the Government of: 


India for a round-table conference upon 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
because, had it agreed to such a confer- 
ence, it would have had to be prepared to 


make concessions as to its proposed legisla- 


tion concerning Asiatics. The Minister an- 
nounced, however, that the Union Govern- 
ment had consented to receive the Indian 


deputation, and that the deputation would 


be given opportunity to proffer evidence 


‘before the Parliamentary Select Commit- 


tee after the bill had passed its second 


reading. 
| India 


(THE annual meeting of the Indian Na- 


tional Congress held at Cawnpore at 
the end of December under the Presidency 


of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu gave rise to an un- 


usual amount of political discussion 
throughout India. Control of the Congress, 
which was founded in 1885, has since 1907 
been bitterly fought for by the extreme and 
In 1920 the Ex- 
tremists captured the machinery of the Con- 
gress, and it thus came under Gandhi’s 
leadership. But last year he was success- 
fully challenged by the late C. R. Das. The 
existing dissensions within the Swaraj 
Party were reflected in the Cawnpore ses- 
sion, but despatches indicated that the 
Radicals finally obtained the upper hand. 
The most important resolution of the meet- 
ing called upon the Swarajist members of 
all of the Indian Legislatures to vacate 
their seats at the end of February, if by 
that time the Government has not given a 
satisfactory reply to the party’s demands 
for reforms. The weapon of civil disobedi- 
ence was also discussed, but there were se- 
rious differences of opinion as to its prac- 
ticability or desirability. 
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Shortly after the sessions of the Indian 
National Congress the All-India Moslem | 
League held its annual meeting at Alighur. 
There Sir Abdur Rahim, who for many 
years was a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, declared that Hindu politicians were 
carrying on propaganda which aimed at 
driving the Moslems out of the country. 
The Moslems, he said, would not like the 
Hindus to rule any more than the Hindus 
would like the Moslems to rule in the place 
of the British. In the activities of the 
Swarajists Sir Abdur saw no great demo- 
cratic movement, but an effort of the mid- 
dle class Windus to substitute their rule 
for that of the British administrators. The 
present, he added, was no time to grant 
responsible self-government to Indians, be- 
cause it was impossible to institute a com- 
mon general electorate of all classes of 
communities without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of large and important minorities. — 
The address was of special significance as 
evidence that the Moslem-Hindu differences 
are not confined to the ignorant masses of 
both groups which so frequently clash in 
bloody religious riots. Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
frank speech agreed in one respect with a 
statement made in November by Lord 
Sinha, who recently retired from the Gov- 
ernorship of Behar and Orissa and who de- 
clared that if self-government were offered 
to India he would: not take it until India 
was fully equipped for it. In a communica- 
tion recently received from a prominent 
Indian journalist in Calcutta the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Kelkar from— 
the executive of the Swaraj Party was de- 
clared to have been the outstanding event 
of December in Indian politics. These 
leaders resigned, the correspondent stated, 
hecause they were disgusted with the 
Swaraj talk of civil disobedience and non- 
payment of taxes, and because they be- 
lieved that wherever possible cooperation 
should be the aim of the party. The corre- 
spondent added: 


Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar have now evolved aS 


their program of responsive cooperation, and be- 
fore many days we shall see powerful National- 
ists as Ministers and as members inside the Cabi- 
nets of Provincial and central Governments. At 
present there is a great opportunity for the forma- 
tion of a united Nationalist Party of Liberals, In- 
dependents and responsive cooperators, because 
the policies of all of these are alike. Their ideal 


of Swazaj is what Lord Sinha has defined as 
“democratic government.” United national ac- 
tivity is required to educate the electorate, to pre- 
pare the country for a great national awakening, 

- so that before 1929 (when the present scheme of 
_ government is to be examined by the British Gov- 
ernment with a view ic further advances) we 
shall be thoroughly fit for self-government and 

~ not a voice may be raised to declare that the Re- 
forms experiment has not been given sufficient 
trial. 


___. The Viceroy on Dec. 19 received a depu- 
tation of Indians from South Africa, who 
an = 

_ presented a petition dealing with the dis- 
_ abilities under which Indians suffer in the 
Union and the apprehensions entertained 
in regard to contemplated anti-Asiatic legis- 
- lation by the South African Government. 
_ The petition ended with a prayer that the 


£ 
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Indian Government should again press the 

Union for a round-table conference on the 

subject, and that, if this were refused, the 

Viceroy should request the King to disal- 

low the Asiatics bill in question. The Vice- 
roy pointed out that the Indian Govern- 

ment had recently despatched a deputation 

to South Africa to investigate the situation 

of Indians there. 

Returns from the general election for the © 
Council of State, the upper chamber of the 
Indian Legislature, indicated that the new © 
Council will be very similar in political 
composition to its predecessor. The Coun- 
cil of State is composed of thirty-three 
elected and twenty-six nominated members, 
excluding the President. Of the nominated 
members not more than nineteen may be 
officials. 


[FRANCE AND BELGIUM] 


month was centred upon two out- 
; standing political developments—the 
resignation on Dec. 15 of M. Louis 
- Loucheur, the Minister of Finance, who was 
succeeded in office by Senator Paul Dou- 
-. mer, and the announcement on Dec. 29 that 
Premier Briand had persuaded his six 
Radical Ministers to support M. Doumer’s 
budget program, thus bridging a serious 
governmental crisis. The change in Fi- 
nance Ministers and M. Briand’s political 
victory combined to strengthen public con- 
fidence, which had been badly shaken by 
the uncertainty of the political situation, 
and the persistent decline of the franc. 
The resignation of M. Loucheur occa- 
sioned- little surprise. During the two 
weeks of his incumbency, the Finance Min- 
ister submitted many fiscal programs, vir- 
tually all of which were rejected by the 
Finance Commission. After repeated re- 
_ buffs, M. Loucheur appeared before the 
Commission on Dec. 15 and withdrew his 
_ demand for 8,000,000,000 francs additional 
taxes, which the commission had opposed 


3 P mont attention in France during the 


TNA EET eet a, SE AY LOE RR eel San Ne I 
Se eT ne ee as de : “ 


- Senator Doumer, France’s New Finance Minister 
>] 


~The New Fiscal Program—Briand’s Victory for Government Proposals 
—Syrian and Moroccan Policies Approved by Parliament— 
Ministerial Changes in Belgium 


as excessive, and substituted a demand for 
5,900,000,000 francs additional taxes. The 
reduction, however, was not sufficient for 
the Commission, and M. Loucheur’s pro- 
posal was again rejected. The Minister of 
Finance thereupon resigned, and on Dec. 16 
Premier Briand appointed Senator Doumer 
to this difficult post. The change of Min- 
isters was welcomed by the French press, 
which had been virtually a unit in con- 
demning the proposals of M. Loucheur. | 

The new Minister at once took up the 
task of balancing the budget. Simultane- » 
ously with the assumption of office by M. 
Doumer, the Socialists renewed their cam- 
paign for a more rigid enforcement of the 
existing tax laws. In a public statement, 
the Socialists asserted that, though there 
are 352,000 privately owned pleasure auto- 
mobiles in France, only 190,000 people 
pay income tax on incomes declared at 
$1,200 and over. 

An outline of M. Doumer’s fiscal pro- 
gram was finally made public on Dec. 22. 
The Finance Minister proposed to meet the 
4,500,000,000-franc deficit in the budget 


f 
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in two ways: by. an 
increase of 2,000,000,- 
000 in the sales tax, 
and by the utilization 
of the 3,000,000,000 
francs which, it was 
expected, would accrue 
to the Government 
from the tax laws en- 
acted while M. Lou- 
cheur was Minister of 
Finance. The Loucheur 
tax law was enacted on 
Dec. 4 as an offset to 
the increase in the cir- 
culation of currency, 
and represented virtually the sole accom- 
plishment of that Minister’s Administra- 
tion. 

M. Doumer’s program met with consid- 
erable opposition. The Socialists, who had 
rejected as excessive M. Loucheur’s plan to 
raise 6,000,000,000 francs by new taxation, 
now attacked M. Doumer’s proposals as 
insufficient. The Finance Minister ignored 
his critics, however, and devoted himself to 
a hasty completion of his fiscal bill, so that 
this measure might be presented to the 
Cabinet before adjournment for the Christ- 
mas holidays. The Radical-Socialist group 

then started shaping a fiscal policy of its 

own, and on Dec. 23 the first Socialist bill 
was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies. 
This measure provided for the exploitation 
of the French tobacco monopoly through a 
stock company with a capital of 30,000,- 
000,000 francs (about $1,150,000,000). 
The introduction of this bill had been: in- 
spired by reports of an offer made by an 
American tobacco corporation to take over 
the tobacco monopoly on a long-term lease. 
The presentation of the Socialist tobacco 
bill was followed on Dec. 26 by an an- 
nouncement that the powerful Left group, 
led by former Premier Herriot and M. 
Blum, had completed a new program for 
the balancing of the 1926 budget. This 
program called for a reduction of 800,000.- 
000 francs in the budget by nation-wide 
economies, and contained many drastic 
provisions with respect to the income tax; 
increases as high as 200 per cent. were 
recommended, with prison terms and sus- 
pension of civil rights for all who failed 
lo pay taxes. 


Senator Paul Doumer, 

who succeeded Louis 

Loucheur as French 
Finance Minister 


The issue thus narrowed down to a con- 
test between the Briand Government, which 
supported the Doumer program, and the 
Left Cartel, which was solidly behind the 
Herriot-Blum proposals. The six Radical 
members of the Cabinet indicated on Dec 
28 that they would refuse to endorse M. 
Doumer’s plan. Throughout that day M. 
Briand fought strenuously to win the Rad- 
ical Ministers to his side. The contest was. 
one of the most bitter in the career of this 
statesman, who eventually began to show 
the physical effects of the strain; during 
the latter part of December M. Briand was | 
in daily consultation with a physician. 
Mentally, however, the Premier was at his 
best. He persuaded M. Doumer to make 
certain modifications in his program to 
placate the Radicals. Armed with these 
concessions, M. Briand faced the insurgent 
six in a Cabinet meeting on Dec. 29. He 
bluntly invited the Radicals either to ap- 
prove the Government’s fiscal proposals or 
to resign. He refused to permit the retire- 
ment of M. Doumer and refused to surren- — 
der the reins of Government, stating that 
unless the Radicals approved the budget 
program he would organize a new Min- 
istry with the help of the Right Centre. 
The result was a complete victory for the 
Premier. The Radicals, who had hoped to 
precipitate the Government’s defeat, thus — 
clearing the way for a new Radical Min- 
istry under Herriot, found themselves out- 
manoeuvred. They bent to the inevitable — 
and announced that they would accept M.. 
Doumer’s financial proposals. M. Briand’s 
victory was enthusiastically acclaimed in 
all but the Radical press. 


When the Cabinet meeting adjourned, ~ 


the Government issued the following state- 
ment: 

M. Paul Doumer submitted to his colleagues 
the final text of his proposals. He declared his 
intention to submit shortly to the Chamber a 
project of reform of direct taxation conformable 
to democratic principles. These projects, how- 
ever, cannot be immediately voted and applied so 
as to bring in revenue during the early part of | 
1926. And, furthermore, it seems to the Minister 
of Finance that the increase in direct taxation 
voted Dec. 4 was so heavy that a further increase 
in direct taxation during next year [1926] is 
inadvisable. 

In these circumstances M. Doumer proposes to 
meet all the budget charges, the immediate needs 
of the Treasury, repayment of Bank of France 


_ amortization of the floating debt by the following 
_ Measures: i 
_ “By further economies and improvement of tax 
collection by measures against fraud; by the 
_ creation of a tax on exports; by a tax on Bourse 
_ operations; by an increase in the price of to- 
bacco, and an exceptional temporary tax on pay- 
~ ments, the manner of the collection of which will 
be established by decree.” 
_ The victory of M. Briand did not in any 
___ way weaken the strength of M. Herriot, as 
was indicated on Jan. 12, when the Radical 
leader was re-elected President of. the 
~ Chamber of Deputies by a substantial ma- 
jority. 
The financial problem was only one of 
several which gave the: Government con- 
cern during the month. The question of. 
responsibility for the revolt in Syria 
against French rule came up in the Senate 
on Dec. 17 and in the Chamber of Depu- 
— ties on Dec. 18. The Syrian question was 
_ perhaps the worst of many problems in- 
_ herited by M. Briand when he took the 
Premiership. Debate in the Senate centred 
- about the personality of General Sarrail, 
the French High Commissioner in Syria, 
who was recently deposed. M. Briand in- 
terrupted the discussion to tell of the vari- 
ous reforms which France was effecting in 
this mandated State, citing especially the 
construction of schools, roads, hospitals 
and the development of the country’s re- 
sources. Sharp as was the debate on the 
Syrian question in the Senate, the discus- 
sion on this issue in the Chamber was yet 
more bitter. General Sarrail, who was a 
Herriot appointee, entered the public gal- 
lery in the Chamber during the debate. 
His appearance was the signal for a violent 
demonstration by the Nationalists, who 
~ compelled the suspension of the session for 
an hour. Nationalist Deputies angrily de- 
~ nounced the former Commissioner as re- 
sponsible for the loss of French prestige 
in Syria. Debate on the Syrian question 
__was resumed in the Chamber on Dec. 20, 
when further criticism of General Sarrail 
_ was heard. 
Premier Briand in a forceful address 
conceded the facts cited by the critics, but 
- urged that consideration also be given to 
the “splendid work now being done in 
Syria by the new Commissioner, M. de 
Jouvenel,” who, the Premier added, “has 


advances and the creation of a sinking fund for — 
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been greeted most cordially by all factions | 


in that country.” M. Briand’s eloquence 
won a victory for the Government; @ mo- 
tion expressing confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s Syrian policy was carried by 300 
votes to 29, the Socialists and part of*the 
Right refraining from voting. \ - % 
The month was pre-eminently one of 
personal triumph for the Prime Minister. 
A notable tribute was paid to M. Briand 
on Dec. 19 when he appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Commission to tell of 
his work at the Locarno Conference. Fol- 
lowing his address a resolution expressing 
confidence in the Government’s foreign 
policy was adopted. In supporting the 
motion, several members of the Commis- 


sion who were members of the Parliamen- 


tary Opposition added their praise for the © 
work that had been accomplished. 

Foremost among developments in the 
Moroccan situation was the renewal by 
Abd-el-Krim, Riffian leader, of his over- 
tures for peace. Gordon Canning, a Cap- 
tain in the British Army, arrived in Paris 
on Dec, 22 bearing credentials from Abd- 
el-Krim authorizing him to act as inter- 
mediary in peace negotiations. Canning 
stated that Krim was anxious to live at 
peace with the French and that Krim’s only 
vital demand was that the Riff be granted 
“an autonomous form of government simi- 
lar to that of Canada.” The envoy was 
denied an interview with Premier Briand, 
who declared that any such meeting would 
imply recognition of Krim and thus would 
only prolong the war; the Premier stated 
that negotiations would have to be under- 
taken jointly by France and Spain and 
then only with the individual tribes. The 
Government’s stand was approved by the 
Chamber on Dec. 30, following which ac- 
tion the Chamber voted 440,000,000 francs 
as Moroccan credits. Meanwhile, dis- 
patches from Casablanca and Tangier in- 
dicated a general desire on the part of the 
formerly rebellious Riff tribes to submit 
to French authority; on Dec. 19 800 fami- 
lies in the region of Ouezzan, northwest of 
Fez, sent their submissions to the French 
authorities, and this move was followed by 
important submissions of tribal units in 
other parts of the country. 

The cost in lives of the Moroccan in- 
surrection was revealed on Dec. 23 when 
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the Government announced that the cas- 
ualties aggregated 11,419 killed, wounded 
and missing; this total was divided as fol- 


lows: Killed—officers 140, other ranks 


- 2,500 (780 French); wounded—officers 
259, other ranks 7,300 (1,800 French) ; 

missing—officers 20, other ranks 1,200 
_ (225 French). 

The trend toward higher prices con- 
tinued during the month. 

Impressive ceremonies were held at the 
Elysée Palace, Paris, on Dec. 21, when 
Mer. Ceretti, the Papal Nuncio, received 
the Cardinal’s red hat from the hands of 
Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris. 
The exaltation of Mer. Ceretti was wit- 
nessed by President Doumergue, Premier 
Briand and a notable assembly of other 
dignitaries. 

The prevalent impression that France’s 
birth rate had fallen was contradicted on 
Dec. 28 by M. Durafour, Minister of 
Labor, in an address before the Chamber 
of Deputies. “The figures for 1924,” M. 
Durafour stated, “show that in that year 
the birth rate in France surpassed even 
the 1913 average. There were 192 births 
to every 10,000 inhabitants in 1924, as 
against 191 in 1913.” It was announced 
by the Government that a census of the 


population of France and Algeria would 


be taken on March 7, 1926. 

The annual report of the Prefect of Po- 
lice of Paris, which was submitted to the 
Municipal Council on Dec. 30, showed a 
steady increase in all forms of crime. Dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the year the 
Paris police arrested nearly 12,000 per- 
sons for violations of the law; 16 per cent. 
of those arrested were foreigners, as 
against 10 per cent. in 1924. Traffic ac- 
cidents increased to an alarming extent; 
_ 145,000 persons were knocked down by 
vehicles and 127 were killed. 

Senator Jules Meline, distinguished Par- 
liamentarian and Premier of France from 
1896 to 1898, including the period of the 
Dreyfus case, died on Dec. 21, aged 87. 


Belgium 
[ MPORTANT Ministerial changes oc- 


curred in Belgium during the month 
under review. The reorganization of the 
Government was brought about by the res- 


ignation on Dec. 11, 1925, of M. Paul 
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Tschoffen (Catholic) from the post of 
Minister of Justice. 
Government organ, subsequently  an- 
nounced that Prime Minister Poullet, who 
had also held the portfolio of Minister of 
Economic Affairs, would relinquish the 
subordinate office and would instead take 
ever the duties of Minister of Justice. It — 
was also announced that Count Pierre de | 
Liedekerke (Catholic) had been appointed — 
Minister of Economic Affairs. aay 
A reorganization of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs was announced by M. Vander- 
velde, Foreign Minister, on Dec. 28. Chief — 
among the changes instituted by M. Van- 
dervelde was the creation of a new branch 
of the Ministry known as the Direction 
Générale du Commerce Extérieur (General 
Administration for Foreign Commerce). 
The question of national finances, which 
had been a vexing issue since Autumn, © 
1925, reached the point of specific action. © 
The Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 28, 1925, . 


approved a bill providing for new sales — 


taxes which, it was estimated, would add 
980,000,000 francs to the Federal revenue; 
the bill was opposed by the Liberal Depu- 
ties on the ground that it would effect an 
excessive preponderance of indirect taxes. _ 


A policy of rigid economy was adopted 


by the Government on Dec. 17, 1925. It 
was stated that, consistent with the new 
program, the heads of the various admin- 
istrative departments had been requested 


to effect the maximum of reductions in — 


their budgets for the ensuing year. The 
new policy was promptly enforced in the 
Ministry of National Defense. It was an- 
nounced that this department would con- 
centrate its divisions, thereby vacating five 
separate offices, at an annual saving of | 
120,000 francs; other measures of economy 
adopted by the same department, including 


a sharp reduction in personnel, effected an 


additional saving of 700,000 francs an- 
nually. “These savings,” a Government 
statement added, “are but an example of 


what the nation can do toward reducing — 


the burden of the Treasury. It is unques- 
tionable that the other servants of the 
nation, wherever situated, will be patriotic 
enough to adopt this policy as their own, 
thus aiding in solving the great problem 


of finance which now confronts the Gov- ° | 


crnment.”’ 


Le Moniteur, official _ 
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_ Chancellor 
Autumn but had agreed to serve until the - 


-new Government. 
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Cabinet Reconstruction in Germany 


Dr. Luther Accepts Invitation to Form New Government After Failure 
by Dr. Koch—Austria’s Unemployment Crisis 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


hold the attention of the German 
After 


nation during the month. 


several efforts in other directions, Presi- 


dent von Hindenburg on Jan. 13 invited 
Luther, who resigned last 


appointment of his successor, to form a 
Dr. Luther accepted the 
invitation. The Chancellor’s decision to 
retain office was generally regarded with 
It was considered virtually 
certain that he would succeed in organizing 
a Ministry which would prove acceptable 
to the Reichstag. . 

These developments were the happy 


sequence to a protracted period of uncer- | 


tainty: Throughout the month the question 


issues. 


of the Ministry overshadowed all other 
Dr. Erich Koch, ex-Minister of the 


Interior and head of the Democratic Party, 


~.on Dec. 14 to form a new Ministry. 
-. cepting the mandate, Dr. Koch at once set 
~_ to work to construct a coalition Govern- 
ment which would have the backing of the 
four middle parties, viz., the German 


and the Socialist. 


folios. 


was invited by President von Hindenburg 


Ac- 


People’s Party, the Democrat, the Centrist 
In the course of a few 
hours he succeeded in filling all the port- 
Four ex-Chancellors—Hermann 
Mueller (Socialist), Dr. Marx (Centrist) , 


Dr. Luther and Dr. Stresemann (German 


People’s Party) were slated respectively 
- for the Vice Chancellorship and the Minis- 


tries of Justice, Commerce and Foreign 
Affairs. But the would-be Chancellor’s 
efforts soon came to naught owing to his 
inability to find a platform or program 


- acceptable to all the coalition parties. So 


far as foreign affairs were concerned he 
experienced little difficulty: foreign policy 
would. be conducted in the “spirit of 
Locarno”; efforts would be made to in- 


duce the Allies to evacuate all German ter- 
TAT 


ritory at-the earliest possible moment and 
to modify their restrictions on German 
aviation, and the countries of Europe 
would be urged to cooperate in holding a 
World Economic Conference. In domestic 
matters, which proved to be the rock upon 


which his plans foundered, he recom- 


mended that the republican Constitution 
be preserved and anti-republican agitation 
suppressed; that a commission of experts 
be appointed to inquire into the whole 
question of taxation, and he made recom: 
mendations for revision of legislation in 
this regard; that the Washington Labor 
Convention, providing among other things 
for an eight-hour day, be ratified on condi- 
tion that it was also ratified by Germany’s 
industrial competitors, France, Britain and 
Belgium; that industrial amalgamations be 
approved and unprofitable establishments 
closed; and, finally, that the closest co- 
operation between the State and industry 
be fostered. = 

Although this program contained many 
cf the planks advocated by the Socialist 
Party, it was, nevertheless, unsatisfactory 
to that body in that it did not embody the 
entire social reform plan of the Socialists. — 
Leaders of the Socialist Party, particularly 
Herr Loebe, insisted that Dr. Koch’s pro- 
gram should, at the very least, promise 
higher salaries for State officials, addi- 
tional relief for the millions of unem- 
ployed, and pledge resistance to the de- 
mands of the Hohenzollerns and other ex- 
rulers for State compensation. Were the 
Socialists, said they, to join a government 
:t the expense of surrendering their prin- 
ciples, it would in all probability cost the 
party hundreds of thousands of Labor 
votes and strengthen the Communists’ hold 
on the working classes. As soon as the So- 
cialists rejected his program Dr. Koch 
abandoned his efforts and returned the 
governmental mandate to the President. 
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The Republican as well as the Opposition 
press blamed what they termed the 
Socialists’ exorbitant social and economic 
demands for Dr. Koch’s failure. Germania, 
the Centrist organ, denounced their ob- 
struction as “a blow against the republic 
and parliamentary system.” Indeed, ex- 
Chancellors Marx and Wirth and Dr. Koch 
conducted a nation-wide campaign, con- 
demning the Socialists for sabotaging the 
“Republican solid front” by their ob- 
stinacy. 

Pending formation of a new Government, 
Dr. Luther and his Cabinet continued to 
carry on the affairs of their departments. 
Dr. Luther declared that every caution 
would be taken to allow no rash financial 
measure to be set in motion during this 
interim. This determination, however, did 
rot restrain him from advising the Reichs- 
tag to give the lower ranks of the Govern- 
ment employes a Christmas bonus. Ac- 
cordingly funds estimated to total 54,000,- 
Q00 gold marks were voted. Federal func- 
tidnaries drawing the lowest wages received 
a sum equal to one-fourth of their monthly 
pay, while the next higher classes, includ- 
ang locomotive engineers, received one- 
fifth. 

~ Charges on the part of the Nationalists 
that the Centrists and Socialists had re- 
guested - Secretary-General Drummond of 
the League of Nations to accord them three 
each of the secretarial posts to be attrib- 
uted to the Reich after Germany’s entry 
into the League led to a barrage of denials 
from the leaders of the accused parties. 
Searcely had these been uttered, however, 
before another charge was made that Sec- 
retary Drummond had complained to the 
German Consul General at Geneva about 
the submission of lists of would-be office- 
holders by German political groups. This 
aroused bitter attacks on the Foreign Of- 
fice. To quiet the storm, ex-Chancellor 
Marx revealed that in response to private 
request he had made certain informal 
suggestions about how the League posts 
should be filled and had so informed the 
German Government. Finally, on Jan. 9, 
Foreign Minister Stresemann summarily 
put an end to the accusations by publicly 
absolving the accused factions from any 
unethical procedure and the Ministry from 
insi~ uations of intrigue or illicit job hunt- 


ing. He added that the League appointees — 


should be experts, able to “cooperate har- 
moniously with their colleagues.” 

The German budget for the financial 
year 1925-1926 was accepted by the Reichs- 
rat on Dec. 19. The ordinary revenue 
amounted to 7,412,000,000 marks and the 
ordinary expenditure to 7,118,000,000 


marks, but the revenue was brought up to— 


its figure by inclusion of 220,000,000 
marks from the surplus of the previous 
year. The extraordinary budget showed 


a revenue of 6,860,000 marks and an ex- _ 


penditure of 310,100,000 marks. Of the 
ordinary revenue, 4,874,000,000 marks was 


derived from taxation of incomes, sales 


and transports, and 2,066,000,000 marks 
from customs and excise. Of the ordinary 
expenditure, the sum of 2,337,000,000 
marks was made over to the Federal States 
and the municipalities and the communes 
as their share of the general receipts, the 
expenditure of which is controlled by the 
Central Government. Other expenditures, 


apart from reparation payments and pay- 


ments resulting from the war, were given 
as 3,978,000,000 marks. Germany’s own 
war payments were represented by the 
sum of 238,000,000 marks. Seven months 
of the second annuity year come within 
the period of the present budget and the 
reparation payments are given as 496,000,- 
000 marks. z 

Both revenues and expenditures were 
less than the estimates. Revenues from 


taxation were less than was expected, cus- 


toms and excise duties were considerably 
more. Two items of revenue which ap- 
peared in the estimates—the proceeds from 
the sale of the railway preference shares 
(291,000.000 marks) and profit from 
seignorage on the coinage, estimated at 
225,000,000 marks—have disappeared 
from the budget. The estimated expendi- 
ture on the amount paid to the States and 


Communes and that on the general ad-- 


ministration of the Reich have together 
been reduced by about 700,000,000 marks. 
Almost all the public services showed in- 
creases in their expenditure—the Foreign 
Ministry a further 20,000,000 marks for 
higher salaries, the Ministry of the Interior 
206,000,000 more for higher police expen- 
diture, the Reichswehr Ministry 63,000,000 


more for replenishing munitions and in- 


Te West 


months of the current fiscal 


creasing pay, the Navy 86,000,000 for 


building two small cruisers, six large and 


a one small torpedo boat. 


In connection with the budget, it should 
be noted that although several public ser- 
vices, and especially finance, have been 
extensively centralized, the number of fed- 
eral and municipal officials is far higher 
than before the war. The Central Gov- 
ernment, which in 1913 employed 19,200 


_ people, now employs 94,300, of whom 72,- 


000 are in the financial departments. 
The return of the Federal Treasury for 


November showed revenue of 561,000,000. 
marks and expenditures of 609,000,000 


marks. The tax yield during the first eight 
year was 


4,795,000,000 marks, as against 6,343,000,- 


000 estimated for the entire twelve months. 
A particularly favorable point was the 


fact that taxes pledged for reparations 
yielded 1,201,000,000 marks in eight 


_months, as against an estimated 1,425,000,- 


000 for the entire year. 

The year-end analysis of the economic 
situation by the German press was pessi- 
mistic. Bankruptcies for 1925 numbered 
10,813, as against 5,719 in 1924 and a 
minimum of 252 in 1923. In banking cir- 


Es eles it was contended that half the bank- 


iuptcies for 1925 were those of mushroom 
_ concerns founded since 1919 under the con- 


ditions of currency inflation. The number 


of unemployed jumped from a little over 


a million in mid-December to approximate- 
ly 1,400,000 a month later. 
The new steel and dye trusts were re- 
ported to be nearing completion. Profes- 
sor Robert Bosch heads the directorate of 
the dye concern. To prevent restriction of 
competition in prices, the Cabinet intro- 
duced a bill extending control of the Gov- 


ernment over manufacturing cartels. The 


measure also forbade, under penalty, com- 
binations between two independent firms 
to restrict competition in bidding for con- 
tracts, and even went so far as to permit 
repudiation of contracts obtained in viola- 
tion of the law. 

The local option movement has gained 
ground in Germany, if the communal elec- 
tions in the Ruhr industrial city of Hagen 
could be taken as a criterion. Eighty-five 
per cent. of the voters favored allowing the 
community to decide whether they wished 


T 
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to have local option. Of this number 52 
per cent. were women. 

Only a few days earlier the Hamburg 
Chamber of Commerce took a stand against 
a proposal by sponsors of the dry move- 
ment that a local option bill be placed be- 
fore the Reichstag, on the ground that 
such a law was superfluous, since the na- 
tion has laws’ for fighting the misuse of 
alcohol. The Chamber cited the United 
States as an example of prohibition, say- 
ing the country had been demoralized by it. 
General Ludendorff wants prohibition 
taught in the schools. 


| Austria 
THE Austrian Cabinet, under Prime 


~ Minister Ramek, resigned office on 
Jan. 14, President Hainisch immediately 
requested the Premier to form a new Gov- — 


- ernment. 


Unemployment in Austria reached the 
highest number ever known on Dec. 
31, when Dr. Resch, Minister of Social 
Welfare, reported that 250,000 persons 
were idle. 
based on an average of only 130,000 re- 
ceiving unemployment doles, it was felt 
that the situation was likely to prove a 
serious burden on the State finances. Un- 
less Austria’s neighbors should negotiate: 
favorable trade treaties, Dr. Resch said, 
conditions would grow worse instead of 
better. In this connection, Vienna main- 
tained that the only hope for Austria, and 
indeed all Central Europe, was the aboli- 
tion, or at least the modification, of the 
prevailing high protective tariffs, In voic- 
ing this opinion the Austrian authorities 
came to the support of the economic ex- 
perts of the League of Nations, who some 
months ago pointed out the exter:t to which 
protectionism was ruining the succession 
States. Following the doctrine of neo-mer- 
cantilism, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo: 
slavia and adjoining States have restricted 
or prohibited imports on the ground that 
such a policy enabled them to retain their 
money in their own country. Instead of 
importing foreign goods they have, there- 
fore, according to the Austrians, estab- 
lished superfluous and unprofitable indus- 
tries. 


As the budget estimate was © 
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During the month many of the Viennese 
were stirred by reports of the revival of the 
Serbian Nationalist organization, Narodna 
Odbrana. What concerns them most is that 
the resurrection of this society may be for 
the purpose of winning over the Austrian 
Province of Carinthia, which contains some 
Slav inhabitants, though it decided by 
means of a plebiscite after the World War 
to remain a part of Austria. Another and 
perhaps more important reason for reor- 
ganization of the society was a desire to 
unite the various branches of the Slavs al- 
ready included in Yugoslavia, which gen- 
erally means in practice an attempt to “ser- 
bize” the Croats, Slovenes and Bosnians. 
The Narodna Odbrana was originally or- 
ganized in 1908, following Austria’s an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina for the 
purpose of uniting the southern Slavs. This 
object having been accomplished by the 
World War, the society languished after 
1918. - : 

Archduke Friedrich Habsburg, who lives 
in Hungary and who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrian Armies at the outset 
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of the World War and was also one of the 
biggest furnishers of supplies to the army, 
has been ordered by the Austrian courts to 
valorize the pensions he pays 300 aged 
Austrian ex-retainers to one-third their pre- 
war values. Friedrich is reported to enjoy 
an income of $3,000,000 a year. 
Divorces have increased considerably in 


Austria, while marriages have decreased, 


according to figures for the year 1925, is- 


sued by the official statistical bureau. Be-~ 


fore the World War there was only one 


divorce for every seventy marriages, now | 


there is one for every eight. 
extremely difficult in Austria until the So- 
cialists passed a new law after the war; 
this was believed to be responsible for the 
increase. How many of these easy di- 
vorces are legal is a question affecting all 
Austria, since the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to recognize those in which the per- 
sons involved are Catholics unless they 
have had the Church’s sanction. Last year 
134 marriages were thus invalidated on the 
ground that the divorce of one or both par- 
ties previously obtained was illegal. 


{ITALY] i 


Drastic Changes Passed by Italian Parliament 


Fascist Prestige to Be Upheld at Home and Abroad—Compulsory 
Settlement of Labor Disputes—Extensions of Centralized 
Government Policy 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


Professor of History, Vassar College 


adjourned on Dec. 19 for the Christ- 

mas holidays, after having been in 
session just a month. During this brief 
time they put through the much-discussed 
program of legislation which had been pre- 
sented by the Fascist Government. The 
changes involved were of a fundamental 
character and may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The law empowering the Government 
to revoke the citizenship and confiscate the 
property of any Italian abroad who utters 
words or commits acts which, even though 
they do not constitute crimes, the Govern- 
ment considers likely to cause. disorders 


B ai houses of the Italian Parliament 


i 


within the realm or damage the prestige 
of the existing régime abroad. 

2. The law making the Premier respon- 
sible only to the King, instead of jointly to 
the King and Parliament as heretofore, and 
also providing for the fining or imprison- 


ment of those speaking or acting in a man-_ 


ner derogatory to him. 

3. The law recognizing the Fascist em- 
ployers’ association and the Fascist labor 
union as the only organizations through 
which workmen may present demands con- 
cerning working conditions and wages and 
employers may present their conditions of 


employment. This bill also provides for - 


the compulsory adjudication of all dis- 


ivorce was © 
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putes between employers and employes by 
special labor courts created under the pro- 
visions of the law, this being designed to 
abolish strikes and lockouts, The Fascist 
claim is that the law is intended to initiate 
a new method of class cooperation in pro- 
duction to replace the epoch of class 
struggles. 

4. The law establishing a system of gov- 
ernment by “podestas” appointed by the 
central Government for all Communes of 
less than 5,000 population, thus virtually 
eliminating the system of local and ad- 
ministrative electious. 

3. The law giving extensive administra- 
live powers to all prefects in the kingdom, 
who also are appointed by the central Gov- 
ernment. 

6. The law giving the Government wide 
powers to govern by decree instead of hav- 
ing to wait for laws to be enacted by 
Parliament. 

In the closing sitting the Chamber of 
Deputies ratified the commercial treaty 
with Germany, providing for a mutual re- 
duction of tariffs. 

Much excitement was aroused by the re- 
port that Premier Mussolini intended to 
proclaim Italy an empire. This was not 
to be an Italian Empire, a Roman Fascist 
was quoted as asserting, as such a title 
might wound foreign’ susceptibilities, but 
rather a resurrection of the Roman Em- 
pire. The truth of this report was denied 
by the semi-official Stefani Agency, which 
declared it to be “absolutely fantastic.” A 
spiritual empire, not a territorial one, was 
Mussolini’s aim. Mussolini himself in a 
recent interview declared that what he 
meant was an attitude of mind. The Ital- 
ian word “Impero,” he explained, has 
more than one significance. It may mean 
a form of government, especially that form 
of organization which in the first centuries 
of the Christian era dominated the world 
from Rome. But it also signifies force, 
power, control. It was in the latter sense 
that he used it—as signifying the ca- 
pacity for the expansion of intellectual and 
moral prestige beyond national frontiers. 
In this connection Italy’s efforts to spread 
Italian culture in South Tyrol have aroused 
bitter criticism outside of Italy. 


One newspaper, together with other 
organs of the Fascist press, denounced the 
proposed disarmament conference and the 
“Spirit of Locarno” as “attempts to anes: 
thetize the world into believing that all is 
well.” In the present state of things, de- 
clared the Impero, pacifist propaganda is 
positively dangerous. “Experience has an- 
nihilated all attempts to solve in inter- 
national councils the great economic prob- 
lems of the uncontrollable desire for ex- 
pansion of young, overcrowded, virile 
nations. The idea that a purely cerebral 
effort can prevent a spontaneous formation 
cf human avalanches tending to overflow 
koundaries, when these are too limited, is 
always fatal to peoples which make it the 
basis of their foreign policy.” 

In the internal development of Italy a 
notable event was the induction into office, 
on Dec. 31, of Senator Filippo Cremonesi 
as Governor of Rome and the simultaneous 
announcement of plans for the develop- 
ment of the city. “My ideas are clear, my 
orders precise,’ Mussolini is reported to 
have declared in his speech at the inaugu- 
ration. “Vast, well-ordered, powerful as 
in the days of the First Empire of Augustus, 
Rome must again become the wonder of the 
whole world.” eee 

Another notable event in the program 
for the development of Italy’s spiritual 
and artistic development was the decree of 
the Cabinet on Jan. 2 creating’a Royal 
Academy of Italy, an institution to be 
modeled after the French Academy with 
its “Forty Immortals.” The Cabinet also — 
established another instrument for the de- 
velopment of national cultural and moral 
life under strict Fascist control, viz.: The 
National Organization for Assisting the 
Physical and Moral Education of Youth. 

While preparations are thus being made 
for the future, the Fascist Party, according 
to its leaders, is becoming so popular and 
local organizations are being so bombarded 
with applications that it is necessary to be 
on guard against the entrance of “undesir- 
ables.” How extensive is the Opposition, 
cn the other hand, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain, on account of the rigid censorship 
exercised over the press. The forced resig- 
nation of Senator Albertini from the Cor- 
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riere della Sera a few weeks ago on account 
cf his persistent opposition to the Musso- 
lini Government was followed by the an- 
nouncement that I] Mattino of Naples had 
keen obliged to suspend publication. 
Founded in 1891 by Matilda Serao, the 
famous novelist, it became the most widely 
read newspaper in the south of Italy and 
ranked in importance next to the Corriere 
cella Sera. A violent campaign directed 
by the Fascist Mezzogiorno was carried 
en for some time against the Mattino and 
culminated in the suppression of the latter. 
The editor of the Mattino, together with 
the editors of the Stampa and the Corriere 
di Napoli, were recently convicted of pub- 
lishing libels against the army and were 
sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment, 
a fine and costs. It is libelous statements 
of this kind, the Fascist press contends, 
which justify the restrictions on the press. 
Some sections of the Fascist press, how- 
ever, admit that one effect of the censor- 
ship has been to make the papers extremely 
dull and colorless, and they even question 
whether it has been wholly advantageous 
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for Italy that its entire press should be 
cbliged to reflect the aims of Fascism. 


The Vatican 


N Dec. 24 the Pope officially ended 

Holy Year by closing the holy door 
of St. Peter’s. The ceremony was carried 
cut in the midst of a vast throng, said to 
number more than 70,000 persons. 

A papal encyclical was announced on 
Dec. 27, addressed to Catholic Bishops 
throughout the world, instituting a new 
Catholic feast to be observed the last Sun- 
day in October and to be known as the 
Feast of the Kingdom of Christ. 

The Pope ned a Bull on Jan. 4 pro- 
claiming the year 1926 a jubilee year for. 
the entire world. This means that the 
conditions which during the holy year of 
1925 applied to Rome only with respect. 
to holy year indulgences will apply during 
the present year to the entire world. 

Queen Margherita, widow of King Hum- 
bert and mother of King Victor Emmanuel 
III, died on Jan. 4 at her villa at Bordi- 
ghera at the age of 75 years, 


[EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS] 


Ramifications of Hungarian Counterfeiting Plot 


Hungary Stirred by Sensational Windischgraetz Case—Greece Under 
Dictatorship—Rumanian Royal Heir’s Renunciation 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


Albania 


HE pledges made by the Albanian 
Government in 1922 in return for 
recognition by the United States 
have finally been given full sanction of 
law. The Tirana Parliament has unani- 
mously approved conventions by which 
Albania agrees to recognize passports is- 
sued by the United States to Albanians 
who become naturalized Americans, and 
also a convention which commits the Ti- 
rana Government to insert a most-favored- 
nation clause in.any commercial treaty 
with the United States. 
The Tirana Government has asked that 
the question of the Moslems of Albanian 


origin in Greece be placed on the agenda 
of the thirty-seventh session of the been 
Council. 


Bulgaria 


[HE long incipient Bulgarian Cabinet 


crisis came suddenly to a head on Jan. 
3, when Premier Tsankov resigned and 
King Boris charged André Liaptschev with 
the formation of a Ministry. Himself as- 
suming the Portfolio of the Interior, the 
incoming Premier presented the new Cabi- 
net to the King on Jan. 4. Liaptschev is 
of Macedonian origin—a politician rather 
than a soldier—and his accession is con- 
sidered likely to increase the tension 
toward Belgrade. The change is consid- 


oka 


! 
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ered a victory for King Boris, who long 

has desired Tsankoy’s resignation as a 
means of promoting internal peace. 

_ Stung to action by the oft-repeated 
charge that it was living by terrorism, the 
Tsankov Government went to the Sobranje 
shortly before Christmas with a requesi for 
authority to grant general amnesty to all 
political offenders, not only the two thou- 

_sand or more in prison in Bulgaria but 
the six or eight thousand who had taken 
refuge in Vienna and other foreign cities. 
The only exceptions were to be persons 
drectly implicated in murder. It was 
planned to rush the bill through Parlia- 

‘ment and have the King sign it, so that 
it might take effect in early January. 
Among the prisoners expected to be af- 
fected were ten members of the former 
Stambuliski Cabinet. 

On Dec. 30 the Governments of Great 
Britain, France and Italy communicated to 
the Sofia Foreign Office their. decision to 
end the interallied military control for 
the reason that Bulgaria had fulfilled all 
of her treaty obligations. The Military 
Control Commission began a final inspec- 
tion on the same day, following which it 
was to pass out of existence. 


Czechoslovakia 


OLLOWING the parliamentary elec- 
tions of Nov. 15 and 22, the Agrarian 
Premier, Svehla, tendered his resignation, 
on the ground that his Government as con- 
stituted had come off without a dependable 
majority. President Masaryk asked him 
to continue in office, with a reconstructed 
Ministry; and this he attempted to do. 
Failing in his efforts to rebuild a Cabinet 
to his liking—chiefly because of Populist 
(Clerical) objection to the Social Demo- 
crat named for the Portfolio of Education 
—he reported on Nov. 30 that the attempt 
was useless, and, on his recommendation, 
the former Populist Minister of Public 
Health, Mgr. Sramek, was invited to try 
his hand. He also failed, and finally, 
on Dec. 9, it was announced that the new 
Ministry would, after all, be headed by 
Svehla. 
As finally constituted, the Ministry con- 
sisted of four Czechoslovak Republicans 
(Svehla’s party), three Clericals, three 
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Czechoslovak Socialists, two Social Demo- 
crats, one National Democrat and one mem- 
ber of the Small Traders’ Party. The old 
coalition was thus renewed, with merely 
the addition of a representative of the last- 
mentioned group. All except two of the 
Ministers are members of Parliament; and — 
in line with the views of Dr. Masaryk, ex- 
pressed in his recently published memoirs, 
these two are technical experts in the do- 
mains of administration to which they are 
assigned, i. e., finance and Slovakian af- 
fairs. It was at all times a foregone con- 
clusion that Dr. Benés would continue as 
Foreign Minister. : 

The stormy character of mid-European 
parliamentary life received fresh illustra- 


tion at the opening sessions of the new 


Parliament on Dec. 17 and 18. When the 
Premier tried to read the program of the 
new Government his voice was drowned by 
tumultuous demonstrations, punctuated 
with free-for-all fights, and dominated by 
the singing of Communist anthems. Cabi- 
net members were pelted with heavy bun- 
dles of papers, while shouts of “Resign! 
Resign!” were incessant. Those mainly 
responsible for the pandemonium were the 
German Nationalists, who demanded a ces- 
sation of wholesale dismissals of German 
civil servants, the Communists, who wanted 
Tansik, one of their elected members now 
in prison, liberated, and the Slovaks, who 
pressed the autonomy question. 

It was expected that on account of the 
stronger position of the Clericals Minis- 
terial agreement upon policy would be 
even more difficult than in the preceding 
Government. 


Greece 


(THE League of Nations Council, in ses- 

sion at Geneva Dec. 14, adopted the 
report of a special commission which had — 
investigated the hostilities during October 
on the Bulgar-Greek frontier and imposed 
a fine and damages on Greece amounting 
to 30,000,000 levas (about $219,000). De- 
spite previous threats to take the case to 
the World: Court, Greece accepted the de- 
cision in good spirit and even thanked the 
Council for absolving her from the charge 
of premeditated action. The Council also 
adopted the report of the commission of 
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inquiry fixing a modus vivendi along the 
frontier, and recommended that the neutral 
officers called for in the plan be supplied 
by the Swedish Government.. It was com- 
monly understood that the intervention of 
the League of Nations on Oct.’ 23 in the 
Greco-Bulgar dispute saved Europe from 
war by the scant margin of two and one- 
balf hours. 

On Jan. 3 Premier Pangalos announced 
what amounted to a military dictatorship. 
Since July, however, when the Michala- 
kopulos Government was overthrown, the 
General has effectively held the reins of 
sovernment at Athens, and the proclama- 
tion made at a military banquet amid great 
applause constituted hardly more than an 
official recognition of an actual situation. 
Tt was received with high favor in military 
circles, although the head of the Navy, 
Admiral Hadjikyriascos, resigned in pro- 
test. On Jan. 4 the new dictator solemnly 
declared the Greek Republican Constitution 
null and void. Two days later he asserted 
that he had discovered a plot for the return 
oi King George to the throne and “revenge 
for the five Royalist Ministers who were 
snot during the revolution of 1924.” 

In his speech of Jan. 3, and in subsequent 
communications, the Premier argued that 
experiments with the parliamentarianism 
for which Venizelos stood had signally 
failed, that the country’s troubles were 
traceable largely to parliamentary weak- 
nesses, and that what was necded was a 
“strong” Government, liberated from par- 
liamentary forms and restrictions. “The 
whole‘ nation,” he declared, “is tired of 
worthless parliamentarians.” In this his 
position strikingly resembled Mussolini’s, 
and there wasfurther similarity in that high 
aspirations to imperial power were freely 
avowed, The “ancient prestige” of the na- 
tion was to be restored; the strongest army 
in the Balkans was promised; a fleet domi- 
nating the Eastern Mediterranean was en- 
visaged; the Greek name was to be every- 
where exalted. 

Premier Pangalos, in a further statement 
on Jan. 10, likened his dictatorship to “a 
poultice applied to effect a cure”; the ré- 
gime was temporary, he added, and would 
be ended “as soon as the governmental 
sores were healed.” ony 


Hungary 


T was reported from Vienna on Dec. 12 

that the powers of the Little Entente 
were contemplating serving collective no- 
tice on Hungary that no monarchist putsch 
will be tolerated and that all monarchist 
agitation must cease forthwith. There was 
no record that action of this sort had been 
taken, but it was a matter of common 


knowledge that the States concerned viewed 
the recent revival of monarchist activities 


in Hungary with disfavor and, in particu- 
lar, had been troubled by what had seemed 
the equivocal attitude of Regent Horthy 
and Premier Bethlen toward the Legitimist 
movement. The Archduke, Albert, whose 
election to a place of leadership in the 
Awakening Hungarian movement last No- 
vember actively revived the monarchist 
question, was reported to have sounded out 
the Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest Govy- 
ernments, and to have come off at least 
with the impression that if they ever sanc- 
tion any monarchist candidacy at Budapest 
it would be his. Meanwhile almost every 
week has brought its crop of rumors to the 
effect that ex-Empress Zita and her son, 
“King” Otto, had tried, or were trying, or 
were about to try to effect an entrance into 
the country. ‘ 
The latest of these developments was the 
statement by Archduke Joseph, head of the 
Hungarian Habsburgs, in The New York 
Times, on Jan. 10, that “the monarchy—a 
democratic independent kingdom, must be 
restored in Hungary.” e 
Much interest was aroused late in De- 
cember by charges that counterfeiting of 
French bank notes for the purpose of fi- 
nancing the Fascisti and other patriotic and 
anti-Semitic movements had been going on 
with the connivance of high Hungarian 
politicians and officials, A new French 
Minister, arriving at Budapest on Dec. 29, 
brought detectives with him, and while vigi- 
lant inquiry proceeded there was universal 
speculation as to where the lightning would 
strike. On Jan. 3 it was reported that the 
counterfeit plates were made in the Gov- 
ernment Geographical and Geological In- 
stitute, the President of which was the for- 
mer Premier, €ount Paul Teleki. It was 
not known, however, that Count Teleki was 
in any way implicated; and at the date of 
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writing the connection of the 


institute with the offense was 
only one small part of the jig- 
~ saw puzzle which the police 
were trying to assemble. Ar- 
rests of persons of high sta- 
tion—including Prince Lud- 
wig Windisch-Graetz on Jan. 
4 and Dr. E. Von Nadossy, 
Supreme Chief of the State 
Police, on the following day 
—produced sensations in 
rapid succession. 

Dispatches on Jan. 18 indi- 
cated a belief that Premier 
Bethlen was using the scandal 
to strengthen himself politi- 
cally. 

Early in 1925 the Joint For- 
eign Committee of London, an 
organization devoted to look- 
ing after the interests of Jews 
throughout the world, lodged 
with the Council of the League 
of Nations a protest against 
the Hungarian law limiting 
the number of members of the 
various races to be admitted 
to the universities of the coun- 
try to figures proportionate to 
the racial percentages of the 
total population, the contention being that 
this provision was contrary to the Treaty 
of Trianon. The Council, on Dec. 10, post- 
poned the question a second time, and it 
seemed likely that the issue would be taken 
to the World Court for an advisory opin- 
ion. Stormy parliamentary debates on the 
subject led, in December, to challenge of 
_ an Opposition member to a duel by Minis- 
ter of Education Klebelsberg. 

It was announced in January that reports 
to the League Council on the financial con- 
dition of Hungary were so favorable that 
the League’s High Commissioner, Mr. Jere- 
miah Smith, would be withdrawn next June 
and the country released from outside fis- 
cal supervision. 

A petition was filed on Jan. 2 with the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
for a writ of mandamus to require Secre- 
tary Kellogg to instruct the United States 
Consul General at Paris to visa the pass- 
port of Countess Catherine Karolyi so that 
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she may come to this country. In pursu- 
ance of the petition, Justice Hitz, on Jan. 4, 
ordered the Secretary to appear before the 
court on Feb. 4 to show cause why the 
writ should not be issued. 


Poland 


Witi a view to raising revenue with 
which to combat the depreciation of 
the zloty, which began with the bad har- 
vest of 1924, the Warsaw Government en- 
tered into negotiations with the Bankers’ 
Trust Company of New York City, and the 
outcome, late in December, was a prelimi- 
nary agreement under which the Polish 
tobacco monopoly. would be leased by 
American interests and a loan, probably 
in the neighborhood of $30,000,000, would 
be arranged in this country. Under the 
terms of the plan the bonds to be issued 
would not be Polish Government securities, 
but would bear the signature of the to- 
bacco company leasing the monopoly. 
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At the suggestion of Messrs. Dillon, 
Read & Co., Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, formerly 
of Princeton University, has been engaged 
by the Polish Government as financial ad- 
viser. He sailed for Poland on Dec. 19. 

Finance Minister Zdziechowski submitted 
to the Diet the preliminary budget for the 
first quarter of 1926, calling for a reduc- 
tion in State expenditures which would 
amount to 500,000,000 zlotys during the 
year 1926. More than one-third of this 
sum was to be saved by reorganization of 
the Army. 


Rumania 
BY all odds the most striking event of 


the month was the renunciation by 
Crown Prince Carol of his rights of acces- 
sion to the Rumanian throne, announced 
from Bucharest on Dec. 31 and accepted 
by practically unanimous vote of the Na- 
tional Assembly on Jan. 4. The Assembly 
confirmed the designation of Carol’s 
4-year old son, Prince Michael, as heir ap- 
parent, and named a group of three, in- 
cluding the late heir’s younger brother, 


‘Prince Nicholas, to serve as a regency in 
the event of King Ferdinand’s death be-. 


fore Prince Michael should have attained 
the age of 18. Carol promised not to set 
foot on Rumanian soil for ten years. 

Mystified by the event, Europe seized 
upon all manner of stories purporting to 
explain it. In most of these romantic tales 
of youthful sentiment were prominent, the 
commonest version being that the Prince 


had taken the step because of his love for. 


his former morganatic mate, Mme. Zizi 
Lambrino. Later reports, however, indi- 
cated that the real explanation was not 
personal, but political. Pushed into the 
background (like King Ferdinand himself) 
and denied all opportunity to influence 
the course of public policy by the all- 
powerful triumvirate, consisting of Queen 
Marie, Proje Barbn Stirbey and the lat- 
ter’s brother-in-law, Premier Bratiano, the 
young and ambitious Prince was said to 
have decided to renounce the succession 
as a gesture of protest against the way 
things were going in his country and, per- 
chance, also in order to be in a freer posi- 


tion to try to turn them in a different di- 
rection. It was known that the Queen had 
always been partial to Prince Nicholas, 
wishing that he, and not Carol, might be 
King. Following his act of renunciation, 
the Prince went to Milan, nursing. the 
dream of the dawn of a new era in 
Rumania, to be marked by the downfall of 
Bratiano. 

Bucharest newspapers announced at the 
middle of December that M. Titulescu, who 
headed the mission which recently nego- 
tiated a debt settlement with the United 
States, had been authorized to sign an 


agreement for funding the £26,000,000 Ru- - 


manian debt to Great Britain, on condition 


that the London authorities should waive ~ 


the right to terms equal to those obtained 
from the United States. Unpleasant rela. 
tions between M. Titulescu and Prince Bi- 


besco, Rumanian Minister at Washington, , 
dating from far back but revived by diffi-— 


culties during the Washington negotiations, 


were reported on Jan. 2 to have led to a ~ 


demand by the former that the latter be 
recalled. ; 


Before Prince Bibesco sailed he was in — 


receipt of advices from his Government 
which purported to reveal a world-wide 


campaign on the part of the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow to discredit the Ru- | 


manian Administration of Bessarabia. 


Yugoslavia 


SMALL section of the Croatian Deas 


ants’ Party has refused to follow 
Kaditch into the camp of their old enemy, 


but the bulk of the peasantry was reported 
as accepting the move as in accordance 


with the best interests of all concerned. 
Meanwhile the erstwhile rebel leader, in 


his new role of Minister of Education, has’ 


been mapping out an ambitious program 
for the extension of elementary instruction 
and the realization of his announced ideal 
of the rule of a peasant democracy. 
During the second week of December 
documents were signed at Fiume definitely 


settling the frontier demarcation between 


Yugoslavia and Italy. The entire frontier 
line was thus finally fixed. 


Sr 
V—_—_—— 
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Stalin Gains Power in Soviet Government 


Modifications of Communist Policies in 1925—Kamenev-Zinoviev 
Revolt Against Moderate Tendency Wins Rebuke—Conciliation 
Measures to Placate Discontented Elements 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


T was a year ago that Trotsky experi- 
enced the discipline of the Supreme 

Executive Council of the Communist 
- Party, lost his post as War Commissar 
and found himself barred from active par- 
ticipation in the Political Bureau, that 
group of seven who shaped the policies 
of the Executive Council and, through it, 
controlled the Soviet Government. Trotsky’s 
chief opponents at that time were Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, who, with Stalin, formed the 
so-called triumvirate and charged Trotsky 
with being a Menshevik, or moderate Revo- 
lutionist. The triumvirate won the sup- 
port of a majority in the All-Russian Con- 
gress of the Communist Party to deprive 
Trotsky of power. 

During the last days of the year, Kame- 
rev and Zinoviev discovered that their turn 
had come. While Trotsky, now back in 
good graces, looked on, they were rebuffed 
by the Congress of the Communist Party. 
It was not Trotsky, however, who profited 
most from their discomfiture. The tri- 
umph was Stalin’s, for his policies had 
gained the endorsement of the party. It 
had been evident for some time that Stalin 
was forging ahead of his fellows in the 
triumvirate. Kamenev, to be sure, pre- 
sided over the Political Bureau of the party 
and the Council of Labor and Defense 
of the Soviet Government. Zinoviev head- 
ed the organization for Communist propa- 
ganda throughout the world, the Third 
International, and had place in the Political 
Bureau. But neither Kamenev nor Zino- 
viev had the opportunity for creating a 
political following that Stalin enjoyed as 
Secretary of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil, as the chief “active” of the Communist 
Party. In position to grant or withhold 
political preferment, Stalin could count on 
backing for his policies so long as he did 
not move too rapidly or diverge too far 


TST 


from the opinion of the mass in the party. 
As we look back upon the development 
of the Soviet Government’s policies in the 
past year, we can see that decision after 
Gecision was made that seriously modified 
eriginal Communist theories. Overtures 
were made to the peasants in order to in- 
crease the production of grain, to facilitate 
the marketing of their produce and to win 
favor with them for the Soviet political 
system. Concessions were given to private 
traders that distribution of manufactured 
goods might be more efficient. Small 
manufacturing industries were relieved of 
some of the onerous Communist regulations 
with regard to labor. Soviet authorities 
went further than ever before with intima- 
tions that fundamental Communist prin- 
ciples would be modified to gain better 
relations with foreign States. And for all 
these moves the evidence is strong that the 
largest share of responsibility lay with 
Stalin. In any case, he went before the 
All-Russian Congress of the Communist 
Party to fight for adoption of a report 
embodying them. Upon its acceptance 
rested his own chances for re-election as — 
Secretary of the Supreme Executive 
Council. 

The report was presented as the program. 
for the coming year. It minimized the 
danger to the Soviet State from the hostility 
of the “kulaki,” or rich peasants, and it 
stressed the necessity of winning the confi- 
dence of middle-class peasants, or “sered- 
niaki.” It instructed the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council to follow a policy of industria] 
development, especially for the manufac- 
ture of heavy machinery and equipment, so 
that Russia could be more independent of 
capitalistic countries. It further instructed 
the Council to strengthen the military, 
naval and air forces, for the Soviet authori- 
ties viewed with alarm the security pacts 
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of Locarno as “pacific 
manoeuvring for an- 
other world war.” But 
the report admitted 
that, for a time at least, 
the capitalistic nations 
of the world had re- 
turned to fairly stabil- 
ized conditions, and it 
therefore also instruct- 
ed the Soviet Govern- 
ment (through the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the 
party) to pursue a 
peaceful foreign pol- 
Glemeny. Voroshilov, icy. Hope for the 
war chief eventual revolution of 

the world was not to be 


abandoned, but must be held for the pres- 


ent in abeyance. Through a session lasting 
from Dec. 18 to Dec. 31, Stalin fought 
vigorously for the adoption of this report. 
He was supported by Rykov, Kalinin, 
Bukharin and Voroshilov, War Commissar 
since the death of Frunze. 


- Kamenev and Zinoviev defied the wishes | 


of the majority of the Supreme Executive 
Council and presented a minority report. 
They were supported by Lenin’s widow, 


Mme. Krupskaya, and Sokolnikov, Com- 


missar of Finance. With the delegation 
from Leningrad encouraging him by tu- 
multous applause, Zinoviev hurled the 
sharpest attacks at the report of the ma- 
jority. It would delay the drive for world 
revolution, that most cherished project of 
Communist enthusiasts. It was puerile in 
its blindness to the danger of the rich 
“kulaki.” Zinoviev did not wish, he said, 
to revert to the methods of wartime Com- 
munism and eliminate the “kulaki” by 
armed force. He admitted that the coun- 
try had made steady economic growth, but 
he insisted that the recent actions of the 
Soviet Government were nothing else than 
compromises with capitalism. “I must en- 
lighten those,” he said, “who think we have 
no capitalism, no State capitalism, and who 
altempt to proclaim the new economic 
policy as socialism. Such comrades in 
idealizing this policy idealize capitalism.” 
If Zinoviev expected to stir Communist 
convictions to action he was disappointed. 
Whether the majority report was or was 


not a compromise with capitalism, the All- 
Russian Congress of the Communist Party 
voted, by 559 to 65, to accept the report of 
Stalin and his group. Stalin was re-elected 
Secretary of the Supreme Executive Coun- - 
cil. The Council was reconstituted in ac- 

cord with the policies of the report ac-— 
cepted. A few days later the significant 

Supreme Executive Council had enlarged 

the Political Bureau to nine, and_ re- 

erganized its membership to consist of 

Sialin, Kalinin, Rykov, Bukharin, Tomsky, 

Trotsky, Molotov, Voroshilov and Zinoviev. 

Zinoviev remained in the Political Bureau 

cn account of his control over the Third 

International. But Sokolnikov was dropped 

from the list and Kamenev was reduced to 

the position of an alternate member, mak- 

ing way for Voroshilov, a supporter of 

Stalin. No doubt Trotsky enjoyed the dis- 
erace of those who had been primarily 

interested in his own downfall. It was 

Stalin, however, who had won greater rec- 

ognition and more secure entrenchment in 

power. More significant still, the extreme 

Communists had gone down in defeat. At 

the first of the year they had driven Trotsky 

cut of office because he was said to be a 

Menshevik, or moderate. Before the end 

of the year they themselves were repudiated 

because they advocated closer adherence to 

the original tenets of Communism. 

While the political leaders stormed at 
each other in the sessions of the Communist 
Party, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment went on with 
its endeavors to con- 
ciliate discontented ele- 
ments in Russian soci- 
ety. It extended the 
rights to vote and to 
hold office to such 
clerics as sacristans, 
organists, rectors, 
psalm readers and sim- 
ilar persons in relig- 
‘ious cults. Heretofore 
these persons have not 
been allowed to par- 
ticipate in political af- 
fairs; now they can 
take part in city and 
rural Soviets, provided 
their basic source of 


Wide World 


GRIGORI T. PE- 
TROVSKY 
President of the Cen- 
tral Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ukrain- 
ian Republic and one 
of the four Presidents 
of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the 
Soviet Union 


_ income is not the com- 


‘mittee. 


: 


the settlers on the land, 


pensation which they 
receive for the per- 
formance of religious 
rites. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has assigned 
400,000 acres of addi- 
tional land in the dis- 
trict of the Don for the 
colonization of Jews in 
agricultural areas. The 
expense of establishing 


Wide World 
M. NARIMANOV 


President of the Cen- 
tral Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trans- 
Caucasian Republic 
and one of the four 
Presidents of the 
Central Executive 
Committee of the So- 
viet Union 


however, is to be borne 
by the private interests 
concerned in the Jew- 
ish Colonization Com- 


The Soviet Govern- 
ment issued a decree on Dec. 21 barring all 
non-Russians from the territory in Yakutsk 
Province, Eastern Siberia, where extensive 
gold fields have recently been discovered. 
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Non-Russians in residence there were given 
a month in which to withdraw. The ob- 
vious purpose of the decree was to reserve 
the gold deposit for Russian exploitation. 
A large Anglo-American syndicate recently 
secured a rich gold concession in the Lena 
region. ave 

On Dec. 23 the Appellate Court in the 
South of France dismissed the claim of 
the Soviet Government to the vessels of 
an old Russian corporation, which had 
been concentrated at Marseilles after the 
Russian Revolution and had been put back 
into commission under the captains, stock- 
holders and creditors of the company. 

Izvestia released figures with regard to 
the numerical strength of the Communist 
Party in the Soviet Union on Nov. 1. Its 
membership totaled 1,025,404, of which 
991,502 were actual members and 433,902 
were candidates for admission to the party. 
The total in January, 1925, was given as 
741,117. 


NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


Finland 


THE Ministry headed by M. Tulenheimo, 
which had been in office since March 
30, resigned on Dec. 10. It advocated the 
construction of two gunboats and naval 
expenditures amounting to 315,000,000 
marks. When the Parliament of Finland 
reduced the sum to 215,000,000, the gen- 
eral understanding seemed to be that the 
remaining 100,000,000 would be included 
in the budget for 1926-27. But when Par- 
liament postponed consideration of the 


matter until 1927, in the customary way 


of tabling the bill until after the next gen- 
eral election, the Ministry insisted upon 
the remaining 100,000,000 marks. Then, 
when Parliament voted only 47,000,000 
into the budget for 1926-27, without any 
guarantee of the remainder in the future, 
the Ministry of Tulenheimo resigned. 

As such a turn of events was not en- 
tirely expected, observers looked about for 
other causes for the resignation. They 
found possibilities in an army controversy 
on Dec. 6, Finland’s Independence Day. 
When the Commander-in-Chief, General 


Wilkama, came to countersign the warrants 
for promotions, he signed only those for 
the lowest rank of officers, and, pleading 
illness, left the Council. Whereupon, the 
Acting Chief of Staff signed the papers. 
The incident was aired in the Parliament 
and criticisms were heard of the Ministry 
and even of the President of the republic. 
In this situation the politicians of Finland 
were not certain who would be asked to 
form a Ministry. The possibility was not 
excluded that there might be only a “busi- — 
ness” or non-political Government until 
February, when Parliament would reas- 
semble. 

The United States and Finland, by an. 
exchange of notes on Dec. 21, reached a 
reciprocal agreement for the treatment of 
vessels of one country in the ports of the 
other. 


Estonia 


(THE Estonian Parliament on Dec. 15, by 
a vote of 45 to 33, elected a new Min- 
istry as follows: 


M. Jaan TeEEmMANT (Peasant’s Union) —Premier. 
M. Pur (Labor)—Foreign Affairs. 
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M. Ernsunp (Peasant’s Union )—Interior. 

General Soots (Peasant’s Union)—War. 

M. Larrix (Christian Democrat)—Education. 

M. Sepp (Independent )—Finance. 

M. Kaxsus (Labor)—Justice. 

M. Ampere (Christian Democrat)—Communi- 
cations. 


M. Kaarna (Labor)—Public Welfare. 
M. Careter—Acriculture. 


M. Teemant, President of the Estonian 
Bar, was Chairman of the Estonian Na- 
tional Congress in 1905 and was con- 
demned to death by a Russian court-mar- 
tial. Although he escaped, the Russian 
Government took vengeance upon his fam- 
ily by destroying his father’s farm. The 
new Foreign Minister, Piip, is a former 
Premier of Estonia and at present its Min- 
ister to the United States. At Washington 
on Dec. 23 he signed, with Secretary Kel- 
loge, a treaty of friendship, commerce and 
consular rights between the United States 
and Estonia. 
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- Latvia 


SUCH progress had been made in the 
distribution of the State lands by Oct. 
15, 1925, that over 1,370,000 hectares had 
been allotted and only 360,000 remained 
for future distribution. A total of 87,634 
farms had been established. Plans were 
under consideration for 19,400 additional 
small farms in Latvia. 


Lithuania 
ON Dec. 23 Lithuania, as well as Estonia, 


signed a commercial agreement with 
the United States. The United States made 
the reservation that the agreement did not 
apply to Cuba, the Canal Zone and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. Lithuania excepted on its part its 
arrangements or future arrangements with 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Russia.— 
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[OTHER NATIONS OF EUROPE] 


Spanish Premier’s Appeal for Education 


New Portuguese Cabinet—Danish Disarmament Proposals—Restor- 
ation of Norwegian Finances—Sweden’s New Defense Minister 
—Old Age Insurance in Switzerland 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


Professor Emeritus of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


: “HE change in Spain from military 


dictatorship to civil government, 

which took place so peacefully be- 
cause of the retention of several military 
leaders in the new Administration, was ac- 
companied by declarations of policy from 
time to time. It was stated that the chief 
duty of the new Government was to clear 
up the defective political situation in 
Spain, and that the Administration felt that 
the dictatorial power would have to be 


continued because a false idea of liberty 


had become manifest. 

Elsewhere in the world besides in Spain, 
said one declaration, this has become a 
necessity also where an abuse or a false 
interpretation of the idea of liberty has 
brought about disorder and undermined, 
the law. The Government hoped to avoid 
every party extreme. Cooperation with 


France in Morocco was to be continued 
and strengthened. It was hoped to end the 
Moroccan campaign in the Spring of 1926. 
The administrative services were to be re- 
organized with a free use of the axe and 
extreme care was to be applied in the 


_ preparation of the next budget. Economic 


reorganization was to be methodically car- 
ried out. The peseta was to be defended in 
every way possible, and industrial and ° 
monetary credits encouraged. 

At a great banquet held in the skating 
rink palace in Madrid the Patriotic Union 
entertained the outgoing Directory and ~ 
the incoming Cabinet. General Primo de 
Rivera, former Dictator and now Premier, 
spoke on the Catalan question and the 
plans of the new Government, in an ad- 
dress which the correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times considered moderate in tone. 


__ General de Rivera expressed satisfaction at 
tke situation in Catalonia, although ob- 


_ serving that this view would probably not 


be echoed in Barcelona. 


The Separatists 
were more angry than ever, he said, but 


- the Military Directory had succeeded in 


separating them from the sane mass of 
opinion. The program of the new Cabinet 
was not the work of a day, but required 
the efforts and good-will of all sides. The 
deficit on the budget must be made good 
before the situation got worse. 
full confidence in the serenity of the Span- 


~aish nation, which would await calmly the 


} 


result of reforms. 

One task which the patriotic unions must 
take up immediately was education. IIlit- 
eracy must disappear from Spain, and the 
Premier made a great appeal to those who 
knew how to read and write to instruct 


_ those who did not. 


The whole speech’ was a call for concilia- 
tion. The Patriotic Union, he said, de- 
manded a truce from party passions, not 
any abdication of principles. 

In a letter to The New York Times, Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera expressed his satis- 
faction at the many evidences of kindly 
relations between the United States and 
Spain. But, he added, certain things had 
caused some distrust to grow up in the 
minds of Spanish producers as to the depth 
of these affections. He would make no 
comment on the dry law, which had worked 
ereat damage to the wine growers, but 
stated that the embargo on Spanish fruits 
was without justification. He called at- 
tention to the immense exports from the 
United States to Spain and hinted that 
competition from other countries might 
change that balance. In conclusion, he 
urged the American people not to rupture 
any interchange of commerce between the 
two peoples. 

Late in December the Government with- 
drew its previous demand for the publica- 


_ tion of Sunday newspapers. Instead, the 


Government decided to publish an official 
news sheet containing important foreign 
and domestic news. This paper was to be 
put on sale; the Government would not be 
permitted to take profit from it, and any 
pecuniary gains were to go to charity. This 
decision was made known after an inter- 
view between Premier Primo de Rivera and 
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a committee of newspaper men. The first 
number of this official newspaper ap- 
peared on“Monday, Jan. 4, and it was 
scheduled to come out every Monday morn- 
ing in deference to Spanish sentiment about 
Sunday publications. The journal is a 
sheet of considerable size and contains both 
home and foreign news, as well as com- 
ments on the events of the previous week. 

The press has been calling the attention 
of the Government to the decreased birth- 
rate in Spain. Official statistics showed 
that in 1920 there were 28 births to 1,000 
inhabitants, while there were only 20.25 in 
1925, the lowest rate in the last ten years. 
It was pointed out that this decrease had 
taken place in spite of great improvements 
in sanitation, wages and working conditions 
of the working classes. 

Among the projects announced by the 


new civil Government when it went into - 


power was a revision of its colonial system, 
particularly in respect to Morocco. In line 
with this policy, General Gomez Jordana 
was named to fill the newly established 
office of Director General of Morocco and 
the Colonies. It was thought that some 


degree of development of the Spanish pos- 


sessions on the west coast of Africa, which | 


have been neglected for many years, might 


result from the creation of this new de-— 


partment. 

Military reports of Jan. 8 from Istuan 
and Melilla, in Morocco, told of cold 
weather which had made the position of 
the rebels more difficult and of important 
submissions of Cabilas tribesmen to the 
Spanish authorities. 

The Spanish Academy, which includes 
distinguished writers and orators, elected 
Ramon Menendez Pidal President in place 
of the late Antonio Maura. 


Senor Menendez Pidal’s election was due to 
his prestige in American universities be- 
cause of his reputation as an authority on 
the origins of the Spanish language. 

A. P. Moore, who recently resigned his 
post as the American Ambassador, left 


Spain with the best wishes of the Govern-' 


ment and of the royal family. Before leav- 
ing, he was decorated by Queen Victoria 


This was the 
first time the Academy had been presided: 
over by a scholar, it having previously 
been headed by nobles and _ politicians. 
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with the Grand Cross of the Spanish Red 
Cross. 

It was reported that the City of Toledo, 
one of the oldest and most beautiful cities 
in the world, full of valuable and _ irre- 
placeable Moorish, Jewish, Gothic and 
Spanish treasures, was facing hard times. 
The Spanish Academy has urged the Gov- 
ernment to declare Toledo a national mon- 
ument.. This distinction presented great 
difficulties to the natives, making it im- 


possible, without much red tape, to work 


in the streets, houses and shops; but the 
Government favored the Academy’s pro- 
posal. The Toledo Municipal Council en- 
tered a protest against an honor at once 
giving advantages and at the same time 
making city life precarious. It was hoped 
that a compromise law would be enacted 
which would protect the famous Toledo 
monuments without interfering with the 
city’s commercial activities. 


Portugal 
ENHOR TEIXARA GOMES, President 


of the Portuguese Republic, resigned 
office on Dec. 10 on account of ill health 
and on the following day Dr. Bernardino 
Machado was elected to the vacancy. For- 
mer President Gomes planned to establish 
his residence in Gibraltar. Dr. Machado 
was Prime Minister for the greater part of 
1914, but resigned office twice during that 
year. He was elected President of the re- 
public in 1915, but was deposed and exiled 
in consequence of the revolution organized 
by Major Sidonio Paes on Dec. 10, 1917. 
He thus resumed power on the eighth an- 
niversary of his deportation from Lisbon. 
After being permitted to return Dr. Ma- 
chado again became Prime Minister for 
nearly three months in 1921, holding office 
longer than any of the six others who were 
also Prime Ministers in that year. 

The Portuguese Cabinet under Domingos 
Pereira resigned on Dec. 12 and President 
Machado invited Senhor Antonio Maria da 
Silva, a former Prime Minister, to form a 
new Government. Senhor da Silva com- 
pleted his task on Dec. 17 and the new 
Cabinet was announced as follows: 

Antonio Maria pa Sttva—Premier and Min- 
ister of Interior. 

Dr. CatanHo pE Menrses—Justice. 


Armanpo Marques Guepes—Treasury. 

Lieut. Col. Jose pe MascarENHAS—War. 

Commander PEREIRA DA SitvA—Navy. 

Dr. Vasco Borces—Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Gaspar pE Lemos—Commerce. 

General Viera pE Rocua—Colonies. 

Dr. Sanros Strva—Public Instruction. 

Dr. Torres Garcia—Agriculture. 

During the last session of Parliament in 
December a vote of confidence in the new 
Cabinet was passed by a majority of 40. 

Ministerial changes in Portugal during 
1925 were numerous and frequent. Dr. 
Pereira took office on Aug. 2 in succes: 
sion to Senhor da Silva, who had resigned 
on July 20 after being Prime Minister for 
eighteen days. The other two Portuguese 
Prime Ministers during that year were 
Senhor Domingues Dos Santos and Senhor ~ 
Victorinho Guimaraes. | 

The Bank of Portugal was obliged re-_ 
cently to call in all. banknotes of 500 
escudos on account of alleged dealing in 
forged paper of that denomination.  In- 
vestigation led to several arrests and one of 
the prisoners was reported to have con- 
fessed to the police that he alone was re- 
sponsible for: the unauthorized issue of 
these notes. The director of the Oporto 
branch of the Bank of Portugal was taken 
into custody on Jan. 4 on charges of com- 
plicity in the plot. 

On New Year’s Day a bomb was ex- 
ploded in the palace of the Archbishop of 
Lisbon, causing much damage to the build- 
ing but no ¢asualties to persons. The cause 
of the action was not learned; no arrests 
were made. 


Denmark 
[AUST RASMUSSEN, the Danish Min- 


ister of Defense, laid a new disarma- 
ment bill before Parliament during the 
December session. The measure had been 
modified in the hope of gaining the sup- 
port of the Liberals, but as the Moderates, 
both in Parliament and in the press, were” 
opposed to the project, observers were of 
opinion that the bill would not be agreed 
upon. 

The present Cabinet was formed in 
April, 1924, and is composed of members 
of the Socialist Party. A bill providing 
for complete disarmament was introduced 
over a year ago, but did not get beyond the 
committee stage. Another bill proposed in 
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March, 1925, would have reduced the cost 
of the army. by about one-third, while the 
fleet was to maintain its present strength, 
but this also was dropped. 

‘A. recent decree of the Danish Govern- 
ment forbidding Army and Navy officers 
to be members of the Order of Free Masons 
was warmly resented by the officers. They 
demanded to know whether the decree ap- 
plied to King Christian, who, like his 
father, the late King Frederick, is an ardent 
Mason. 

Plans were announced early in January 
for the extension to Denmark of a new 
‘American credit of $40,000,000, which was 
to be issued through the Bankers’ Trust 
Company and the Chase National Bank. 

In Copenhagen the number of cases of 
delirium tremens decreased from 321 in 


1910 to 24 in 1923. Dr. A. Wimmer, pro- 


fessor of psychiatry in the University of 
Copenhagen, who has been investigating 
this disease, said that the reduction was 
chiefly in the class of people who were 
not confirmed drinkers. In other words, 
the heavy drinking is being done by the 
chronic habitual drunkards, epileptics and 
degenerates. The casual drinker has be- 
come very moderate since the passing of 
the law of 1917, which resulted in a de- 
cided rise in the price of liquor. 
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At the court reception to the Diplomatic 
Corps on New Year's Day the King warmly 
complimented the American Minister, Dr. - 
John D. Prince, on his speech of New 
Year greetings in the Icelandic language, 
which had been broadcast the previous 
night. King Christian praised the speech, 
which he had heard on his private radio 
set. 


Norway 
YY UNICIPAL elections were held in all 


towns in Norway on Dec. 7. The re- 
ports indicated that the Labor Party suf- 
fered some decrease in voting strength, the 
Communists were practically eliminated, 
except at Bergen, and the Conservatives 
and Liberal Left made progress in some 
districts and in others maintained their 
former position. 

In Oslo the Conservatives and Liberal 
Left were victorious. The new Municipal 
Council was made up of 41 Conservatives 
and members of the Liberal Left, 33 mem- 
bers of the Labor Party, 7 Socialists, 1 
Communist and 2 Christian Abstainers: 
The latter are siding with the Conserva- 
tives on practically all questions except 
prohibition. The Conservatives will have 
an absolute majority for the next three 
years. =“ ty 

A referendum on the prohibition of spir- 
its was proposed in the speech from thé 
Throne, read at the formal opening of the 
Storthing (Parliament) on Jan. 12. The 
King also urged reorganization of the de- 
fense forces of the country in view of the 
international developments of the last few 
years. 

The monarch stated that restoration of 
the Norwegian finances ‘was in progress. 
The Government, he pointed out, had suc- 
ceeded in meeting the budget estimates 
without the 5 per cent. increase in direct 
taxes authorized during 1925. 


Sweden 
ER ALBIN HANSSON, Swedish Min: 


ister of National Defense, was elected 
to succeed Hjalmar Branting as leader of 
the governmental Social-Democratic Party. 
Mr. Hansson is barely 40 years old. The 
son of a bricklayer, he was able to secure 
only a partial public school education; 
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through journalism and political activities 
his energy and will power have advanced 
him to the highest posts. | 

Under the patronage of ihe Swedish 
Crown Prince a second archaeological ex- 
pedition prepared to leave for Asine in 
Greece, where the Prince personally par- 
ticipated in the excavations two years ago. 
It was also announced that the Prince, 
when visiting the United States in the 
Spring, would extend his tour westward, 
so as to circle the globe and to make a 
stay in China for archaeological explora- 
tions, which are his hobby. 

A preliminary treaty of compulsory ar- 

bitration in all subjects was concluded be- 
tween Sweden and Czechoslovakia, the de- 
tails being arranged personally between 
Foreign Minister Oesten Unden and Dr. 
Edouard Benés, both members of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 
_ It was announced that the Government 
wireless station which now sends 96 per 
cent. of all Swedish telegrams to the United 
States would hereafter be used for direct 
communications with Japan as well. The 
Swedish telephone corporation has resumed 
control of its Leningrad construction plant, 
where 2,700 men are employed. It has 
also taken charge of the only telephone 
construction plant in Poland in return for 
guarantees of government orders during 
the next five years. Expansion has also 
been announced in Mexico, England, Egypt 
and Italy. 

Swedish export trade with Russia was 
described in official Soviet reports as rap- 
idly increasing. A single paper mill in 
Southern Sweden recently delivered an 
order of 700 tons of fine paper, valued at 
over $100,000. Lumber exports reached 
the remarkable figure of over 1,000,000 
standards for 1925; prospects for 1926 
were improving, though the prices were 
declared to be still too low. The demand 
for wood pulp continued strong and some 
sales were made for 1927 delivery. 

It was announced that the Swedish air 
passenger services have carried more than 
12,000 people without an accident of a 
serious nature. Several new lines are 
planned for 1926, including direct service 
between Malmoe and Paris. 

The license fee on radio receivers for 
1926 was reduced from 12 to 10 kronor, 


this being made possible by a large in- 
crease in the number of subscribers, who 
now total 120,000. 


Switzerland 


THE constitutional amendment adopting 

the principal of old-age insurance was 
accepted by a decided majority in the 
popular vote of Dec. 6. The election called 


out 61 per cent. of the registered voters, of 


whom 406,063 voted aye, and 192,209 
voted no. This marked conclusion of a 
project which had been before the country 
for thirty years, and had been the subject 
of innumerable parliamentary reports. 
Only a short time ago a plan emanating 
from the Socialist Party and basing the 
cost upon direct Federal taxation, was re- 
jected by popular vote. The present sys- 
tem will be supported by the contributions 
of the participants and by the proceeds of 
the national alcohol monopoly. 

The principal parties all gave their sup- 
port to this project, and, singularly enough, 
a great religious body entered into the ques- 
tion, on humanitarian grounds. : 

The two houses of the Swiss Parliament 
met on Dec. 17 and re-elected all seven 
members of the Federal Council, and se- 
lected Federal Councilor Heinrich Haeber- 


lin for President and Federal Councilor 


Motta as Vice President for 1926. M. 
Haeberlin, a lawyer from the Canton of 
Thurgau, is 57. He has sat in the Federal 
Parliament since 1904, and was elected a 


Federal Councilor in 1920, acting as Min- ~ 


ister of Justice and Police. M. Motta was 
twice President of the Confederation—in 
1915 and 1920. He was the first delegate of 
Switzerland to the League of Nations As- 
sembly, over which he presided in 1924. 
He comes from the Canton of Ticino, and 
is also a lawyer by profession. As a Fed- 
eral Councilor he has been chief of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

The cities of Berne, Freiburg and Lau- 
sanne entered into a treaty of alliance 
and mutual citizenship on Dec. 7, 1525. 
This was a most important step in the for- 
mation of the Swiss Confederation, and 


the four hundredth anniversary of the event — 
was appropriately celebrated last Decem- © 


ber in all those towns, but with particular 
fervor in Lausanne. 


[TURKEY AND THE NEAR BAST] 


Turkish Reactions to Mosul Decision — 


Angora Submits to Decree of League Council Favoring British 
= IVE andate—Turco-Russian Mutual Guarantee Pact—The Situation 
im Syria—kiza Khan Elected Shah of Persia 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


> 


5 fa defeat sustained by the Turks 


through the decision of the Council 
_~ of the League of Nations in Decem- 
ber, 1925, establishing the “Brussels line” 
as the boundary between Turkey and Irag 


and virtually adjudicating the disputed ter- 
_ ritory to Great Britain, had strong reper- 
- cussions in Turkey. The Turks felt that 


the decision was staged with great skill to 


their disadvantage; the Laidoner report, 


alleging massacres of Assyrian Christians 


_ by the Turks, .was introduced at the precise 


moment when it would alienate the sym- 


pathy of Christendom from the Turks, and 


then the members of the Council slipped 


through the report which Britain desired. 


- However that may be, the Turks were 


forced to reach a decision as to what action 
they might take. It was announced on 


_ Christmas Day that President Mustapha 


Kemal had convoked a supreme Military 
Council, to meet in Angora under his Chair- 
manship, with attendance by the Prime 


_ Minister, Ismet Pasha, and the remainder 


of the Cabinet. Two great questions came 
before the Council, the Mosul issue and 


-Turkey’s relations with Russia. Presuma- 


bly in case of an attempt to seize Mosul 


by force, which would probably lead to 
war with Britain, aid might be expected 
from the Soviet Government. Inasmuch 
as this would very likely involve the intro- 
duction of Russian troops into Turkey, 
much difficulty might subsequently ensue 
in rewarding Russia and securing the retire- 
ment of her forces. It appears that the 
Council decided against the desirability of 
trying to obtain Mosul by force at the pres- 
ent time. The President directed the Coun- 


cil to make preparations for the defense of 


the country and for increasing the army’s 


fighting value. 
At the end of the year the Turkish Gov- 


ernment announced that it would never give 
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up its claim to the Mosul territory, which 
it affirmed rightly belonged to Turkey. 

On Dec. 17 at Paris Messrs. Tchitcherin 
and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Foreign Ministers 
of Russia and Turkey, signed a three-year 
mutual guarantee contract. Three articles 
provided that neither country should attack 
the other; that if a third power or group 
of powers should take action against 
either, the other would maintain neutrality, 
and that neither would participate in any 
union or agreement of an economic or 
political nature directed against the other 
by a third power or group of powers. 
Three protocols provided for entire mutual 
freedom of action outside of the obliga- 
tions mentioned, for a very wide interpre- 
tation of the words “economic and politi- 
cal” in the third article, and for mutual 
agreement on some form of arbitration of 
differences. The parties concerned strenu- 
ously denied that any secret articles had 
been negotiated. 

In a recent address to the Grand Na-. 
tional Assembly the President recom- 
mended the passage of new laws which 
have been prepared by committees. These 
groups first attempted to fashion new codes 
by selection and adaptation from different 
Western models, but they finally decided 
that more satisfactory results would be 
obtained if they were to adopt extensive 
codes substantially in toto, with a very 
slight measure of adaptation. Accord- 
ingly the new penal code of 700 articles 
was practically translated from the Italian, 
the new civil code of 1,800 articles was 
taken from Switzerland and the commer- 
cial code of 700 articles was transferred 
from Germany. ; 

Shortly after the opening of Parliament 
the President spoke at the inauguration of 
a Faculty of law at Angora. He declared 
strongly against the old Turkish law and 
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Map of the Near East 


its supporters, saying that they had 
brought the country to ruin. It was now 
time, he declared, to establish new bases 
of law involving the best in Western 
science and civilization. 

Disturbed conditions at Erzerum led to 
_ the arrest of a large number of persons. 
While in certain quarters the cause of the 
outbreak was laid as usual to Bolshevist 
intrigue, it would appear that the real 
source was resistance to the great number 
of innovations which the Government was 
seeking to impose. 

The announcement that the Government 
intended to replace the current paper 
money with a new issue led temporarily 
to a considerable decline of values. The 
Government put a stop to this by asserting 
strongly that the change would involve no 
increase of quantity. Undoubtedly there 
is great need of new currency. Bits of 
dirty torn paper are used in interior towns 
as long as any fragment indicates that the 
scrap was once paper money. 

Turkey has now an Ambassador from 
Japan in the person of Mr. Obata, who 
presented his credentials at Angora on 
Nov. 24, 1925. 

The Government on Jan. 2 put into effect 
a new scale of import duties. Schedules 
were established embodying marked differ- 
ences as between most favored nations 
which have concluded treaties with Turkey 


and others which have no treaties. Inas- 


much as the United States has never rati- — 
fied the American treaty of Lausanne pre- 


pared in 1923, her products belong to the 
latter class. The duties on articles classed 


as necessities vary in the ratio of five to | 


eight, and those on articles considered 
fuxuries vary from nine to twelve. 


against discrimination. 


$7,000,000 annually, being chiefly automo- 


biles, kerosene: and gasoline, sen 


implements and flour. 


Egypt 
T the beginning of December, 1925, 


certain changes were made in the 
Cabinet. Ziwar Pasha, already 


took also the portfolio of Minister of the 
Interior. Issa Pasha was transferred from 
another Ministry to that of Communi- 
cations, and Rifat Pasha passed from Com- 


munication to Wakf (Religious Founda- — 


The Prime Minister had failed to 


tions). 


persuade certain prominent Egyptians to— 


join the Cabinet. 
Pasha Nashaat, 
Cabinet, was appointed a Minister Pleni- 
potentiary without a post. 


A few days later Hassan 


The ~ 
American High Commissioner, Rear Ad-~~ 
miral Mark L. Bristol, protested promptly ~ 
The American im:’ 
ports into Turkey have amounted to about: 


Prime — 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


Director of the Royal : 


This was in-. 


terpreted as a gentle method of removing 
him from a position in which his influence 
had: become inconveniently great. He was 
replaced by Tewfik Pasha Nessim, who has 
twice previously served as Prime Minister 
and has held other portfolios. 

. The Government, on Dec. 8, announced 
_the new electoral law, which was somewhat 
less restrictive than had been expected. A 
vote for secondary electors is left to every 
male over 30 years of age. Those between 
25 and 30 may vote if possessing certain 
property qualifications or holding a 
matriculation certificate. Primary electors 
are grouped by twenties for choosing sec- 
ondary electors, instead of by thirties as 
formerly. Deputies must be 30 years of 
age, literate and residents of the constitu- 
_ ency for which they stand. 

A considerable number of village head- 
men or Omdas refused to draw up new 
electoral lists under this law, on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional, 
since the Assembly dismissed last Spring 
is really still in existence. Certain Omdas, 
having persisted in this resolution, were 
dismissed from office, whereupon others 
resigned. The Government was thus 
threatened with considerable difficulty in 
the election of a new Parliament. 

It was announced on Dec. 7 that an 
agreement had finally been reached as re- 
gards the frontier near the Jarabub oasis. 
The line mostly follows the. twenty-fifth 
meridian, but, beginning in the neighbor- 
hood of Sollum, it runs some eighteen miles 
westward of this line and slants gradually 
in to meet it at a point about 140 miles 
south of Sollum. Tax-free passage of cara- 
vans is guaranteed between Sollum and 
Jarabub. A mixed commission will deter- 
mine the nationality of the population near 
the line and settle questions relative to 
the nomad Arabs of the region. 

A law was promulgated Dec. 20, 1925, 
prohibiting the planting of more than one- 
third of the arable Jand with cotton in the 
year 1926, on penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 


Syria 


LATE in November, 1925, the French 

expelled the Druses from Hasbeiya and 
relieved the Lebanon from attack. Raids 
continued, however, in the neighborhood 


gree of autonomy of Syria. 
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of Damascus, with the occasional cutting — 
of telegraphic and railway communica- 


tions. It was reported that a Druse attack- 


ing force had entered the city and_that 
considerable damage was done by a-fresh 
bombardment. In the middle of the month 
negotiations for peace began, and it- was 
reported at Christmas time that an agree- 
ment was near. None had been signed, 
however, by the middle of January. The 
insurgents appeared to be holding out for 
practically complete independence of the 
Druse Mountain and for a very large de- 
A reduction 
of the size of Greater Lebanon to the ad- 
vantage of Syria was said to have been 
demanded by the insurgents but refused 
by the French. It was said also that while 
the French promised personal amnesty to 
insurgent leaders, they were unwilling to 
guarantee the integrity of their property. 

The Druse community in the Lebanon 
sent a delegation to the High Commissioner 
vowing fidelity to France. On the other 
hand, rumors were current of invasion of 
the north of Syria by Turkish bands. 

The new High Commissioner, Henry de 
Jouvenel, requested the Governor of the 
Lebanon on Dec. 5 to convoke the Repre- 
sentative Council, which was elected last 
July, in order to deliberate upon a Con- 
stitution. At the beginning of January the 
High Commissioner was negotiating with 
leaders in Damascus as regards a proyi- 
sional government, after the settlement of . 
which it was hoped that terms could be 
arranged speedily with the Druses and the 
insurgents. The new High Commissioner 
hoped strongly that no further serious 
fighting would be necessary. One point 
of difficulty was the demand of the Druses 
to be allowed to retain their rifles, which 
they claimed to be absolutely necessary 
for defending themselves against the Bed- 
ouins of the desert. The leaders of the 
Syrian State also demanded a port on the 
Mediterranean under their control. : 

The Department of State announced 
from a report of the American Consul at 
Damascus that during the bombardment 
of that city in October no American lives 
were lost, but that certain American com- 
panies suffered damage to property. -An 
undetermined loss resulted from the in- 
ability of ruined Damascene merchants to 
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make payment for goods purchased from 
Americans. aes 


Palestine. 
A, CORRESPONDENT of The Times in 


Mesopotamia characterized the new 
High Commissioner, Lord Plumer, as “one 
of those mysteriously strong, silent men who 
prefer to see words translated into deeds,” 
and commended him for frankness in man- 
ner and expeditious grappling with prob- 
lems and decisions. “His Excellency has 
won the hearts of all Palestinians—Mos- 
lems, Christians and Jews alike.” His vis- 
its to municipalities, townships, and so 
forth, are in contrast with those of his 
predecessor, Sir Herbert Samuel. The lat- 
ter’s visits were regularly the occasion for 


some declaration and the means for some | 


demonstration, whereas Lord Plumer dis- 
likes exuberance and expenditure of time. 


Arabia 


TMHE long deadlock between Sultan Ibn 

Saud and the ex-Kings Hussein and 
Ali was ended by the capture of Medina 
and the abandonment of Jeddah. King Ali 
abdicated on Dec. 20. The Wahabis en- 
tered Jeddah without fighting. It was ex- 
pected that the plan which Ibn Saud set 
forth some months ago would be carried 
out, according to which representatives 
from all Moslem countries would assemble 
at Mecca and agree upon a form of govern- 
ment for the Holy Land of Islam. 

The recently negotiated agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Ibn Saud was 
published on Dec. 23, 1925. As previously 
announced, it fixed the frontier between 
Nejd and Transjordania. The safety of the 
frontiers was guaranteed, together with 
freedom of passage for travelers and pil: 
erims. ; 


Iraq 


At the beginning of November, 1925, the 


Parliament terminated its extraordi- 
nary session. The opinions of Western 
observers as to its functioning were dis- 
lunctly complimentary. Two parties took 
shape, between which active but dignified 
debates were carried on. The Progressive 


Party supports the Government, having 


- iL? eT ean ane Lo, ee Shey Vp WONG Se 


“ 


‘ ee 
some fifty-two members, while the National __ 


Party .canstitutes an Opposition of thirty- 


three members. The Parliament assembled 


for its ordinary session and adjourned for 
a six weeks’ recess. ; 
Shortly before the adjournment of Par- 


liament the Chamber of Deputies sent to © 


the Senate a.decision reducing the number 
of King Feisal’s aides-de-camp from five 


to three as a measure of economy. The ~ 


Senate endeavored to restore the number. 


The President of the Chamber of Deputies _ 
contended that the Senators had no power — 


to change a resolution which had been 


passed by the Deputies and accepted by the 
Government. The President of the Senate 


acquiesced in this pronouncement. 


Two Turkish agents, Abdul Jabbar and | 


the Sayed Nasir, were found guilty of 
propaganda for restoring Turkish rule in 


Iraq and sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 


prisonment. Sir Henry Dobbs, the British 
High Commissioner, after a visit to the 


holy cities of Kerbela and Nejef, departed — 
for England at the beginning of December 


on two months’ leave. 

A Khanaqin Oil Company, Ltd., with a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000, has been or- 
ganized for operations in Northern Iraq. 
Its management is related to that of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 


- Persia 


(THE revolution proceeded to its climax - 


when on Dec. 13, 1925, the Constituent 
Assembly elected Riza Khan as hereditary 
Shah of Persia by 257 votes against 3. He 
was proclaimed. Shahinshah Riza Shah 
Pahlavi. The succession is limited to sons 
born of a Persian mother. The Persians 
thus have again, replacing the recent Turk- 
ish dynasty, a native Persian ruler, with a 


guaranteed that his successors shall be Per- — 


sians. Two days later Riza Shah Pahlavi 
in the presence of the Parliament, took the 
oath to defend the Constitution. On the 
following day his accession was proclaimed 
publicly. The coronation ceremony will 
be held in the Spring. The Zoka-ul-Mulk, 


who was recently Minister of Finance, was 


appointed Prime Minister and the Moshar- 


ul-Mulk was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Shah’s oldest son, Shapur 
Mehemed Riza, was appointed Crown 
Prince. 


[THE FAR BAST] 


Dramatic Developments in China’s Civil War 


Chang Tso-lin Triumphs Over Enemies in North—Reorganization - 


of Chinese Cabinet—Progress of Tariff Conference—Public = -- 
Opinion in Japan Le 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago, and 


HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota 


HE civil struggle in North China as- 
ac sumed important proportions, do- 

mestic and international, during De- 
cember. Chang Tso-lin, dictator in Man- 
- churia, retained the control that the defec- 
_ tion of one of his generals, Kuo Sung-lin, 
seemed likely to shake from his grasp. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, however, displaced a num- 
ber of Chang’s appointees and substituted 
his own friends. Wu Pei-fu, apparently in 
need of funds, made no visible progress in 
his campaign to regain hegemony in the 
upper Yangtze. 

Fighting occurred at Hsinminfu, forty 
miles west of Mukden, between the troops 
of Kuo Sung-lin and the remnants of Mar- 
shal Chang’s army. Chang was victorious, 
though by what combination of means it 
was difficult to ascertain. It was reported 
that he had caused General Kuo and his 
“first” wife to be put to death after tor- 
ture and that similar designs were enter- 
tained toward a number of Kuo’s confed- 
erates who had taken refuge in the Japa- 
nese concession at Mukden. Dispatches 
stated that their release was demanded but 
was flatly refused by the Japanese Consul. 

The part taken in the affair by Japan 
was significant. A body of troops, 3,500 
strong, was sent to Mukden from Korea and 
from Japan proper, and a barred zone was 
declared, including that city and extending 
for six miles on both sides of the South 
Manchurian Railway line, within which 
fighting between Chinese factions was pro- 
hibited. Tokio dispatches affirmed re- 
peatedly that these actions had been de- 
cided upon only after the foreign Consuls 
in Mukden had expressed the desire to have 
Japan take all measures necessary to pro- 
tect foreign lives and property, but no evi- 
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dence was forthcoming from other sources 
to substantiate the assertion. When Chang’s 
forces had defeated Kuo, the order for a 
neutral zone was withdrawn. Assertions 
were made that Japanese money and Japa- 
nese soldiers in Chinese uniforms were 
placed at Chang’s disposal. Whatever the 
details of the relationship were, it was the 
opinion of those best informed that Japan 
had been enabled to place Chang Tso-lin 
under very considerable additional obli- 
gations. When the fighting was over, 1,000 
of the extra troops were withdrawn to 
Korea and it was announced that the re- 
mainder would return to Japan “as soon as 
conditions permit.” Prior to the dispatch 
of troops to Mukden, rumors were heard of 
a possible Soviet démarche in Manchuria, 
but these were silenced by the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Tokio, who stated that: “The 
U.S. 5S. R. does not pursue in the Far East 
any aggressive plans and does not intend 
to menace in any way the interests of 
Japan.” From the French radio station at 
Peking emanated a report that the powers 
were contemplating joint intervention. It 
was learned in Washington that no such 
plans were under consideration by the 
American Government. 

A second theatre of war was centred 
about Tientsin. That city was the official 
seat of General Li Ching-lin, Governor 
(Tupan) of Chihli Province, who, after a 
period of wavering, elected to stand by 
Chang Tso-lin. Feng Yu-hsiang attacked 
him and after a sharp and sanguinary 
struggle defeated him and obtained posses- 
sion of the city. The Japanese sent two 
destroyers to Tientsin and landed fifty 
sailors. The dispatch of six destroyers 
from Manila to Chinese waters, together 
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with a transport-load of marines, was of- 
ficially described by the American Govern- 
ment as simply routine replacement. Gen- 
eral Li took refuge in the Japanese con- 
cession in Tientsin, and Feng appointed 
one of his own commanders, General Sun 
Yueh, Tupan of Chihli. Looting occurred 
in the Chinese quarters, but the foreign 
concessions, guarded by foreign troops and 
volunteers, were not interfered with. It 


_was in the course of the fighting between 


Feng and Li, on Dec. 11, that a train, in 
which a number of Americans and other 
foreigners were riding, was fired upon by 
Li’s troops, but no casualties occurred. It 
was supposed that the firing might have 
been due to the fact that the train was be- 
ing followed by two armored trains carry- 
ing troops of Feng Yu-hsiang. The lega- 
tions at Peking lodged a protest with Feng 
on the ground that the Boxer protocol had 
been violated by the use of Yangtsun on 
the line from Peking to Tientsin as a mili- 


_tary base. Train service between Tientsin 
and Peking was interrupted for two weeks. 


With their conquests of Kuo and Li respec- 
tively, both Chang and Feng were content 
to rest on their laurels for the time being, 
but it was anticipated that the interest of 
both men in the control of the Peking Gov- 
ernment would lead ultimately to a finish 
struggle. It was reported on Jan. 9 that 
Feng had resigned his army post and that 
the Cabinet had appointed him a commis- 
sioner to study industries abroad; this was 
seen as a political manoeuvre to remove 
him from the scene of action. 

Lesser skirmishing occurred in Shansi, 
where Honanese forces friendly to Feng 
continued to harass the “model Governor,” 
Yen Hsi-san, without important results, and 
in Shantung, where the Governor, Chang 
Tsung-chang, managed to maintain his po- 
sition against attacks by troops supporting 
Feng Yu-hsiang. He was reported to have 
seized funds of the Shantung Railway 
without the knowledge of the Japanese ac- 
countant. Some 40,000 of Li Ching-lin’s 
troops retreated into Shantung and joined 
the army of Chang Tsung-chang. In the 
Shanghai and Hankow sectors no changes 
of importance occurred. At Shanghai Gen- 
eral Sun Chuan-fang compelled the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to turn over the arsenal 
and its machinery to him. Protests and de- 
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mands for indemnity for damage to lines 
and interruption of traffic on the Shanghai- 
Nanking and Shanghai-Ningpo Railways 
were presented by the British Government 
on behalf of bondholders. The Yangtze 
Military Governors seemed disinclined to 
enter with Wu Pei-fu upon a protracted 
military effort, an attitude in line with the 
recent marked tendency toward autonomy 
in a number of provinces. 

Tuan Ch’i-jui, the Provisional President, — 
continued in office, but issued mandates in 
which he transferred a portion of his ex- 
ecutive authority to the Premier and Cabi- 
net. It was stated officially that Tuan 
would resign shortly. The office of Pre- 
mier, vacant since the establishment of the 
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_ Provisional Government in the Autumn of 
1924, was filled by the appointment of 
Hsu Shih-ying, a member of the Anfu 
clique and a former Minister of Justice. 
The identity of the new Cabinet was an- 
nounced as follows: 

C. T. Wanc—Foreign Affairs. 

Yu Yu-sen—Interior. 

Cuen Cuin-Tao—Finance. 

Cuia Tr-yao—War. 

Tu Hsi-Kur—Navy. 

Ma Cuun-wu—Justice. 

Yi Per-cu1—Education. 

Kou Hsra—Agriculture and Commerce. 

Kune Hsrn-cHan—Communication. 


The change appeared to reflect with 
nicety the increased authority of the Kuo- 
minchun and Kuomintang at Peking, as 
well as the continued uncertainty of their 
position, due to the threats still existing 
in Manchuria, Shantung and the Yangtze 
region. General Fenk Yu-hsiang, as_pre- 
viously intimated, declared his intention 
of resigning his post at Kalgan and of go- 
in gabroad. There was every reason to 
suppose that this move, like that a year 
ago, was a subterfuge, and that Feng would 
continue his political and military manoeu- 
vres. It was hoped that he might attempt 
to carry through his plan, announced some 
months ago, of creating a directory of the 
influential heads of the various important 
cliques and parties, but it was realized that 
such a plan would require for its success 
a large degree of good-will and coopera- 
tion from all concerned. 

An incident not directly connected with 
the present civil warfare, but reminiscent 
of earlier jealousies and bloodshed, was 
the assassination of General Hsu Shu-cheng 
—“Little Hsu”—at the Langfang Railway 
station, near Peking. Hsu was shot dead by 
Captain Lu Cheng-wu of General Feng’s 
army in revenge for the murder of his 
father at a garden party in 1918. The as- 
sassin’s victim was a notorious Anfu cor- 
ruptionist and intriguer, who had just re- 
turned from a tour of Europe in the inter- 
ests of the party. 

The British steamer Tungchow, 2,000 
tons, was captured by pirates disguised as 
passengers, while en route from Shanghai 
to Tientsin. The passengers, among whom 
were a number of influential “old China 
hands,” were not injured, but the ship was 


looted and forced out of its course. It 
eventually put in at Hongkong. Re 

The Commission on Extraterritoriality, 
the members of which had been appointed, 
in accordance with Resolution V ‘ofthe 
Washington Conference, arid which was ex- 
pected to convene in Peking on Dec. 18, 
was prevented from meeting by the obstruc- — 
tion of the railway communication between 
Tientsin and Peking. Secretary of State 
Kellogg, in an address before the Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York on Dec. 
14, remarked: “I have every hope that the — 
aspirations of China to regain the control © 
over her tariffs and to establish the juris- 
diction of her courts over foreigners living © 
within her borders will be worked out by 
the conference with the assistance of the 
Commission on Extraterritoriality.” A num- 
ber of missionary organizations in America 
and Great Britain passed resolutions favor- 
ing the revision of treaties along lines ac- 
tually acceptable to the Chinese people. It 
was expected that the commission would 
convene on Jan. 8, but the first session had 
to be postponed a second time, owing, it 
was reported, to the Cabinet shake-up. 

The Tariff Conference continued steadi- 
ly at work in committee. Previously the 
various delegations had accepted the pro- 
posals of the Chinese Government respect- 
ing customs autonomy and the abolition of 
likin (interprovincial transit taxes). Inti- 
mation had been given specifically by the 
United States that it would be willing to 
see the interim rates on all imports raised 
to 121% per cent., and the Japanese repre- 
sentatives had indicated their willingness to 
accept somewhat higher rates than those 
contemplated in the tariff treaty of the 
Washington Conference, but they had 
stated that Japan would expect coordinate 
progress in the abolition of likin. A dif- 
ference of opinion arose between the Amer- 
ican and Japanese delegations as to the 
measures necessary to render effective the 
Chinese agreement to abolish likin. The 
former proposed that if likin were col- 
lected by a province, contrary to the regu- 
lations of the Peking Government—a not 
improbable contingency — any amounts 
thus collected from foreigners should be 
repaid out of the customs funds; also that 
the customs administration should appor- 
tion and distribute the funds which: the 
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provinces were to receive in- lieu of likin. 
The Japanese took the position ‘that such 
arrangements would ‘constitute  unwar- 
yatted. ‘interference with the functions - of 
the central Government. 

The matters under discussion: during De- 
cember were those included within the pur- 
view of Committee No. 2 on “Provisional 
Measures to be taken during the interim 
period. ” Attention was given to the ques- 
tion of the valuation of commodities for 
the levying of interim surtaxes and to the 
problem of classification of commodities. 
For the Chinese Government, Admiral Tsai 
Ting-kan proposed that the new valuation, 
due in 1926, should be based upon the 
wholesale market price of the previous 
year and that this price should be computed 
as the duty-paying value during that year 
plus the duty plus 7 per cent. If prices 
rose or fell as much as 20 per cent. during: 
the interim period, adjustment of duties 
should be made so as to assure strictly ad 
valorem returns. Dr. C. T. Wang brought 
forward two declarations, one stating the 
determination of the Chinese Government 
to levy taxes upon foreigners and asserting 
that the present exemptions were unjustifi- 
able under the treaties, the other providing 
for the abolition of customs duties upon 
coastwise shipping. It was reported that 
France, acting singly, had flatly informed 


- the Chinese Government of her refusal to 


permit the taxation of her nationals in any 
settlement or treaty port. 

The findings of the judicial commission 
of inquiry into. the Shanghai incidents of 
May, 1925, which was appointed by the 
diplomatic corps and consisted of an Amer- 


.ican, a British and a Japanese Judge, were 


made public in summary by the dean of the 
corps. 
opinion. The British and “Japanese Judges 
concurred in the main finding, viz., that the 
municipal police officials were not at fault. 
The American Commissioner, Judge E. F. 
Johnson, expressed the view that the offi- 
cials were blameworthy, that they had not 
gauged the danger of the situation and that 
innocent lives were lost through failure to 
take proper precautions. Although the Mu- 
nicipal Council permitted the officials to 
resign and appropriated $75,000 for the re- 
lief of the families of the men killed in the 


Each of the Judges rendered an 


XS 


May- demonstrations, the Chinese reaction 
was one of resentment. 

The Hongkong-Canton situation contin- =. 
ued without change. 


. Japan 
Couent in Japan regarding the pro- 


posals of the American and Japanese 
delegations at the Tariff Conference in 
Peking ran in two directions, one toward 4 
the conclusion that Japan had been over- 
generous in her display of willingness to 
go beyond the Washington treaty rates and 
had thereby encouraged the Chinese dele- 
gation to make demands likely to damage 
Japanese trade, the other seeking to show 
that Japan’s proposals were less onerous 
than those of the United States. Neutral 
observers pointed out that while Japan 
had made no conditions regarding the con- — 
tinuance of the customs inspectorate, her 


‘emphasis upon loan security was illogical 


unless it inferred some such agency of 
control. .The alternative would be for each 
power to find its own security, an infinitely 
more perilous arrangement for China and 
for a_peaceful Orient. 

Addressing the Japan Society of Boston 
on Dec. 15, Ambassador Matsudaira made 
cordial reference to the educational and 
advisory contributions of Americans of an 
earlier time to Japan’s development and 
expressed the gratitude felt in Japan for 
the good offices of Theodore Roosevelt and 
for the earthquake relief in 1923. Advert- 
ing to the immigration question he empha- 
sized the necessity of a conscientious study 
of each people by the other, quoting the 
Japanese proverb: “Seeing once is better 
than hearing a hundred times.” 

The crisis in Manchuria revealed some 
interesting currents of opinion among Jap- 
anese statesmen and party leaders. Pre- 
mier Kato and Foreign Minister Shidehara — 
were said to be firmly opposed to inter- 
vention. But their opposition was over- 
ruled, in part by the military departments, 
in part by the urgings of the Opposition 
Party, the Seiyukai, headed by Baron Tana- 
ka, a member of the Choshiu clan. Vis- 
count Goto, well known as the leader of 
the pro- Soviet Party, called upon the Gov- 
ernment to act quickly to preserve “the 
special position which Japan had obtained 
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'in China at the sacrifice 


of blood and treasure.” 
General Matsui, Japanese 
adviser to Chang Tso-lin, 
urged decisive action in 
his behalf. Teijiro Yama- 
moto of the Seiyukai sug- 
gested the declaration of 
Japanese suzerainty over 
South Manchuria. Natu- 
rally the Seiyukai_ criti- 
cisms had an eye to party 
advantage. 

With the approach of 
the Diet session there 
were many surmises as to 
the possibility of a disso- 
lution, due to the fact that 
the Kenseikai Cabinet 
does not possess a major- 
ity in the lower house. 
The three leading parties, 
Kenseikai, Seiyukai and - 
Seiyuhonto, were bring- 
ing forward tax-revision 
schemes aimed to attract 
the votes of the 10,000,- 
000 newly enfranchised 
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citizens. There was wide- 
spread criticism of the 
budget proposals on the | 
ground of failure to indicate retrenchment. 
However, they included a large item for 
reconstruction purposes necessitated by the 
earthquake. 

If Japan and Russia found difficulty in 
reconciling divergent rail programs in 
Manchuria, in other areas their business re- 
lations appeared to be cordial. In addi- 
tion to mining and oil concessions in North- 
ern Sakhalin, the Soviet Government grant- 
ed a large lumber concession on the Gulf 
of Tartary to a Japanese syndicate. 

Figures on Japan’s export trade during 
the first nine months of 1925 revealed a 


Map of Japan and neighboring countries 


general increase of 15 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of 1924, and an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. in exports to the 
United States. American exports to Japan 
fell off about 3 per cent. Japanese ex- 
ports to China showed an appreciable in- 
crease, in spite of the boycott of midsum- 
mer. A report of the American commer- 
cial attaché in Tokio stated that money 
conditions were easier and that the prices 


‘of stocks and bonds were rising. Agricul- 


ture reported a highly successful year, with 
an estimated increase of income over 1924. 
of 750,000,000 yen. 
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BY FRANCIS H. SISSON, PROMINENT AMERICAN FINANCIER | 


HE inter-Government .debt situation and the 

tax reduction question in connection with 

the new revenue bill were the leading topics 
in finance during the last month. 

The United States Treasury on Dec. 15, 1925, 

received payments aggregating $95,253,371.85 from 
seven foreign Governments on account of their 
funded indebtedness to the United States. The 
entire amount will be applied toward the reduc- 
tion of the public debt. The Governments making 
payments were Great Britain, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Hungary, Lithuania and Poland. 
Two of the nations making payments—Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia — negotiated debt-funding 
agreements with the United States that have not 
yet been ratified by Congress. 
' The New York Federal Reserve Bank advanced 
its rediscount rate from 314 to 4 per cent. on Jan. 
7, 1926. The rate had been lowered from 4 to 344 
per cent. on June 12, 1924. The increase was re- 
garded as of no immediate importance, because 
the effect of such an increase had been largely 
discounted in December, when it was expected to 
follow the increase in the Bank of England rate 
to 5 per cent. The change placed the New York 
rate on a parity with that prevailing in the eleven 
other centres of the Federal Reserve system. The 
advance in the rate was made when the usual sea- 
sonal conditions were bringing about easier con- 
ditions in the money market. The renewal rate on 
call loans had fallen from 6 to 4 per cent. and 
rates on time money had just become slightly 
easier, Thus the advance had no apparent rela- 
tion to conditions in the money market at the mo- 
ment. As a result of the increase in the rediscount 
rate the buying rate on acceptances in the New 
York district was advanced 14 per cent. on all 
maturities. 

Gross earnings of Federal Reserve Banks in- 
creased $3,500,000, to $41,800,000, in 1925, as 
compared with 1924, while current expenses dur- 
ing last year amounted to $27,500,000, or $900,000 
less than the year before. 

There was a turnover in checks in the United 
States of $512,063,011,279 in 1925, which com- 
pared with $455,769,342,491 in 1924, which was 
the record until the total established last year 
superseded it. Before that 1920 held the record 
in exchange of checks 


During 1925 member banks of the Federal Res 


serve system in the leading cities increased their 
total loans and investments by $1,100,000,000, to 
$19,700,000,000, a larger total than at any previous 


- time. There was little change for the year in net — 


: opr 3 
demand deposits of these banks, while their time 


deposits increased by $500,000,000. 


Customs receipts set a new high mark for the — 
six months from June to the end of last year, with 


a total income of $292,621,815, or approximately 
$43,000,000 more than the record established in 


the half year ended Dec. 31, 1923. Only 55 per x 


cent. of these receipts were collected at New. 


York, as contrasted with 75 per cent. of all cus- _ 


tom receipts collected there several years ago. 
Decreases were-also shown in Boston and Phila 
delphia. oes 
Imports into the United States in November 
were valued at $378,000,000, while exports were 
valued at $448,000,000, providing a favorable bal- 
ance of trade of $70,000,000. ai 


For the first eleven months of 1925 exports re 


were $4,441,000,000, compared with $4,145,000,000 
for the corresponding period in 1924, and imports — 
were $3,831,000,000, as contrasted with $3,276,- 


000,000 for the first eleven months of 1924. 


Net operating income of Class 1 railroads for ; 


November, as announced on Jan. 6, amounted to 


$106,924,330. That was at an annual rate of — 


slightly less than 514 per cent. on the Interstate — 

Commerce Commission valuation and of 4.82 per 

cent. on property investment on the book value of 

the carriers. ; 
RaiLroap Income GAIN 


Net operating income for the first eleven: 


months of 1925 aggregated $1,041,689,000, com- 


pared with $899,666,000 during the corresponding _ 


period of 1924. The increase was due to a gain 
in freight traffic of approximately 6 per cent. and 


to additional economy and efficiency in operation. | 


Gross operating revenue for the eleven months 


was $5,661,646,000, compared with $5,481,488,000 


in the first eleven months of the preceding year. 
Gross revenue for November amounted to $532.,- 
746,000, compared with $505,797,650, and oper- 


ating expenses were $384,461,770, contrasted with 
$374,359,595, 
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Twenty-one roads operated at a loss during No- 


vember, of which fourteen were in the Eastern — 


